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COLIN CLINK. 



BOOR THE FIRST. 

CttAPTEiR t 

AflTords a capital illustration of the way of the world. For whereas, as knaves and 
fools not unusually take precedence of tetter meir, so this chapter, thouj^h placed at 
the head of a long regiment, is yet inferior to any one that comes after. 

The famous John Bunjan, or'Bnnion,— for the true orthography of 
this renowBed name is much doubted amongst the learned of the present 
age, — has laid it down as an axiom in that most glorious of all Progress* 
•es, the Pilgrim's Progress, that " He that is down needs fear no fall.*' 
And who, in good truth, will undertake to dispute the good pilgrims re- 
mark ? Since nothing can be more clear to an eye as philosophic as 
was that of Mr. Bunyan, that if a man be seated on the ground he most 
certainly is not in much danger of slipping through his chair ; or that, 
lieing already at the bottom of the water, he ** needs fear se fall" from 
the yard-arm. 

On this assurance, I take courage for Colin Clink. Dowa in ibe 
world with respect to its goods, down in society, down in the estimatioii 
of his own father and mother, and down in that which our modem po« 
litical ragamuffins are pleased to term the " accident" of birth, be as- 
suredly had not the least occasion for a single instant to trouble his 
mind with fears of falling any lower. For, happily, it is not in tbts 
world of solid matter, as in the world of spirits, — ^that a deep still lower 
than the lowest can open its atrocious mouth, and threaten to devour vm. 

From the very earliest, therefore, he had, and could have, but one 
prospect before him, and that was, the prospect of rising above his first 
conmtion. To be sure, like Bruce's spider, he afterwards fell some- 
times ; but then he reflected that rising and falling, like standing up and 
sitting down, constitute a portion of the lot of every man's life. 

It is currently related amongst the good folks of the ceanfenr-side 
wherein our hero first saw the light, that while diree or four omcione 
neiglibonrly women were stealing noiselessly about the room^ attending 
to the wants of the sick woman, and while the accoucheur of the parim 
was inly congratulating himself on havmg introducedhisf ound five-thou- 
sandtli child to the troublesome pleasures of this i?l«irld, young Colin 
turned from the arms of the nurse who held him, and, as though even 
then conscious of the obligation conferred upon him, by his admission 
to the stage of life, stretched out his hand towards the astonished sur- 
geon, and in a very ai^ible voice exclaimed, "Thank you, doctor— thank 

you!" . , ^ 

I do not vouch for the truth of this anecdote ; but this I do say,— 
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«vhether or not he had anything to be thankful for will be seen, mach as 
he himself saw it, during the course of this his own true history. 

That he was lucky in opening his eyes, even though in an hnmble 
cottage, amidst the scenes that nature spread round him, is certain 
enough. To be bom poor as the spirit of poverty herself, is sufficient- 
ly bad ; but far worse b it to be thnsoom in the bottom of some noisome 
iBlley of a vast town, where a single ray of sunlight never falls, nor a 
climpse of the sky itself is ever caught, beyond what may be afforded by 
raat small dusky section of it which seems to lie like a dirty ceiling on 
Ifae chimney-tops, and even then cannot be seen, unless (to speak like 
ft geometrician) by raising the face to a horizontal position and the 
•yes perpendicularly. Fresh air, fields, rivers, clouds and sunshines, 
redeem half the miseries of want, and make a happy joyful being of 
him who, in any other sense, cannot call one single atom of the world 
his own. 

Colin Clink was a native of the village of Bramleigh, about twenty 
miles west of that city of law and divinity, of sermons and proctoi»' 
parchment, the silent city of York. 

Some time previous to his birth, his mother had taken a fancy, sug- 
gested, very probably, by the powerful pleading of a weak pocket, or, 
with equal probability, by something else to the full as argumentative, 
to reside in a small cottage, (as rural landowners are in the habit of 
terming such residences, though they are known to everybody else as 
hovels,) altogether by herself; if I except a little girl, some five or six 
years of age, who accompanied her in the capacity of embryo house- 
maid, grueUmaker, and, when strong enough, of nurse to the expected 
•' litde stranger." 

For the discharge of the more important and pressing duties incident 
to her situation, she depended upon one or two of those permanently 
unemployed old crones, usually to be found in country places, who pass 
the ^eater portion of their time in ^'preserving" themselves, like red 
hemnjps or bung beef, over the idle smoke of their own scanty fires, and 
who, as they are always waiting chances, may be had by asking for at 
any moment Their minimum of wages depend upon a small sum of 
money derived by Mistress Clink, the mother of our here, from a source 
which, as she then followed no particular employment, we are compel- 
led to pronounce obscure. 

The, sagacious reader may, perhaps, in the height of his wisdom, mar- 
vel how so young a child as one of nve or six years of ase should be in- 
troduced to his notice in the capacity above mentioned ; out the practice 
M common enough, and may be accounted for, in the way of cause and 
effect, upon the most modem philosophical principles. Thus: — Great 
states require great taxes to support them ; great taxes produce political 
extravagance ; political extravagance enforces domestic economy ; and 
domestic economy, now-a-days, demands that every pahr of hands, how- 
ever small, shall labour for the milk that supports them ; and every little 
heart, however light, shall be filled with the pale cares and yearning anx- 
ietiea which naturally belong only to mature age. 

Of such as these was Mistress Clink's diminutive housemaid, Fannr 

Woodraff. ^ 

Brought up amidst hardships from the first day of her existence, 

Ifaroagb the agency either of the rod, the heavier stick, or of^ keener 

huiger, during at least twelve hours out of every twenty.four tliat paas- 
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%A over her head ; ihe presented, at five years of age, the miniature 
Dicture, painted in wiiite and yellow, — for all the caniation had fled from 
Natilre'a palette when she drew this mere sketch of incipient woman,—- 
she presented, I repeat, the miniature pll^tnre, not of what childhood is^ 
a bnght and joyful outburst of fresh life into a new world of strange 
attractive things — not of that restless inquiring existence, curious after 
every created object, and happy amidst them all ; bat of a little pale, 
solemn thins, looking as though it had suddenly fallen, heart-«hecked, 
upon a world of evil — ^as though its eyes had looked only upon discour- 
agement, and its bands been stretched in love, only to be repulsed widi 
indifference or with hatred. The picture of a little baby soul, pre- 
maturely forced upon the grown-up anxieties of the world, and made 
ainaost a woman in demeanour, before she knew half the attractive ae- 
tions of a child. 

Notwithstanding all this, and in spite of the unnatural care-worn ex- 
pressions of her little melancholy countenance, Fanny's features retain- 
ed something of that indefinate quality commonly termed "interesting.'' 
Two black eyes, which showed nothing but black between the lid*, 
looked openly but fearfully from beneath the arched browless bones of 
the forehead, and, with an irrepressible questioning in the face of the 
spectator, seemed ever .to be asking doubtfully, whether there was or Was 
not such a creature as a friend in the world ; but her sunken cheeks and 
wasted arms belied the happy age of childhood, and spoke only of hard 
usage and ofl-cnntinued suffering. 

' On the eventful day that gave young Master Colin Clink to the world, 
and about twelve hours previous to the time at which he should have 
made his actual appearance. Mistress Clink his mother was lying upon 
a bed in an inner ground-floor room of her cottage, thinking — if the 
troubled and confused ideas that filled her brain misht be termed think- 
ing — upon her coming trials ; while little Fanny, taking temporary ad- 
vantage of the illness of her mistress, and relaxing, in a moment of'^hap* 
py forgetfulness, again into a chil I, wao sitting upon the ground near 
the door, and noiselessly amusing herself by weighing in a halfpenny 
pair of tin scales the sand which had been strown upon the floor by way 
of carpet, when the abrupt entrance of some one at the outer door, tnough 
unheard by the sick womain amidst her half dreaming reveries, so startled 
the little offender on the ground, that in her haste to scramble on to her 
feet, and recover all the solemn proprieties and demure looks which, iH 
a returning moment uf infantile nature, had been cast aside, she upset 
the last imaginary pound of sand-made sugar that had been heaped up 
on a stool l^ide her, and at the same time chanced to strike her hea(j| 
against the other side of tlie little round table which stood at hand, 
whereby a bottle of physic was tossed uninjured on the bed, and a spoon 
precipitated to the i^m- Her countenance instantly changed to an ex- 

5ression which told tnatthe crime was of too black a dye to be forgiven, 
lut patience without tears, and endurance without complaint, were also 
as visible; virtues which hard necessities had instilled into her bosom long, 
before. 

Ill as Mistress Clink may readily be presumed to have been, she start- 
ed half up in bed, leaning with her elbow upon the pillow, her counter 
nance, pale and ghastly with sickness, rendered still more pale Hud horrid 
^ble with anger, and gasping for words, which even then came faint in 
* lound though strong m bitterness, she began to rate the child vehement!/ 
|k>r her accidental disaster. 
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In another instant a female servant of the squire of the parish stoocf 
•by the bedside. Mistress Clink fell back upon the pillow while h^r 
^ for a moment biqshed scarlet, and then became again as white as 



.' ' ** DonH rate the poor child, Jf you please, ma'am," said the woman* 
^ Poor thing f tt*B only a bi^ of bones at best/' 

«" Oh, rm ill !" sighed Mistress Clink. 

" Av, dear! you do look ill,*' responded the woman. 

" rfl run and fetch the doctor; bat, if you please, ma'am, mastev has 
•ent this little basket of thines for you." 

*' What things ?" asked the sick woman, slightly rallying, and in an 
eager voice. 

** Linen, ma'am," observed the servant, at the same time opening the 
lid of the basket. 

" How very good of him !" whispered Fanny. 

*^ Yes, child," replied the serving woman ; " he's always very kind to 
poor women." 

The invalid was aroused ; she almost raised herself again upon her 
hand. 

"Very kind, is he? Yes, yes — say so, say so. But — " and she hesi- 
tated, and passed her hand across her forehead, as though mentally striv- 
ing to recall her flitting senses — " Take 'em back — away with 'em — 
>ell him—Oh f Fm ill, I'm ill !" 

She fell back insensible. The old womau and Fann^ screamed first, 
and then ran for the surgeen. Within a very brief penod Master Colin 
•Clink appeared before the world, some half a day or so earlier, than, to 
4he best of my belief nature originally intended he should. Hut it is the 
peculiar faculty of violent tempers to precipitate events, and realize pros- 
pective troubles before their time. 

As the reader will subsequently be called upon to make a more close 
acquaintance with the professional gentleman now introduced to notice, 
it may not be improper briefly to observe, that, amongst many other 
recommendations to the notice and favour of the public, the doctor ofier- 
ed himself as a guardian to "persons of unsound mind," with, of course, 
the kindest and best mode or treatment that could possibly be adopted. 
|h plain words, he kept a " retreat," or private madhouse, for the espe- 
cial and peculiar accommodation of those eager young gentlemen who 
may, perchance, find it more agreeable to shut up their elderly relatione 
in a lunatic's cell, than to wait until death shall have relieved them of the 
antioue burthen. The doctor's establishment was one of the worst of a 
bad land ; and, as we shall eventually see, he was in the regular practice 
of making a very curious application of it. 

We mar now conclude the chapter. 

While aoctor Rowel was preparing for his de^^ture, he chancedj in 
^e course of some casual chat with one of the Vid gossips present, to 
ask where the sick woman's husband was at this interesting moment of 
his lile ; but, unluckily for his curiosity, all the old women were imme« 
diately seized with a momentary deafness, which totally prevented them 
from hparing his question, though it was twice repeated. He then ask- 
^ bow It came about tnat the Squire had sent such a pretty basket of 
baby-linen to Mistress Clink? But their ears were equally impervious 
to toe sound of that inquiry as to the other ; thus proving to a demon- 
stration, that while there are some matters which certain ingenious peo- 
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pie ittiagine the^ thoronghly anddntand even from the slightost bints and 
mpendoes, (which is precisely the case with the good reader himself at 
this moment, so far as our present story is concerned,) thera are other' 
natters that, put them into whatever language yt}u will, can KMver be 
rendered at all comprehensible to discreet grown-up people. 

Nevertheless, the doctor did not depart unenlightened. Though the 
women were deaf and ignorant, a little child was present who seemed to 
know all about it Finding that nobody else answered the great gentle- 
man, little Fanny screwed her courage up to the speaking point, and 
looking the doctor earnestly in the lace, said, 

" If you pleaoe sir, the lady that brought the basket said it was because 
the squire is always so very kipd to poor women." 

The doctor burwt into a laugh, though what for nobody present could 
im&giue, as all the old women, and the child too, looked grave enough 
in all conscience. 



CHAPTER II. 



Involves a doubtful affair still deeper in doub», through the attempts made to clear it 
up ; and at the same time finds Colin Clink a reputable father in a quarter-the least 
expected. 

Shortly after the maid-servant had returned to Kiddal, (a name by 
which Squire Lupton's family-house had been known for centuries,) 
and explained to her master, as in duty bound, how she found Mistre»» 
Clink, and how she lefl the linen, and how, likewise, another boy had 
been added to the common stock of mortals, that benevolent and consid- 
erate gentleman assumed a particulcu-ly grave aspect ; and then, for the 
special edification and future guidance of the damsel before him, he be- 
gan to " iuiprove" the event which had just taken place in the village, 
and to ezptess his deep regret that the common orders of people were 
so very inconsiderate as to rush headlong, as it were, upon the increase 
of families which, after all, they could not support without enteiling a 
portion of the burthen upon the rich and humane, who, strictly speaking, 
ought to have no hand whatever in the business. His peroration con- 
sisted of some excellent advice to the girl herself, (equally applicable to 
everybody else in similar situations,) not by any means to think of 
marrying either the gardener or the eamekeeper, until she knew herself 
capf bte of maintainir^ a verv large family, without palming any of them 
either upon generous mdividual8 or on the parish. She could not do 
better than keep I he case of Mistress Clink continually before her eyes, 
as a standing warning of the evil effects of being in too great a hurry. 
The girl retired to her kitchen filled mlih ^reat ideas of her masters* 
goodness, and strengthened in her deteMination to disbelieve every 
word of tiie various slanders afloat throughout the lower part of the 
house, and through the village at large, which turned the squire's kind- 
ness into mere merchandise, by attributing it lo interested motives. 

That same evening, as the squire sat alone by lamplight taking a glas^ 
of wine in his library, he was observed by the servant who had carried 
in the decanter to be in a hmuour not the most sprightly and frolicsome 
Imaginable ; and so he told the maid who had been lectured in the after- 
noon, at the same time going so far as to say, that he thought if mastet 
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was ipore prudent sometiniM thair sQine folks faiil be wm, k might Ini 
that he woold not baye occasion to be melmacholy so often. The maid. 
lepJied, that she knew all about it ; and if the squire was melancholy, it 
was because some people in the world were so very wicked as to ma 
^ead-first on to families* and then go for to come en the first people in. 
the parish to maintain them. It was his own supernuauirary goodness 
that get imposed on by deceitful and resolute woman, who went about 
haviiog duidrenv because they knew that the squire was father to the 
whole parish, and would not let little innocents starve, let them belong 
to whomsoever they might 

Jiohn.- was about rising to reply to this able defence when the library 
bell rung, and called him up stairs instead. The squire wanted to see 
his steward immediately ; but the steward wan just then, getting his din- 
ner, and therefore— as the dinner of a steward, in-a great house with *an. 
easy master^ is not, as Richard Oastler well knows, a matter of very easy- 
despatch — he sent word that he wxis at that moment very deeply engaged 
in digesting his accounts, but would wait upon his master as soon as 
possible. In the meantime, the kitchen was converted into a debating 
room by John and ihe maid ; but as the same subject was very shortly 
forwards much better discussed in the second chamber, we will rspair 
thither and ascertain what passed. 

^ Come ih^ Longstaff*," cried the squire, in reply to. a tap at the door 
which announced the presence ofthe steward, and in another second that 
^orthy apprq-iched the table. 

" Dmed, Longstaff ? — ^take a glass of wine ? Sit down, sit down. 
|Ve a little matter on hand, Longstaff, that requires to be rather nicely 
managed, and I know of no man so likely to do it well as you are, Long- 
^flF,eh?» 

"You flatter me, sir— "began. Mr. Longstaff; but the squire inter- 
rupted him^ 

" No, no, Longstaff, uo, — I flatter no man. Plain speaking is a jew- 
^1 ; but I know I can depend upon you for a little assistance when it is 
Reeded, better than upon any other man that ever entered my service." 

" You flatter — " again began the steward, but a second time was in- 
terrupted by his master. 

**No, no, Longstaff; no, no, — truth's no flattery, as everybody knows ; 
^d no man need be afraid or ashamed of speaking truth before the best 
face in all Christendom." 

" Mr. Longstaff*' mistook this last observation, and interpreted it as a 
eompliment to his own beauty ; he therefore felt himself bound to repeat 
nis previously intended observation, and accordingly be/Eran, 

<^ You flat — " but for the third- time was prevented giviug utterance to 
it, through the interruption of Squire Lupton. 

" I'll tell you what, Longstaff",— the thin^ is here. A little secrecy 
and a little manoeuvring are just whafc^s-required. If you can TaUeurand 
Kt a little, — ^you understand me ?" 

And the squire eked out his meaning with a certain jerk upwards 
of the head more.signiflcant than words, but which, when dimly trans 
|ated into English, seemed to mean as much as the mysterious popular 
oKrase, " that's your ticket." He then drank a bumper, and pushed the 
Ipttle to Longstaff; waiting in. seeming anxiety half a minute before he 
filed again. 

<< Well, Longstaff; magistrate as I am, and bound of course to carry 
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tEe law, whOe it is law, into ezecntiDii, I mnst aay this, — and I speak 
from my own observation and experience, as yon well know, — while 
the meniben of the British Legislature allow that claase of the forty-third 
efEltzaheth to remain upon the statute-books, they do not do their duty 
as legislators either to man, woman or child." , 

A loud tliump on the table, accompanied with corresponding empha- 
sis of speech, made the word ckUd sound a great deal bigger than either 
man or woman. The squire then went on,— 

** Look at the effect of it, Longstall. Any man, — I myself, — ^you — 
any of us, or all of us,—- are liable at any time to have fathered upon us 
a thing, a brat, — any tinker's whelp that ever was bread, very likely in 
Cumberland or Cornwall, or a thousand miles otT, — though in point of 
ftct, yon or I had no more acquaintance with that child's mother — no, 
no more than we had with Donna Maria .'' Now mark, LongstaC Ytm 
know I've been something of a teazer in the course of my time to peo- 
ple of that sort. I've made them pay for their whistle, as Franklin says 
pretty smartly. Well, what is the consequence ? — what ensues ? Why, 
just this. Alter I've ferreted out some of the worst of them, and piUi 
them, as I thought upon better manners, — the very next time anything 
of the kind happens again, they lay their heads together, and have the 
audacious impudence, — ^the rascality, as 1 may call it, — the — the — ^the- 
abominable — ^however, I should say, to — lo go before the overseers of 
the parish, and persist in swearing every child, without exception, every 
one, girl and boy, — ^to me ! Now, Longstaff, I dare say you have heard 
reports of this kind in the course of your acquaintance with one person 
or other, though I never mentioned a word about it before. Don't you 
think it a shame, a disgrace to the Parliament of Elizabeth that passed 
that law, that all county magistrates were not personally and especially 
txcej^ted from the operation of that clause ? and that it was not rendered 
a misdemeanour, punishable by imprisonment or the stocks, for any wo- 
man, no matter what her de^^ree, to swear a child to any county magis- 
trate? Such a provision, Longstafl*, would have, effectually secured 
individuals like ine against the malice of convicted persons, ancl prevent- 
ed the possibility of such statements being circulated, as are now quite 
as common in the parish as rain and sunshine." 

** Ceitainly, sir," replied Longstaff, acquiesciugW ; **^bnt then, sir,, 
might ii not have operated, in the case of some individuals of the magis- 
tracy, as a sort of warrant of impunity to — " 

" Impunity !" exclaimed the squire. " I mean to assert and to main- 
tain it, that if Qeeen Bess had been a man, aasho ought to have been, 
women would never have had it in their power to swear with impunity 
one half, — no. nor one-tenth part of that they are now swearing every 
hour of their lives. Why. look ye,— here again today, — this very morn- 
ing, that young woman Clink is laid up of another ; and, as sure as 
there's head and tail to a shilling, so sure am I that, unless something 
be done beforehand to find a fatlier somewhere or other for the young 
cub, it'll be laid at my door, along with all the rest. But Vm resolved 
this time to put a stop to it, and, as a man's word goes for nothing, 
though he be magistrate or anything else, we'll try for once if we cannot 
fix the saddle on the right horse some other way." 

The complying Mr. Longstaff wilKngly lent himself to the sqoireV 
designs; and, aAer some farther conversation of a similar cbaraotsr. tO' 
4uit above given, it was agreed that the steward, acting as Squire Liij?^ 
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ton's B^ent, shouKl make use of all the means and appliances with'n hi* 
povrer, in order to ward off the expected declaration of Mistress. CImkr 
and to induce her to avow before the overseers the real father of our 
hero Colin. 

Accordingly, as soon as the condition of that good lady would allow 
of a visit from Mr. Longstaff, he waited upon her, stuffed witli persua- 
sions to the very throat; and, after an hour and a iiairs exhortations^ 
coupled with a ronod number of slices of that pleasant root, commonly 
called 'Uhe root of all evil," he succeeded, to his great joy and satis- 
faction, in extorting from her a solemn promise to confer the honour of 
her son's parentage upon any man in the parish rather than upon Squire 
, Lupton. 

As a moral- minded historian, 1 must confess this whole transaction to 
be a most nefarious one, regard it in whatever light we may ; but the 
truth is, and with sorrow be it said, that throughout all that part of the 
country in which the scene of our story is laid, lying is commonly re* 
garded ouly as a convenient subterfuge, without shame, and without 
crime. And while something less than the value of a shilling will pur> 
chase from even " respectable" inhabitants of that district as plump a 
lie as any connoisseur need wish to meet with, it is nothing very surpris- 
ing that Mistress Clink should thus havegiven way for once to the general 
failing of her locality. 

Longstaffwas delighted with the success of his negotiation, and reflect- 
ing that there is nothing like striking while the iron is hot, he would not 
be satisfied unless Mistress Clink agreed there and then to go with 
him to Skinwell the overseer, to make her declaration respecting Colin's 
father. 

On the road to that functionary's office, Longstaff employed himself 
in suggesting to the excellent woman by bis side the names of several 
individuals, with whom secretly he was upon very ill terms, as fit and 
proper persons from amongst whom to select a parent, chuckling with 
renewed glee every now and then as the thought came afresh over his 
mind oft king revenge upon some one or other of his enemies, at the. 
rate of two and sixpence or three shillings per week. Mistress Clink 
replied to his suggestions by assuring him that she would endeavour to 
satisfy him in that particular to his heart's content. 

Skinwell, besides being overseer c^the parish during the year of which 
we are writing, was by profession a lawyer ; and, in order to obtain a 
living in so small a field, was in the regular practice of getting up petty 
squaBbles in a friendly way, and merely for the sake of obtainmg justice 
to all parties, between his neighbours and acquaintances. A clothes-line 
across a yard, a stopped-up drain, or the question whether a certain 
ditch belonged to the light or to the left hand land-owner, would afford 
him food for a fortnight, and while he laboured most assiduously in order 
to involve two parties in litigation, h^ contrived so ingeniousljr to gloss 
over his own conduct with the varnish of " favour to none, justice to 
all," as invariably to come off without offending either. 

On entering Skinweli's office, Longstaff and the lady found that wor- 
thy at work on one side of a double desk, face to face, though divided 
by a miniature railing along the top, with a poor miserable looking 
■tripling of a clerk, not unlike, both in shape and colour to a bricJday- 
er's lath. 

Skinwell looked yacantly up at Mrs. Clink, recognized ;he steward bj 
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a nod, and then went ou with his work. In the meantime Mrs. C. nt 
down on a three-legged stooJ, placed there for the accommodation of 
weary clients, behind a high partition of boards, which divided the room, 
and inclosed, as in a sheep-pen, the man of law and his slave. 
^ At one end of the mantel-shelf stood a second-hand brown japanned 
tin box, divided into three compartments, and xespectively lettered, 
" Delivery, — Received, — Post." But there appeared not to be anything 
to deliver, nor to receive, nor to send to the post ; for each division was 
as empty as a pauper's stomach. The remaining portion of the shelf 
was occupied by some few fat octavos bound in dry-looking unoma- 
mental calf ^ while over the fireplace hung the Yorkshire Almanack 
for the year but one preceding, bkinvvell's business not being usually 
in a sufficiently flourishing condition to allow of the luxury of a clean 
almanack every twelve months ; and even the one which already serv- 
ed to enlighten his office had been pui chased at half-price when two- 
months old. 

"Do take a seat, Mr. LongstaflT!" exclaimed the legal adviser of tlie 
village, as he raised his head, and in apparent astonishment, beheld that 
gentle I an still upon his feet, though without reflecting, it would seem,, 
that his request could be much more easily made than complied witli, 
there being not a single accommodation for the weary in his whole oflice, 
with the exception of the two high stools occupied respectively by him- 
self and his clerk, ,and the low one of which Mrs. Clink had already 
taken possession. Longsiafif, however, was soon enabled very kindly 
to compromise the matter; for while hunting about with his ey^ in 

Siest of a supporter of the description mentioned, he beheld in the 
r corner by the fireplace a few breadths of dealplank fixed on tresselb, 
by way of table, and partially covered wiih sundry sheets of calf-shin, 
interspersed with stumps oi long-used pens, and crowned with a most 
business-like, formidable-looking pounce-box. To this quarter he ac- 
cordingly repaired, and having placed one thigh acro:«s the comer of 
the makeshilt table, while he stood plump upright on the other leg^ began 
venr seriously to stare into the fire. 

Some minutes of profound silence ensued. 

The ghostly clerk stopped short in his half-idle labour, as though 
hesitating what to do, and then made this learned inquiry of his employer, 

*' Pray, sir, should this parchment be cut?" ' 

" Certainly it should," replied the latter, testily. " Don't you see it's 
an indenture ? — and an indenture is not an indenture, and of no force, 
until it is cut." 

The novice accordingly, at a very accelerated speed, proceeded to cut 
it. Shortly afterwards ho again had to trouble his master. 

" Should I say ' before said' or ' above said V " 

" AJbove, certainly," replied the sage, '' ^before said' means tlie first thing 
that ever was written in the world, — before anything else that has ever 
been written since. Write ' oAovs,' to be sure." 

The clerk wrote *' above" accordingly, while Longstaflfand the lady 
looked up in admiration of Mr. Skinwell's acuteness, and Skinwell him- 
self looked boldly into the steward's face, with all the brass of a knowing 
one triumphant in his knowledge. 

It will be remembered by the reader, if he have any memory at alU 
that on the occasion of the birth of our hero Colin, Dr. Rowel express- 
ed to those about him some curiosity respecting the little fellow's father. 
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Happiijr, then, for the doctor's satisfaction, he chanced to enter Skin- 
well 8 oflice apon private business of his own, jast as the above brief 
Gonverwtion had terminated, and before that examination of Mrs. Clink 
had commenced, in which a father was legally to be given him. The 
doctor, then, was upon the point of being gratified from the very best 
authority. 

Havinr now concluded tlie writing with which he had been engaged, 
the joint lawyer and overseer of the parish called to the woman Clink, 
and bade her stand up and look at him ; and, in order to afTor I her 
every facility for doing so to the best advantage, he planted both his el- 
bows firmly upon the desk, resting his chin upon both his hands, which 
stood up against his cheeks in such a manner as to convey to a casual 
spectator the idea that he was particularly soliciions about a pair of red 
scanty whiskers, like moles, which grew beneath, and then fixed his eyes 
in that' particular place above the wooden horizon tiiat inclosed him, in 
which the disc of »frs. Clink's head now began slowly to appear. A^ 
she came gradually and modestly up, she met first the gaze of the law- 
yer, then of his clerk, then of Dr. Rowel, and then of Mr. LongstafiT; so 
that by the time she was fully risen, four men's faces confronted her at 
once, and with such familiar earnestness, that, though not apt to be par- 
ticularly tender-hearted in others' cases, she burst into tears at her own. 

" Ay, ay, doctor," sneeringly remarked Skmwell to that worthy pro- 
fessional, *• this is just it. They canalvvays cry when it is too late." Then 
looking fiercely in the downcast countenance of the yet feeble culprit 
before him, he thus continued his discourse. ** Come, come, woman, 
we can't have any blubbering here — it won't do. Hold your head up." 

The surgeon, the steward, the clerk, and the poor brutal wit himself 
smiled. 

** Come, up with it, and let us look at you." 

Colin's mother sobbed louder, and, instead of complying with this gra- 
tuitously insolent request, burried her face so much lower in the folds of 
the shawl that covered her neck, and hung down upon her bosom, as to 
present to the gaze of the inquiring overseer almost a full-moon view of 
the crown of her bonnet. 

** Hum !" growled Skinwell ; ** like all the rest— not a look to be got 
at them. Well, now, listen to me, my good woman. You know what 
you're brought here for 1 You've got a child, haven't you ?" 

A long-drawn snufile from the other side of the partition, which sound- 
ed very much like what musicians term a shake, seemed to confess too 
deeply the painful fact. 

*' Oh I you have, have you ? Very good, very — can't be better. 

" Mr. LongstafTs merriment was here evinced by a single explosion 
of the breath, which would have done umch better to blow a lamp out 
with than to convince anybody that he was pleased. The surgeon did 
not change countenance while the clerk made three or four discursive 
flourishes with his pen upon the blotting-paper before him, as much as 
to say, he would take the propriety of laughmg into furtlier consideration. 
Mr. Skinwell then continued. 

** Now, now, woman,— <2o attend to me. It is impossible that my va]« 
uable time can be wasted in this manner. Who is that child's faUier ?" 

" Yes, yes," echoed Mr. LongstafiT, tapping the poor woman in joy- 
ful expectation upon the shoulder ; " just say the word, and have done 
with it." 
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Every eye was fixed on Mrs. Clink. Adcr a brief pause, during 
which the tears yet remaining in her eyes were hastily dried up with the 
comer of her shawl, she raised her head with a feeling of confidence 
Marcely to be expected, and directing her eves through the little palisa- 
does which tcpped the wooden partition full at Mr. Skinwell, she said, 
in a voice sufficiently loud to be heard by all present, — 

** Ifyou please, sir, it is Mr. LougstaflT, the steward." 

The office was amazed ; while Mr. LongstafT himself started up in an 
attitude of mute astonishment, which Chantrey himself could scarcely 
have equalled. 

** LongstafT, the steward ?" ejaculated Skinwell. 

** Impossible ?" observed Dr. Rowel. 

" It's false .'" muttered the clerk. 

** It is false!" repeated the accused man, in a faint voice. ''Why 
gendemeu, — a man with a wife and family, — in my situation ; it's mon- 
strous and diabolical. If I could pull your tonsue across your teetli," 
he continued, turning to Colin's mother, and shaking his fist in her face. 
** Fdcure it and hang it up, as an eternal example to such arrant liars. 
Yon knoiD I'm as iiuocent as a March lamb, — ^you do, you deceitful wo- 
man !" 

" But Mrs. Clink persisted iu her statement, and avowed her Readiness 
to take her oath upon the fact ; so that Mr. Longstaff was obliged to sub- 
mit with the best or th6 worst grace he might. 

** This small scrap of experience fully convinced him, however, tha t 
Squire Lupton's views upon the subject of the forty-third of Elizabeth, 
which he had formerly opposed, vvi>re not perfectly correct in themselves, 
but that they ought to nave been extended much further, and that the 
exemption of which the squire had spoken, ought to have embraced not 
only county magistrates, but their stewards also. 

now the matter really was, the reader may decide for himself upon 
the following evidence, which is the best I have to offer him; — that Mr. 
LongstafT regularly paid the charge of three shillings per week towards 
-the maintenance of that life which I am now writmg, and that he failed 
not to account for it in the squire's books, under the mysterious, though 
yenr ministerial, title of " secret service money." 

Possibly, however, Mr. LongstafT might economically consider the 
squire much more capable of paying it than he was himself Nor, even 
in case it was so, would he have been tlie first steward in these latter 
days, who, for his own use, has kindly condescended to borrow for a 
brief season his master's money. 



CHAPTER III. 



Describes the sufferings endured by Mr. Longstaff, in consequence of the diabolical 
IHTOccedings against him recorded in the last chapter ; and also hints at a cowardly 

Eiece of revenge which he and his wife planned, in the middle of the night, upon 
[rs. Clink and Colin. 

Mr. Longstaff returned towards the old house of Kiddal vexed, 
mortified, and ashamed ; and while he mentally vowed never again to 
undertake a piece of dirty work for the best man living, neither for bribe, 
nor place, nor the hope of favour, he abo as firmly, and in a spirit much 
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more to be depended npon, detenniiied to pour, to the veiy last dropv 
the phials of his wrath tipon the devoted head of Colin's mother, "if 
there be not power in a steward," thought he, " to harass such a poor, 
helpless, despicable thing as she is, where in the world is it to be found ? 
— and if any steward knows how to do it better than I do, why, I'll give 
bim leave to eat me." With which bold and magnanimous reflection he 
bustled along the road, almost heedless of the straffgling briars which 
every now and then caught hold of his face or his aiikles, and as thoush 
fully conscious only of the pleasing fact that every additional step brought 
him still a step nearer his revenge. Besides this, had the truth been fully 
known, his feelings of resentment against Mrs. Clink were in no small 
degree increased by the thoughts that crowded bis brain touching the 
manner in which he should meet *' the partner of his joys and woes," 
Mrs. iEueasina Macleay Longstaff: a lady, as some years of hard expe^ 
rience had taught him, who well merited the title of a woman of spirit, 
and with whom, in his soul, though he scarcely dare allow himself to f>e> 
lieve it, he anticipated no very pleasant encounter. 

As for the squire, "who naturally enough would wish to know how his 
steward had sped in the business, Mr. L^ngstaflT did not feel much of the 
humour of eagerness to visit him, having already about as large a load 
on his stomach as he could conveniently carry, and being in bis own 
mind fully persuaded that be really should not have a tithe of the requisite 
courage lefl to meet Mrs. Lonsstaff, if he ventured to encounter the 
jeers of the squire previously. With the view, then, of making the best 
of his way unobserved down to his own house, he left the high road, and 
exerted himself in a very unusual manner, to leap half a score hedges and 
ditches which crossed the bird's-flight path he had taken, and ultimately 
«tole privily down the side of the boundary-wall which inclosed the north- 
ern side of the plantations, intending to creep through a small private 
door, placed there for the convenience of the gamekeepers, which con- 
dnctecTto a path in the immediate direction of his own house. But, not- 
withstanding all his trouble, fortune again turned her wheel upon Mr. 
Longstaff : he fell into tbe very trap that he had taken so much trouble 
to avoid, and what — to a man already in a state of aggravation — was still 
woTse, he fell into it solely because he had endeavoured to avoid it. Had 
he taken the common road, he would have arrived at home uninterrup- 
ted ; as it was, scarcely had he reached within twenty yards of the little 
door when, to his great alarm, he heard the voice of the squire hailing 
him from some distance up the fields to the lefl hand. Mr. Longstaffpush- 
ed forwards with increased speed, and without taking more notice of his 
master^s call than if he had not heard it: but ere ho conid reach the gate 
of that which had now become as a fortress to him, Mr. Lupton again 
halloed in a tone which even a deaf man could not, with any show of 
grace, have denied bearing something of Lougstaff accordingly stop- 
ped, and, on turning his head, beheld the squire on horseback beckoning 
to Um with his hand. There was no alternative ; and in a few minutes 
the steward was by his side. 

" Well, Longstaff," said he, as he carelessly twirled the lash of his 
whip upon its stock like a horizontal wheel, " how is it ended ? I sup- 
pose yon have given a son and heir lo somebody or other?" 

" It has tnmed out a deal worse job than I expected," dolefully ob- 
served the steward. 

"Ah!— a bad job is it?" 
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'Tery sir, very t" sighed the unfortunate go-between. 
Why — what — wouldn't she he.perMiaded, Longstaff?" 

**0.i, yes," rtiplied the steward, with a deep curse on Mrs. Clinic, 
** she took all I was authorized to give her — " 

" And gave me the whelp in exchange, eh ?" added the squire. 

" No, sir, no," — (lie inly wished she had) — ** worse than that, sir, — • 
great -iJeal worse," 

" Worse !" earnestly exclaimed Mr. Lupton ; " that is impossible. 
Have you got him, Uien /" 

Mr. Lou:^4tiiti*Ciist his eyes to the ground, arranged the shoe-tie of his 
left foot with the toe of his right, and with a dolorous face, drawn near- 
ly- as long as his own nuuie, iaindy drawled out, 

"I have, sir.'" 

Mr. Lnp^on burst into a fit of laughter, which lasted two whole miu- 
nfes, blew out his breath in a prolonged whistle, not unlike an autumn 
blast through an ont-door key-hole, and then dashed away^ cracking his 
whip and laughing as long as he could be heiird. 

" Dang tlie woman !" exclaimed the steward, as he began lo mo^^e 
off the gronnd h«»mewards, *' Til kick her and her barn* out of house 
and home to-night, or may I be " 

Somehow or other, however, he could not screw up suHTicient cour- 
age to carry flim immediately home, and, as it were, into the very jaws 
of Mrs. /Ciieasiu I Longst;iff. Me therefore crossed the corners of two 
other fields again, on to the highioad, and walked into the Cock and 
Bottle, the only inn in Bramleii^h^ with the intention of strengthening 
his shaken nerves with a res|)ectable potitioii-of brawdy and water. 

On enteriu;r, he thought the landlady — with whom lie h«d always 
been upon the best of terms, not only because of his situation, but also of 
his excellent moral character, — looked more than usually distant »t him. 
The landlord, too, cast an eye at him, as much as to Kiy, ** I bear, Mr. 
Long.stiff, you have had something unpleasiint this morning/" While 
the m.iid, who formerly used to smile very prelti'y whenever he appear- 
ed, actually brushed by hiuias he went down the passage, as Uiough she 
thought he was a bet er man half a mile off than between two such walls. 
As he passed the kitchen-door, everybody within turned to look at him; 
and when he got mto the parlour, lie beheld four of the village farmers 
round the table, all of whom were smiling, evidently ait something very 
fnnny. Mr. Lon^staff. by that peculiar iustinc* which usually attends 
men in suspicious circumstances, knew, as well/is if lie .had 'been told, 
that it was at him. He could not endure the comimny the house, th« 
landlord, and his wife, nor himself; and, therefore, he marched out again, 
and homeward, in a stiite, as may easily b«f -supposed, of more extraordi- 
nary preparation for meeting his |jidy,*thaii rf he had thrice over hiiailed 
his intention of imbibing at the Cock an:l Bottle, some two or three glass- 
es of aqua vitaj. The truth was, he had by this lime, Uke a bull with run- 
ning about, grown very desperate ; and. for the moment, he cared no 
more about the temper of Mrs. jEiieasina Longstaffthan he eared for the 
wind lh.it blew around hmi. 

And well it was for the steward that he did not. Everybody of expe- 
rience knows thfit tiie worst news invariably flies^he fastest ; and, in the 
present case, the result of the examination in Mr. Skinwell's office, which 

* A common Yorkshire corruption of the Scottish bairn. 

3 
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has already been deecribed, was made known to poor unhappy Mn* 
Longstaff, throagh such a rapid chain of communication as nearly equal- 
led the transmission of a government despatch by telegraph. By the 
time her husband arrived at home, then, she was, as a necessary conse- 
quence, not only filled with grief at the discovery that had been made, 
but also was more than filled, - she wasabsolntely overflowinL' — with feel- 
ings of jealous rage against the faithless barbarian, with whom, as ebm 
Ihen thought, the most perverse destiny had united her. Every mo- 
ment of cessation in the paroxysms of her grief was mentally employ ed in 
preparing a ver^ pretty rod in pickle for him : with Cleopatra, she could 
nave whipped him with wire nrst, and stewed him in tone afterwards : 
or she could, with the highest satisfaction, have done any other thing 
which the imagination most fertile in painful inventions might have sug- 
gested. 

All this latent indignation, however, Mr. Longstaff braved. Ho did 
not relish the nndertalting, to be sure ; but then, inly conscious of his own 
blamelessness, he concluded that, provided he could ouly get the first 
word with her, the storm might be blown aside. But, alas ! he could 
not get the first word, although he had it on his lips as he entered the 
door. Mrs. L. attacked him before he came in sight ; and, in all prob- 
ability, such an oratorical display of all the deprecatory figures of speech, 
— «aeh dtsparagments, and condemnations, and denunciations ; such 
hatreds, and desirings, and contempts, and upbraidings, were never be- 
fore, throughout the whole range of domestic disturbances, collected to- 
gether within so brief a space of time. In fact, such an arrowy sleet of 
words was rained upon the unlucky steward, and so suddenly, that, with- 
out having been able to force in a single opposing syllable between them, 
he was at last compelled, aAer the royal example of some of our too 
closely besieged emperors and kings, to make good his retreat at the 
rear of the premises. 

According to the good old custom in cases of this kind, it is highly 
probable that Mr. and Mrs. Longstafi* would that night have done them- 
selves thef}leasure of retiring to rest in most peaceable dumbshow, if not, 
indeed, the additional felicity of sleeping in separate beds, out of the very 
praiseworthy desire of mutual revenge, had it not so fallen out, — and na- 
turally enough, considering what had happened, — that Mr. Longslaff, 
contrary to his usual habit, consoled himself as well as he was able, by 
staying away from home until very late in the evening, so late indeed, 
that, as Mrs. LongstaBT cooled, she really began to entertain very seri- 
ous fears whether she had not carried matters rather too far ; and, per- 
haps,— for the thing did not to her half-repented mind, appear impossi- 
ble, — bad driven her husband, in a moment of desperation, to make 
away with himself. Hour after hour passed on ; and the time thus al- 
lowed her for better reflection, was not altogether ill-spent She began 
to consider the many chances there were of great exaggeration in the 
report that had been brought to her ; the fondness of human kind in 
general to deal in atrocities, even though one half of them be self-invent- 
ed; the great improbability of Mr. Longstaflfs having really comprom- 
ised his character in the manner which it was currently related he had ; and, 
above all, the very possible contingency that, as in many other the like ca- 
jes open perjury had been committed. Under any circumstances she now 
fell conscious that she had too suddenly allowed her feelings of jealousy 
to run riot upon the doubtful evidence of a piece of scandal, probably 
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ori^inatiog in malice, as it certainly had been repeated witb secret gral* 
ification. 

These reflections had prepared her to hear in a proper spirit a quiet 
explanation of the whole transaction from the mouth of Mr. Lougstaff 
himself; when, much to her private satisfaction, he returned home not 
lono; afterwards. 

That gentleman had already commanded a candle to be brought him, 
and was about to steer off to his chamber without exchanging a wordj 
when some casual observation, dropped in an unexpectedly kind lona 
by his good lady, arrested his progress, and induced him to sit down in 
a chair about the same spot where he chanced to be standing. By and 
by he edged round to the fire ; and, shortly afterwards, at her especial 
suggestion, he consented— -much to his inward gratification — to take a 
little supper. This led to a kind of tacitly understood reconcilement; 
so that, eventually, the same subject which had caused so much difierenco 
in the afternoon, was reintroduced and discussed in a manner truly dove* 
like and amiable. Mrs. Longstaff felt perfectly satisOed with the ex- 
planation-given by her husband, that he had undertaken the negotia- 
tion with Mrs. Clink solely to oblige the squire ; and that, that infamoiw 
woman had attributed her disaster to him merely out of a spirit of annoy- 
ance and revenge, for which he expressed himself perfectly unable to 
account. 

But the steward's wife was gratified most to hear his threats of rettlia^ 
tion upon the little hero of our story and his mother. In these she ji>iti- 
cd vyith a degree of cordiahty quite unprecedented, with respeet to the 
projects and speculations usually emanating from her husband: ^ill 
farther urging him on to their immediate fulfilment with so much energy 
of tongue, that by the time he bad taken bis usual nightly allowance of. 
punch, he found himself in particularly high condition, late as was the 
hour, iftr the instant execution of his cowardly and cruel enterprise. 
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Mr. Longstaff gets Aiddled, and revenges himself upon Mrs. Clink: togfttber with 
some excelleot discourae of his while in that pleasing condition. The raoth«r of 
our hero partially discloses a secret which the reader has beea anxious to know 
ever sincft he commenced this history. i 

While things were thus progressiug elsewhere, the poor and desti- 
tute, though erring creature, over whose head the rod of petty tyranny 
now hung so threateningly, had passed a solitary evening by the side of 
her small fire, uimoticed even by the neighbours humble as herself; "for 
adversity, though it is said to make men friends, yet renders them selfish 
also, and leaves in their bosoms but few feelings of charity for others. 

Little Fanny, transformed into a miniature washerwoman, and elevat- 
ed on t^vo or three lum])s of Yorkshire stone to lengthen her out, had 
been employed since nightfall, bv the hazy light of a candle scarcely 
thicker than her own litde finger, in washing some few things for the ba- 
by, in a small earthenware bowl, which served, as occasion might re- 
3uire, either in its present capacity, or to bake a pie, a loaf, or a pud- 
mg : while young Colin himself, held up in his mother's arms, with hit 
face pressed close to her bosom, was silently engaged in fulfilling, as 
Voltaire has it, one of the most abstruse laws of natural philosophy. 
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Havin? at length resolved this problem perfectly to his satisfaction. IVf as-- 
ter Colin hetook himself, with the utmost cotii|)lacency. to sleep, jnstas 
thoivgh'his mother had had no trouble whatever in the world with him ; 
or, as though IVfV. Longstaff the steward, had been fast asleep in beef, 
dreaming of felled timbersand, unpaid arrears, and urterly rearardless of 
Colin's new existence, and of his mother's crime, iusteiwi of preparing, 
an he was — ultimately and heartlessly — to disturb 'that baby slumber, 
and to harrass with additional pains and fears thebosi>m of one who had' 
ahrearly fo ind too abjin 1 miW tint vice meets its own punishment. 

The child had been already placed in the cradle, and little Fanny had 
taken her seat on a small stool in the chimney-corner, with her supper 
in her hand, consiniiug of a basin of milk and water, thickened with three 
cold potatoes; while the mother sat before the fire, alternately knitting 
a ball of black worsted on the floor into a stocking, and giving the cradle 
an additional push, as the impetus it had previously received died away 
and lefljt agam almost at rest. P.verythiiig was silent, save one or two 
of those cpiiet homely sounds, which fall on the ear with a sensation thai 
appears to render even-silence itself still more silent. The solitary tick- 
ihg of "an old'caselijsa Dutch clock on the wall was interrupted only by 
the smothered rocking of the cradle, wherein lay the yet nnconsciou^ 
cause of all I have told, or nviy yet have to- tell. As hand or foot was 
applied to keep it in m )tu)n, the little charge within was tossed alter^ 
nately against each blanket side of bis wooden prison, and jolted into the 
utterance, every now and thei^ of some light sound of complaint, which 
as insttmtly sunk again to^ nothing as the rocking was iaeteaised, and the 
mother's low voice cried, 

" Hush, child! peace, peace ! Sleep, bam, sleep !" 
And then rounded off into a momentary chant of the old ditty, begii>^ 
lung:. 

" There was an old vvoraan, goodlack ! good lack !" 

But out of doors, as the rustic village had long ago been gone to rest, 
everythmg was as silent as though the country had deen depopulated. 

Fatigued by the long day's exertion, Fanny had fallen asleep, with 
half her supper uneaten in her lap ; and Mistress Clink, unconscious* 
ly overtaken in- a similar manner, had instinctively covered hor face 
with her hand, and fallen into that imperfect state of re*it in which real- 
ity and dreamy fictions are fused together like things perfectly akin, — 
when the sound of visionary tongues seemed to be about her. 

" Go straight in," said oiie. " Don't stand knocking." 

" Perhaps she's a-bed," observed another. 

*' Then drag her out again, that's all !" replied the same that had~ first 
spoken ; " I've sworn to kick her and her young 'nn into th' street l€^- 
night, and the devil's in it if I don't, dark as' it is. It will not be the first 
time she's lay i' th' hedge-bottom till daylight, I'll swear." 

She started up. terrified. The door was pushed violently open, and 
the villasre constable, an assistant, and Mr. Longstaff, the steward, — ia. 
a state of considerable mental elevation, arising from the combination 
of punch and revenge. — stood in the middle of the room. 

" Now, missis !" bawled the steward, advancing, and clenching his 
fist before his own fiice, while he stared at her through a pair of leaden 
eyes, with much of the expression of an owl in the sun ; " Vou see me^ 
^oa't you ? you see me I say 7 Mark that. Did you expect mc, Isay^ 
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misaU 7 No, no, I think not. You thought you were safe enough, but 
I've got you ! I've got yon, I tell you, as sure as a gun ; and now Fm 
going to learn you how to put your whelps down i' m' parish books on 
my account ; I am, my lady. I'll teach you how to touch a steward 
again, you may 'pend on't !" 

^' Oh, sir .'" began Mrs. Clink imploringly, but she was instantly stop- 
ped by Mr* Longstaff. 

" Ay, ay,— you may oh, sir ! as long as you like, butFm not to be oh, 
sir'd, that way. Do you know aught about rent? — rent, I say — rent? 
last year 1 — t'other hous^ ? — d'ye know you hav'nt paid it ? or are you 
going to swear that to me, an' all ? — 'Cause, if you are, I wish you may 
die in a ditch, and your baby under you ! Now, look you, I'm going 
to show you a pretty trick — about as pretty, missis, as you showed me 
tliis morning. What d'ye think of that, now, for a change ? How d'ye 
like that, eh ? I am going to seize on you " 

No sooner did Mrs. Clink hear these words really from the mouth of 
the intoxicated Mr. Longstaff, than she screamed, and fell on her knees ; 
crying out in broken exclamations, 

" Oh, not to-night, sir — not to-night ! To-morrow, if you please, sir, 
— to-morrow — to-morrow !" 

But, though joined in this petition by the tears of little Fanny, and the 
unintentional pleadings of Colin, who Yiow was screaming lustiLy in his 
cradle ; the steward disregarded all, until, finding prayers and entreat 
ties vain, the voice of the woman sunk into suppressed sobbings, or was 
only heard to utter repeatedly, 

" What vjUI become of my poor baby I" 

" Become of him?" exclaimed Longstaff, turning towards her as she 
vet remained on her knees on the ground. " Why, — take and throw 
him into th' horsepond, — that's my advice. He'll never be good for 
aught in this world but to hang on th' work'us, and pull money out of 
other people's pockets. Go on, Bill ; go on, my lad ; — put 'em all 
down, stick and stone ; and away with 'em all to-night. There shan't 
be a single thing of any sort leA in this house, for th' sun to shine on to** 
morrow morning." 

The excitement produced by Mr. LongstaflPs discourse upon his own 
stomach and brain had the effect of rendering him, in this brief period 
of time, apparently much more intoxicated than he was on first enter- 
ing the cottage, and he now sunk heavily upon a chair, as though almost 
unable to remain upon his feet any longer. 

" Have you put this chair down. Bill?" he asked, at the «ame time 
tapping with his fingers the back of that upon which he was sitting, by 
way of drawing attention to it. 

'Fhe constable answered in the afiSrmative. 

" That's right, my boy,— that's right. And that ofock, there.— have 
you got bim ? Bless his old pendulum ! we'll stop his ticking very soon : 
— we'll show him what o'clock it is, — won't we, missis?" 

But this facetioiisness passed unheeded by the poor woman to whom 
it wa-i addressed, unless one look of reproachful scorn, which she cast 
in the stupid face of the steward, might be considered as an answer to it. 

" Why, you're looking quite pretty to-night. Miss Clink," said Mr. 
Longstaff, in a more subdued tone; "I don't wonder— though he is 
married, and all that sort of thing,— I don't wonder at the squire, if he 
4id patronise you a little." 

dl 
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The cheeks ofonr hero's mother bhished scarlet with indignatron; 
She row from the cradle side, on which she hail been sitting, and with 
an evident struggle so to overcome the sobs that were rising in her 
throat ad to enable her to speak distinctly, she stood np before the aston^ 
ished steward, displaying a countenance and fignre that would have 
graced many a far fairer place than that, and thus addressed him: — 

'' Vm a poor helpless woman, Mr. Longntalf, and yon know it; bnt 
•nch men as you are always cowards. You may rob me of my few 
goods; you mav destroy my home, though it is almost too poor to be 
worth the trouble ; you may turn me out of my house, with that babv, 
withotit a roof to put my head under, because you have power to doit, 
an:l no generosity lefl in you. But, I say, he is a mean contemptible 
man, —whether it beyou, or whether it be any one else, — who can offer 
to insinit me, bid as I am, besidns. Ml bear anything but that ; and that 
I won't bear from any man. Especially — * and she laid strong empha- 
sis on her words, and pointed her finger em{)hatically to the person she 
addressed'. 

" — Especially from such a man as you : for you knmv, as true as t 
speak these words, tbnt if it hnd mit been- for you and your wife — " 

LongstaTbegan to lose hs colour somewhat rapidly, and to look half 
a dozen decrees more sober. 

"—Yes, I repeat it, — you, and your wife, that child would never heve 
been born, and I should yet have been what now I cnn never be again. 
And yet you'll be revensed on me — '^ she continued, growing more 
passionate as she proceeded. — " you have courage enough to set yoar 
foot on such a hovel as this, because it shelters me, and crush it. But, 
take care: there's a sting in that cradle for you, yet. And, though / 
told one lie about him- dbn't forget that if you, and your wife, and your 
master, had not told a ttiousand lies before, there wmild hHve been no> 
occasion for me to tell one at all .'" 

It was clear beyond dispute, from Mr. Longstaff's manner, that he 
had drawn down upon himself a retort which he never intended — es- 
pecially In the presence of two other persons. He leaned hidf over his 
chair-back, with hi:* dull eyes fixed, t'loiigh evidently in utter absence of 
mind, upon the ceiling ; while a visible nervous qirivering of hi«i pale 
lips and nostrils evinced the workinsr of inward^ emotions, to which his 
tongue either could not. or d.-irpd not live utterance. 

Meantime, Mrs. Clink had taken- little Colin ont of his cradle, and 
wrapped him warmly round with all the clothes it contained. She 
then led Faany into the inner room, which vua-^ occupied as a bed-cham- 
ber. 

" Como. Fainjy," said she ; "if there bestill less charity under a bare 
sky than unrler tKis strippectroof, we cannot do much worse. Put on 
all the clothes you Viave, child, for perhaps we may want them before 



morning '* 



And then she proceeded to select from her scnnty stored drawer? 
■uch few trifles as siie witjhe<i to retsiin : and afterwards, in accordance 
with her own ininnction. dressed herself as- if for a long night- joiiniey. 

" Come, lads." at len^h remarked Mr. Longstaff, after a long silence- 
"havVtyou done yet? You mustn't take any notice of this woman, 
mind : — she's had her fiquor, and hardly knows what she's talking 

** Won't to-morrow do, sir, to finish off with-?" asked tlie holder of 
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flie rlistress-warraut : and at the same moment our hero's mother, with 
Colin in her arma^and Fanny by her sjde, passed out of the doprn'ay 
of the inner room. Mr. Lon^staff looked up, and, seeing them prepar> 
ed for leavinv the place, he observed, in a tone very different to* that in 
which he had before spoken. 

** We shall not remove anything now ; so you may stay to-night, if 
you like." 

" No, sir," replied Mrs. Clink: " your master's charity is quite enough:' 
I want none of yours. But. before I go, let me tell you I know that 
Mr. Lnpton has never sanctioned this." 

Here ag!iin was something; which appeared to throw another new 
light upon the steward's mind : for, in reality, his passion had net allow- 
ed him for a moment tot cori.<Hder what might he the squire's opiniorr 
abmit such an off-handed and barbarous proceeding. He began to feeJ 
some misgivings as to the consequences of his own act, and eventually 
even went so fur as to request that Mrs. Clink would remain in the 
house until the niortow, when something more could be seen about it. 

** No," said she again firmly, '* whatever I may be now, I was not 
born to be hlown about by every fool's breath that might eome across 
me. Once done is not undone. Come. Fanny.'' 

And, in another minute, Mr. Longstaff, Bill the constable, and hia- 
assistant, were the only living creatures beneath that roof, which an hour 
before, with all its poverty, had seemed to offer as secure a houie, aa 
mviolable a hearthstone, as the castle of the best lordling in tiie kingdom. 



CHAPTER V. 



introduces to the reader two now characters of considerable hnportance, and des- 
cribes a scene between them to which a very peculiar interest is attached. 

Amovgst all those who were most materially concerned in the cir- 
cumstances detailed in the preceding chapters. I must now name one 
person who has hitherto only been once passingly alluded to in the ost 
orief manner, but whose happiness was (if not more) at least as deeply 
invo'ved in the events which had" taken place as was that of any other 
indivirlual whatever, not excepting even oiFr hero's mother herself. 
That person — for Mr. Lon^stnffhas already hinted that his master was 
married — was Squire Lupton's wife. 

Should the acute reader's moral or religious sensibilities be shocked 
at the discovery of so much human depravity and turpitude, as this 
avowal must necessarily uncurtain to hiu), it is to be hoped he will lay 
the hlauie thereof upon the riirht shoulders, and not rashly attack the 
compiler ftf this history, who does only as Jo«ephu8. Tacitus, and other 
great historians of the earth have done before him — make use of the 
materials which other men's actions prepare ready to his Iiands, and" 
with the ffood or evil of which he himself is no.uiore chargeable, than is 
the obedient' workman who mouldeth a pot with clay of the quality 
which his master may please to put before him. 

.At the same time he will allow himself free to confess, that speaking 
with all the candour which confidence in the reader's trustworthiness 
can inspire, he himself is not the least astonished at the heinousness of 
Mr. Lupton's sins, seeing that every year's experience furnishes the 
work! with mimerous- additional instances of a Biudli&x VixA. 
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Diiriu^ a period of some weeks prior to the lime at which our sforf 
commeoces, Mrs. Lupton had been upon a visit to the famUy of Mr. 
Shirley, a resideut in York, witfi whom she was intimately acquainfted 
previously to her marriage with the heir of Kiddal House. Owing, 
however, to circumstances of a family nature, with which she had early 
become acquainted after her destiny had been for ever united with that 
of Mr. Lupton, she had hitherto found it impossible to introduce to her 
own house, with any degree of pleasure to herself, even the dearest 
companions of her youth ; and no one was more so, for they had known 
each other from girlhood, than Miss Mary Shirley, the only daughter of 
her esteemed friend. Like many others in similar circumstances, she 
long strove to hide her own unhappiness from the world ; but, in doing 
so, had been too often compelled to violate the cherished feelings of her 
bosom, and — when at home — had chosen to remain like a recluse in 
lier own house, when else she would gladly have had some one with 
whom to commune when grief was upon her mind ; and he who had 
sworn at the altar of God to be all in all to her, was in reality the cause, 
instead of the allay er, of her sorrows. 

( >n the afternoon when those events took place which had been chron- 
icled in the last chapter, Mrs. Lupton returned to Kiddal, accompani- 
ed, for the lirst time, by Miss Mary Shirley. 

**Here we are at last," remarked the lady of the house, as they drove 
lip to the gate, and the highly ornamented oakei; gable-ends of the old 
hall became visible above the garden walls. *'■ I have not a very merry 
home to bring you to. Miss Shirley, and I dare not promise how iong vou 
may like to stay with us; but I hope you will enjoy yourself as well as 
you can ; and when that is over — though I could wish lo keep you with 
me till I die — when the time comes that you can bo happy here no 
longer, then, my dear Mary, you must not consider me ; —leave me 
again alone, for I shall not dare to ask you to sacrifice another hour on 
my poor account, in a place so infinitely below the happy little homo we 
have left in yonder city." 

" Nay, replied the young lady, endeavouring to hide some slight feel- 
ings of'emotion, "you cannot forebode unhappiness here. In such a 
place as this, these antique rooms, these gardens, and with such a glori- 
ous landscape of farms and hamlets, as lies below this hill, farther than 
eye can reach — it is impossible to be otherwise than happy. 

" Ay, and so /said," replied Mrs. Lupton, "when Walter first brought 
me here ; and so he. told me too, as we passed under this very gateway. 
But I have learned since then that such things have no pleasure in them, 
when those we love and with whom we live are not that to us which 
they ought to be." 

Miss Shirley remained silent, for she feared to prolong a conversation 
which, at its very commencement, seemed to recall to the mind of her 
entertainer and friend such pai?iful reminiscences. 

On their introduction to the hall. Miss Shirley could not fail to remark 
the cold, unimpassioued,'and formal manner in which Mr. Lupton re- 
ceived his lady , while towards herself he evinced so much aflfability and 
kindness, that the degradation of the wife was for the moment rendered 
still more striking and painful by the contrast. But, out of respect for 
the feelings of her friend, she affected not to notice it ; although it was 
not without difficulty that she avoided betraying herself, when she ob- 
served Mrs. Lupton suddenly retire to another part of the room; be- 
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Canute she was unable anv longer to restrain the tears which now burst 

* 

m the bitterness ofnncoinplnining silence, from her eyes. 

Perhaps no fei^lings of* uiortiHcation could readily he imagined more 
acute than were those which arose troin this slight incident in tl^e ho- 
soin of a sensinle. a fensitive, and, I ni?iy add. a heuutifiil woman, loo, 
— for such Mrs. Liipton undoubtedly was. To he thns slighted when- 
nhine. she had already learned to bear; but to be st) slighted, for tlie 
first time, and. as if by a studied refinement of contempt, before another 
individual, and that individual a wom;in to whom extraordinary atten- 
tions were at the. same moment paid, was indeed more than- she could 
well endure ; though pride, and the more worthy feelings of self-respect, 
would not allow her openly to cotifess it. But while the throbbings of 
her bosom could scarcely be repressed from becoming audible, iind 
the tears welled up in her large blue eyes until she could not see dis- 
tinctly for the space of half a minute together, she yet stood at ope of 
the high-pointed windows of the antique room, and aflected to be beck- 
oning to one of the gallant peacocks on the grass before iier, as he 
stretched his brilliant neck towards the window, in anticipation of that 
food, which "from the same fair hand was seldom expected in vain. 

In the meantime, seated at the farther end of the room Mr. Lupton 
was endeavouring, though, after what had occurred, with but ill suc- 
ce.Hs, to engage the whole attention of the young lady who sat beside^ 
him. Thev had met some twelve months before at the house of her 
fether. in York, during the time that he was paying his addresses to her 
friend. Miss Bernard, now his wife, and some short period before their 
ill-fUted marriage 

Afler inquiring with great particularity aAer the health of her family 
and relatives, and expressing the very hieh pleasure he felt in having 
the daughter of one of his most esteemed friends an inmate of his house, 
the squire proceeded to descant in very agreeable language upon the 
particular beauties of the situation and neighbourhood of his house, and 
to enlarge upon tlie many pleasures whicJi Mis-^ Shirley might enjoy 
there during the ensuing summer. — a period over which, he fully trust- 
ed, she would do himself and Mrs. Lupton the honour and pleasure of 
her company. 

**^Bul shall we not ask Mrs, Lwpton to join us?" remarked Miss 
Shirley. *• It is unfair that we should have all this conversation to 
ourselves. I see »he is at the window still;— -though I remember the 
time, sir," she added, dropping her voice to a more sedate twie, and 
looking aretily i»his face. '• when there would have been na occasion, 
while you were in^ the rootn, for another person to have made such a 
ireqnest." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Mr. Lupton, " she is happy enough with those 
birds about her. She and they are old friends, and it is now sometime 
since tliey saw each otlier. Shall I have the pleasure of conducting you' 
over the gardens. M\n» Shirley ?" 
. " I thank you." replied she. - " if Mrs. Lupton will accompany ns." 

"She cannot be better employed," rejoined the squire, ♦• nor, very 
probably, more to her own satisfaction than she is." 

''But shall we not know that best on inquiry ?" rejoined the young 
lady, as she ro-ie from her seat, and, without farther parley, bounded 
across the room towards the object of th^ir discourse. 

A brief conversation carried on. in a subdued tone of voice, ensued,. 
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during which Miss Shirley took a seat by the window, and appeared to 
sink into a more pensive mood, as though the contagion of unhappiness 
had communicated itself to her from the unfortunate lady with whom 
she had been speaking. The proposed walk in the gardens was event- 
ually dechncd : and shortly allerward Mrs. Lupton and her friend re- 
tired to their private apartment. 

** In this passage/' remarked the lady of the house, as they passcni 
along towards the great oaken staircase, '' under these stones," and she 
slightly tapped the pavement on which they stood with her foot, " lie 
buried all the family of the Luptons during the last three or four hundred 
years." 

" What ! in the house ?" exclaimed Miss Shirley. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Lupton, " directly beneath our feet. Old as tliis 
building is, not a single funeral ever passed from its gates ; and if you 
observe the injunction of tlie pious founder of the building, you will 
wish peace to the bones that lie here." 

" That I shall very sincerely, for my own sake," interrupted Miss 
Shirley. " What a horrible conceit it is to have graves under the house- 
floor!" 

" When we walk out," continued Mrs. Lupton, " you will see upon 
tliat projecting part of the great hall where the stained windows are, a 
long inscription, carved in stone, just under the parapet, with the date 
of 1503 upon it, asking everybody to pray for the souls of Roger Lup- 
ton and of Sibylla his wife, whom God preserve ! I hope," pumied 
Mrs. Lupton, "they will never think of burying me here. Not that I 
dislike the place itself so much, nor the custom either ; but then, to think 
that I should lie here, and that my spirit might see the trailing ailks that 
would pass above my face, and unhallowed dames stepping lightly in 
the place where an honest wife had been a burthen, — and to hear their 
revelry and their false laughter of a night ! O, Mary .' I should get out 
of my coffin and knock against these stones till I frightened the very 
hearts out of them. I should haunt this house day and night, till not a 
woman dare inhabit it." 

'* Nay," ejaculated Miss Shirley, '* you will frighten me, before all 
this happens, lill I shall not sleep a wink. Let us go up stairs." 

" But wherefore frighten you?" asked Mrs. Lupton, pertinaciously 
taking her stand upon the identical stone below which, though all were 
without mark of any kind, it was known lay old Roger himself, — " why, 
Mary, should -you fear? You would not flaunt over me if I did he 
here, — you would not sit in my chair, and simper at my husband : I say 
it touches not you. I shoiild not have your heels upon my face, whoever 
else might be there ; for your mother never Hore you to idle wanton 
hours with a mock widower, while your old friend, his honest hated 
wife, lay fresh under the floor of the next corridor. Leave those to 
fear who have need ; — ^but for you— no man can touch those checks till 
he has seen the altar, and had Heaven's approval." 

Mrs. Lupton's manner, a^ well as language, so alarmed the young 
lady, that she trembled violenly, and burst into tears. Her friend, how- 
ever, did not seem to observe it ; for it was just at that time of the even- 
ing when, in such a place, the turn of darkness obliterates the individual 
features of things, and leaves only a shadowy phantom of their general 
appearance. She then resumed : 

*^ And, not that alone. There is another reason why I would not be 
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bnried Aere." The sound of her foot upon the pavement made the gal- 
lery ring again. " Though I have been wed, it has not made me one of 
this family ; and you have seen and known to-day that, though I am the 
poor lady of this house, I am still a stranger. In two months more that 
man will have quite forgotten me ; and, if I remember myself to the end, 
why, I shall thank him, dear heart, I shall. But you are beautiful, 
Mary ; and to paint such as you the memory is an excellent artist. / 
saw — oh ! take care, my girl. There is bad in the best of men; but 
the worst of them may make a woman's life not worth the keeping, 
within the ticking of five minutes. When tee go out we will walk in 
the gardens together. Now we will go up stairs." 

And, so saying, she clasped Miss Shirley by the wrist, much more 
forcibly than the occasion rendered needful, and liurried her, notwith- 
standing her fears, to her own dressing-room. When both had entered 
■he closed the door, and locked it, — an action which, under present cir- 
cumstances, threw her visiter into a state of agitation, whipn she could 
hardly conceal ; though, while she strove to maintain an appearance of 
confident indiflference, she took tlie precaution of placing herself so as 
to command the bell-rope in case — (for the horrible possibility did come 
over her mind)— it might be needful for her, though at the instant she 
knew not why, to summon assistance. 

Though, as I have before hinted, the first shadows of night had fallen 
on the surrounding lower grounds and valleys, and already hidden the 
ilMighted corridors and rooms on the eastern side of the hall in a kind of 
vinbh} darkness, a dull reflection of red light from the western sky still 
pgitlJ'y illuminated the upper portion of the room in which the two 
tadies now were; sufficiently so, indeed, to enable them perfectly to dis- 
tiiigaian each other ; a circumstance which, however slight in itself, en- 
abled M iss Shirley to keep up her courage much better than otherwise 
she woi .1 have been able to do. 

Having, as before observed, turned the key in the lock, Mrs. Lnpton 
walked on tip-toe, as though afraid of being overheard, towards her vis- 
iter, and began to whisper to her, very cautiously, as follows : — 

*' I have brought yon here, Mary, to tell you something that I have 
heard since we came ba^k to-day. But, my dear, it has confused my 
mind till I forget what I am saying. You will forgive me, won't yon ?" 

Ilor companion begged her to defer it until another time, and not to 
trouble herself by tryi <: to remomber it; but Mrs. I^uptou interrupted 
her with a laugh. 

'' The pain is not because I forget it, but because I can do nothing but 
remember it. I cannot be quit of it. It haunts me everywhere I go ; 
for, do you know, Mary, Walt )r Liipton grows worse and worse. I can 
never live under it ; I know I en not I And, as for beds, yen and I will 
sleep in tiiis next chamber, so that if there be women's feet in the night, 
we shall overbear it all. Now, keep awake, Mary, for sleep is of no use 
at all to me : and, besides that, she told me that the baby was as like her 
master, as snow to the clouds ; so that what is to become of me I do not 
know, — J cannot tell, indeed !" 

Here the unfortunate ivoman wrung her hands, and wept bitterly. 

Miss Shirley grew terrified at this incoherent discourse, and with an 
unconscious degree of earnestness begged her to go down stairs. 

" Never heed, — never heed," said she, turning towards the table, and 
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apparently forgetting her grief. ** There will come an end. Days do 
not latit for ever, nor nights either." 

•* Do Dot sigh so deeply/' observed her companion. " I have heard 
way it wears tlie henrt out' though that is idle." 

*♦* Nay. — nay," replied Mrs. Lupton, "the woman that first said that 
spoke fair, for she had a had husband. It wears mine out truly ; though 
not loo soon for /urn. You know now that he caVes nothing lor me." 

'* But. let us hope it is not so," replied Mi-^s Shirley, souicwhat reas- 
sured fhom the more saue discourse of her entertainer. 

** And yet," continued Mrs. Lupton, as though unconscious of the 
last reiuai*k, " 1 have striven to commend myself to him us my best abili- 
ties would enable me. Mary, turn the glass to me. It is almost dark. 
How is this bodice f Is the unlaced shape of a country girl more haneU 
sou^e than the <tum of this?" 

'* Oh, no — no— no ?" answered the young lady, " nothing could be 
more handspme." 

** Nay." protested Mrs. Lupton, " it is not what you think, or what I 
think ; but what eyes do the men see with ? Does it sit ungracefully on 
mo r 

Indeed, dear lady, I heard my father say thit one like you he never 
saw — '' 

'' D(» not tell me — do not tell me !" she exclaimed emphaticnlly ; *' it 
is nothing to me, so that he who ought to say everything, says not one 
word that I please him." 

And again she burst into a flood of hysterical teats, beyond the power 
of the failing judgment to control. 

•' Comu," at length observed Miss Shirley, " it is too dark to see any 
longer here, ^ook, the little lights ars beginning to shine in the cottage- 
windows yonder: let us go below. I dare siiy those poor labourers are 
making themselves as happy by their firesides as little kings ; and why 
flhouid not we, who have a thousand times more to be happy with, en- 
-dcavour to do at least as much '/" 

** Why not?" repeated Mr?*. Lup!on, "you ask why not? Ay, why 
not, indeed ? Let me see. Well, 1 do not know just now. This trouble 
keeps me from considering ; or else I could answer you any question in 
the world ; for my education was excellent ; and ever since I was mar- 
ried, I have sat in the library day and night, because Mr. Lupton did 
not speak to me. Now Mary you go down sUiirs, and take supper; 
but I shall stay here to watch ; and if that child comes here, if he should 
<;ome t6 make me more and more ashamed. I will sUimp tny foot upon 
him, and crush him out; and then I will put him for the carrion-crows 
on die turret top !" 

" But, you said before," observed Miss Shirley, "that you and I should 
alwa\s go together." 

"Oh! -yes,— Fo I did, truly. I had forgotten that, too ! My memory 
is good for nothing: an bourns lease of it is not worth a loose feather. 
To be sure. Mary, I will po down with you. There is danger in wait- 
ing for all of us ; and if your father should find you harmed under my 
care, he would never — never forgive me!" 

So saying, she rose and took her visitor by the hand, unlocked the 
door, and resisting every proposal to call for a lamp, giopeo her way 
down stairs in utter darkness. 

Although aa m'ght naturally be expected, the alarm experienced by 
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IHms Shirley under the circumstances above related was very great, yet 
iiu deeper was her grief on being thus unexpectedly made aware for 
the tirst time thut some additional unanticipated cause of Korrow (com* 
Biunicated most probably to her friend in a very iiicautious manner by 
some forward ignorant menial of the botiife,) had hadHhe appalling ef- 
fect, — if for no long period, at least for the moment, — of impairing hr'r 
senses to a very painful degree. What the real cau^ne of that sorrovv 
might be,— evident as it is to the kind reader who has accompanied me 
thus far, — Miss Shirley could not fully cotu|irehend, from the broken ex- 
clamations and the incoherent discourse ot Mrs. Lupton: though enough 
had been conveyed, even in that uiimner, to give iter the right en of 
a thread, the substance of which, however, she was \ei\ to spin out from 
conjecture and imagination. She felt extremely irresolute, too, as to 
the peculiar course most proper to bo adopted by herself: for though 
she had left her hotne with the intention of staying at Kiddal during a 
period of at least some weeks, the impropriety of remaining under the 
circumstances thut h d taken place, impressed itself somewhat strongly 
upon her mind. It might be that Mr. Liipttnr would secretly regard her 
as a kind of familiar spy upon his conduct and actions, and as one who 
night possTbly report to the world those deeds of his life which he him- 
self wished to lie buried, like the bones of his ancestors, within the same 
walls that s«iw their birth. Or, in case these conjectures were u'terly 
groundless, it yet remained to be decided how far her conduct might be 
considered prudent and becoming, f she continued to tarry at the resr- 
dence of a genileman of Mr. Lupton's ciiaracier, while his wife, — for 
thus, very possibly, it might, happen, — was confined to her chamber in 
consequence of either bodily or mental ufllictioiis. These and similar 
considerations doubtfully occupied her mind during the whole evening; 
but at length the ties of friendsiiip and of feminine pity prevailed over 
all objections. 8he felt it to be impossible to leave the once happy com- 
panion of her girlish days in such a fearful condition as this ; and inward- 
ly resolved, in case of Mrs. Lupton's increased indisposition, to request 
.permission of the squire that she might be allowed to send for her mother 
from York, to keep her company. 

With these thounrhts revolving in her mind much more rapidly than 
the time it had occupied the reader to Ix'con earquainied with ti.eii', Miss 
Shirley, followed by Mrs. Luptun, entered a sidr room adjoiniiig the jireal 
banquetting hall, waiiiscotted from rot>f to ct'ilint; with uak, now almost 
black with a^e, and imply lilkd throughout with poiulerous antique fur- 
niture in corresimiidinff Uisto An oUi carved arm chair, ItacktHt and cush- 
'' ione<l with crniisou velvet, stood on the farther side of the fire-place ; and 
18 it fitfully caught the ghin.-iieririL' ol occasional momentary fianu^s. stood 
out with peculiitr though only instantaneous distinctness, from the dcrep 
back ground of o tkcii {laiiels, amp:r curtains, and dimly visible inirrurs, 
beyond. On this seat — her favourite plarr — Mrs. Lupton threw her- 
self; while Mary Shirley — as though anxious to rviiic** still more atten- 
tion to her in proportion as she failed to receive it from ojjiers, — sealed 
herself, with her left arm laid upon the lap of her friend, on a low ottoman 
by her side. 

As the lady of the mansion persiste<1 in refusing that lamfis should be 
brou?ht, the apartment remained shn^uded in that pecuharly illuminated 
glooxii, which, to some temperaments, is the verv beau ideal of all imagina- 
ble degrees of light, and which gives to even the most ordinary bcenes all 
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the fulIneiBaml rich beiiuty of a masterpiece from the hand of RemhranJt. 
The ladies had heen seated, as I havedescribei),8C4ircely lon/or than some 
few minutes, and had rot yet exchanged a word with each other, when the 
door of the apartment slowly opened, and the squire him8«>lt entered. — 
Fearful of the consequences of an intervit^w at this particular time, be- 
tween that gentleman and his unhappy wife. Miss Shirley hastily rose as 
he entenHi. and, advancing towards him liefore he could open his lifis to 
address them, requested in a whisj^er that he would not heed anything 
Mrs. Lupttm miL'ht say, lest his replies should still faither excite her, as 
she certainly had not the pro|)er command of her senses some short time 
ago ; and the least irritation might, she dreaded, render her still worse. 
The squir&4«xpresse(i a ^eat deal of astonishment and conrern, though 
not, it is to be supposed, very deeply felt, as he took a seat somewhat m 
the darkness beyond the tatxle*^ 

'* Who is that man V asked Mrs. Lupton, in a voice jiist audible, as 
she bent down to Miss Shirley, in order to prevent her question beio^ 
overheard, 

" My dear, you know hifiMvell enouo^h, though you cannot see him in 
thislifi^ht — it is your husband, Mr. Lupton." 

" No, no !" she exclaimed in a loud voice, and with a penetrating 
look at the indistinct figure beyond the table ; *' he cannot be come back 
again I 1 always feared what judgment he would come to, in spite of 
all ray prayers for him ; and to-night 1 saw a foul fiend carry his ghost 
away. You are not he, are you ?" 

** Be assured F am, indeed, dear wife," said tlie squire rising fram 
his chair, and advancing towards her; " you know me now. Give me 
your hand." 

" If you be a gentleman, sir, leave me. The manners of this house 
have been corrupted so, that even strangers come here to insult me. 
Send him out, Mary ; call William. I won't have men coming here, as 
though we were all disciples in the same school." ■> 

Mr. Lupton began to act upon the hint previously given by his fair 
visitor, by leaving his seat and retreating towards the door : — 

" Yes, sir," continued his wife, " begone ! for. as the sun shines in 
the daytime, and the moon by night, Mary, so I shall be to the end ; 
and never wed .again- never again— never ! Hark ! I heard the rust- 
ling of a gown below that window. They are com<ng !" and she held 
up her hand in an attitude bidding silence, and listened. The dull roar- 
ing of the wind in the chimney-top, and the creak of the door-lhtch as 
Mr. Lupton closed it after him, were idone audible to the young lady 
whom she addressed. 

" Stay ?" continued Mrs. Lupton, '* perhaps his mother is bringing 
hira home." 

Her voice was at that instant interrupted by the unequivocal and 
distinct cry of a babe, uttered apparently within a very few yards of 
them. 

" It is he !" shrieked the lady, as she strove by one energetic and con- 
vulsive spring to reach the window; but nature, overstrained so long, 
now failed her, and she fell like a stone, insensible, on the ground. 
Miss Shirley had started to her feet with terror, on hearing the first 
sound of that litt'e living thing, which seemed to be close upon them in 
the room, or hidden behind the oaken panels of the wainscot ; but be- 
fore she could recover breath to laise an alarm, several of tlic domestics 
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of the house nisheciinto the room ; and seeing the situation of their mis- 
tress, raised her up, and by the direction of the squire, conveyed, her 
ap-stairs to her own apartment. While this was going on, others, at 
the bidding of Miss Shirley, examined both the room itself, and the out- 
side of the premises ; but as nothing could be seeu, or even heard again, 
it vva9 concluded either that the ladies had been deceived, or that the 
ghost of some buried ancestor from the corridor bad adopted this stranger 
method of terrifying the present master of Kiddal into better morals. 
The logic, however, of this argument did not agree with Miss Shirley's 
conceptions ; since, in that case, the squire, and not his lady, would 
have been the proper person for the ghost of his grandmother to appeal 
to. 

The messenger who, meanwhile, had been despatched into the village 
of Bramleigh to summon Dr. Rowell to tlie assistance of his mistress, re- 
turned with another conjectural interpretation of the affair. He had 
passed oil the road a pedlar woman, with a little girl by her side, and » 
child wrapped up in her arms : was it nol possible that she had beeir 
hirking about the house for reasoq^ best known to herself, until the cry- 
ing of her child obliged her to decamp, through fear of being detected ? 
The doctor declared it must have been so, as a matter of course ; but 
the maids, who had other thoiights in their heads, resolved, for that night 
at lesist, to huddle themselves, for reciprocal security, all in one rocm to- 
gether. 



CHAPTER VI. 



KxplaiBB the last-recorded occurrence, and introduces Mistress Clink to an individual 
whom she little expected to see. Scene in a hed^e pothouse, with a company of 
poachers. They are surjs^rised by vary unwelcome visitors. A terrible conflict 
ensues, and its coiisequeoces described. 

At the time when Mrs. Clink, with little Farniy by her side, and Col- 
in snugly wrapped up, like a field-mouse in its winter's nest, in her arms, 
was driven away from her humble home, as related in the fourth chap- 
ter, and forced to seek a retreat for the night wherever chance or Pr-ovi-- 
dence might direct licr, the hand of Bramieigh church clock pointed 
uigh upon eleven^ By and by she heard the monotonous bell toll, with 
a startling sonni I. over the deserted fields and the sleeping village; 
while she, divided between the stem rcsohifion of an unconquered 
spirit, and the yearnings of Nature to provide a pillow for the heads 
of the two helpless creatures who could c;ill no other soul but her their 
friend, prced the road which led towards the highway from Yodii^ 
Leeds, in painful irresolution as to the course most proper to pui^^pt.' 
To solicit the charity of a night's protection from any of the villagj^iAC' 
%vith whom she was acquainted, appeared at once almost hopeless in it- ' 
self, and beneath the station which, however criminally, she had once 
held amongst them, when her word of praise or of blame would have- 
gone almost for life or death, with him who held the whole neighbour- 
hood in a state of practical and absolute serfdom. Those whom she had 
served had nothing more to expect froui the same hand ; and, one half 
at leasft of the world's gratitude is paid, not so much in requital of past, 
as in anticipatioD^of future, and additional favours. Amongst such as had 
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received nnth'ms^ at her hands, she felt it would be a bootless task to 80^ 
licit «U(8i$taijce in her present condition. 

With her thoughts thus occupied, the distance over whieh sh^ had 
passed seemed swallowed up ; so that, somewhat to her surprise, an 
exclamation from the lips oi' little Fanny unexpectedly reminded her 
of the fact that they were now close upoirthe grounds adjoining the old 
hall of Kiddal.' Its ^rroiips of ornamented stone chimneys, and its- high* 
pointed roofs, stood black against the sky ; while iu lightless wJudows^ 
and its ho!i»estead hushed in death-tike silence, which not even the bark 
of a dog disturbed, appeared to present to her mind a gloomy, though a 
fittin;;. picture of the residence of such a tenant. 

** Here, at least,*' thought she. " if F can find a bam open, or a bed- 
ding of dry straw to place under the wall between some of the huge but- 
tresses of the houve, we shall be u#o8t «ecure from molestation ; for even 
should Uiey find us in the morning, the master will scarcely deny, even 
to me. the pitiable shelter of his walls for a creature that is indebted to 
him for its existence." 

Thus thinking, she passed through the gateway adjoining the road; and 
thence on to the lawn and garden in front of the house, imending to 
make her way beyond the rejich and hearing of the dogs, to a more re- 
mote and unfrequented portion of the outbuildings; but as she passed 
the windows of the old wainseotted roi^n before-n>entioned, the sounds 
of voices within caught her ear. Was it not possible, that the squire 
might be speaking in some way or other of her ? 

We are ever jealous of those who have done us wrong; and u<;ver 
more so, h«>wever little we may credit it, tnan when the sense of that 
wrong lies most keenly upon us. Colin was soundly asleep in her 
orms ; she had nothing to- fear. Leaving Fanny, therefore, under cov- 
er of a laurel-tree, she stepped lightly but rapidly up, and placed herself 
close by the window, about the same moment that, as previously describ- 
ed, Mr. Lupton had entered the room. Of tlie conversation that pass- 
ed she could only catch occasional portions ; and, in her endeavours to 
press still closer to the casement, young Master Colin got squeezed, 
against the projecting moulding of the stone wall, in-, a manner which 
called forth that instantaneous expression of complaint and resentment, 
by which Mrs. Lupton and her friend had been so dreadfuUy alarmed^ 
It was now no time for Mrs. Clink to sViy any longer ; she smothered 
her baby^s head in her clothes to stifle the sounds : and having again taken. 
the hand of little Fanny, made the best of her way over ditch and bri^r 
in the direction of the highroad. 

Beyond the boundary of Mr. Lupton's grounds she caine upon a by- 
way, originally intended, as the.bhickthorn hedges on the other side de- 
noted, to be used as a kind of occupation lane, by the farmers who held 
the fields adjacent; bnt which, from the abundant grass with which it 
was overgrown, save where, in the middle, a narrow path meandered, 
like a packtliread along a strip of green cloth, was evidently bnt little 
used, except as a foot-way by the strasr<;ling bumpkins who so thinly 
populated that remote territory. Mrs. Clink remembered, from the lo- 
cal features of the place, that about a mile or so further np this road, 
stood a small hedge pothouse, of no very brilliant repute, to be sure, 
amongst those to whom such an accomodation was needless, but highly 
necessary and useful to a certain class of persons whose convenience 
Va^.best attained in places beyond the immediate reach and tnspection. 
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of all descriptions of local and legal authorities. It stood i|pon a piece 
of ground just beyond the doiuains of Squire Lnpton, and, though 
prettjr generaiiy known as the resort of many lawless characters, was 
maintained by the proprietor of the soil in pure spite to liis neighbour, 
the squire, whom he hated with that cordial degree of hatred not uncom- 
monly existing between great lauded proprietors, and the jealous little 
freeholders who dwell upon their skirts: Towards this h<mse, then, Mrs. 
Clink, in her extremity beni her way « and afler half aift hour spent in 
fltunibling over the irregularitips of a primitive road, winding amongst a 
range of low htlK studded with thick plantations and close preserves for 
game, she arrived in sight of the anticipated haven t but it was not witlr- 
out some degree aft'earj that several times in tlie course of this journey, 
when she chanced to cast her eyes back upon the way she had passed, 
the shadowy figure of a human being, skulkinu- along under cover of the 
hedgerows, and apparently dodging her footsteps, had appeared to her ; 
though under an aspect so' blended with the shadows of night as lefl it 
still doubtful whether or not the whole was a creation of imagination and 
imperfect vision. 

A small desolate- looking hut, with a publican's sign over the door, 
put up more for pretence than use, now st* od before her. At the same 
moment the figure she had seen shot rapidly forward up a ditch by the 
road-side, and disappeared behind the house. 

As she approached, the sound of several boisterous voices reached 
her ear: and then the distant words of part of au old song, which out' 
of the company was singing : — 

" As I and ray dopes went out one night, 
The m«>on and the stars did shine so bright,- 
To catch a fat buck we thought we might, 

Fal de rallu ra la!" 

A rushing blast of wind bore awaj^ verse or two of the narrative f 
but, a|«he had by this time reached tiie door, she stood still a moment, - 
wtAg^ singer went on — 

**He came all bleedin&r, and so lame, 
He was not able to follow the game, 
And sorry was 1 to see the same, 

Fal de ral hi ra la ! • 

•• I'll take my long staff in my ban' 
And range the woods to find that man. 
And if that I do,* his hide 1 11 tan, 

Falde rallu ra la!" 

The singer stopped. 

" Go on — go on !" cried several voices, ".finish it somehow j let*8 hear 
tfa' end on't !" 

*' Dang it !" exclaimed the singer, in a sort of ^ood-natured passion, > 
" I don't remember it. This isn't the next verse, I know it bn't ; but' 
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" Next day we offer*d it for sale, 

Fal de ral lu ra li to la' 

Unto an old woman that did sell ale, 

Fal de ral lu ra Ifr! v> « 
4t» 
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**jSext day we offered it for sale 
Unto an old woman that did cell ale, 
But she'd liked to have put us all in ffaol, 

Fal de ralTu rala! 

There!" he exclaimed again, " I know no more if you*d fee me to singf 
il, 80<go<Hl b*ye to that, and lie dang'd toil! as the saying goes." At 
the same time the s«)und of a huge pot bounced upon the tible, bore good 
evidence that the speaker had not allowed his elegant sentiment to pass 
without due ho our. 

Mrs. Clink sc.ircely felt heart enough to face such a company as this 
witiiout siune previous notice. She accordingly knocked at the door some- 
what loudly, whereupon every voice suddenly became silent, and ascram- 
bhnx noise ensued, as of the gpithenng up of weafions; or, as though the 
individuals within were striving, \i\nm the instant, to put theuittelves, 
from a state of disorder, into a condition fitted lor the reception of any 
kind of cojipany that iniglit, al such an hour, chance to do them the hon- 
our of a visit. 

" Who's there V cried a sharp voice inside the door, which Colin's 
mother recognised as that of the landlady of the house. She applied her 
mouth near the Key hoe, and^ replied, 

" it's ordy me, Mrsi Medlory — only Anne Clink. 1 want a bed to nighty 
if you can l«*t me have <me." 

"A lied!" repeated Mrs Mallory. **This time o' night, and a bed! 
Sure ther»'*s iiobotly else 1" 

Mrs. Clink satisried the inquirirsof the landlady in this particular, and 
gave her full assurances that no treachery was intended ; still larther giv- 
ing her to utid«'rstand that Longstaff, the steward; had"lurned her out of 
house and home, late as it was, not an hour belore. I'he bolt was with- 
drawn, and iVlrs. Clink walked in. The first greeting she received was 
from a dogged-looking savage, in a thick old velveteen shooting-jacket, 
who sat directly op|X)site the doo^ 

*' it's well lor you, missus, yoi^ren't a gamekeeper or I should have 
put a leaden pill in your tft^ad afore this " Saying which, he I'^pJI^gm 
nis side a short gun that had been held in readiness, and put it rfWhe 
sleeve of his coat, — to which its construction was especially adapted, for 
security. 

*' Yes; we lell no tales here," observed another: " a ditch in th' woods 
is lonoer than th* lonijest Umgue ihat ever spoke." 

" What, you think," addrd the fir^t speaker, " a crack on the scull, and 
two or three shovelfuls ot dirt, soon stops a gabble, do ye 1 Ay, by Go* ! 
you're right, lad there; and so it does*" 

An uncouth lau^h, which went nearly round the company, at once 
evinced their sense of the ficetiousness of this remark, and showed the 
feeling of indiflerrnce with which nearly all present regarded a remedy 
for tale telling of the kind here suggested ; but, in the meantime, the indi- 
vidual wliose ap;>earance in the house had elicited these ren arks, had been 
conducted, wiiii her \oung chairge. into a small inner room, where we will 
leave her conversing with Mrs Mallory, or preparing foi very needful 
rest, as the case may be Scarcely, however, had she |)assed otit ol heap* 
ing, before son.e inquiry was made by the ruffian who had first s|)oken, 
and whose name, it may hv observed, was David Shaw, as to the liiinily 
and genealogy ot old Jerry Clink, *' Because," he observetl, '* this woman 
sailed herself' a Clink ; and, as Jerry will bo here to night, 1 thought they 
might be summut related," 
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The explanation given by another of the company in reply, went on 
to staiie ttmt . t the taite when Jerry was doing well in but»inet» he had 
two Jauglitert*, whi>tu he brouirtit up like two ladies: But 1 thoughi there 
would so'tn be an end of that/* contmued the spcakeri '* and so there waft 
The old uian was getting on too fa^t by hall ; su ttiat when his creditora 
ea<i)e on him, aijd heM all this linery to pay tor, he tound he'd Iteen sail* 
ing 111 shailoiv water; and away he w»iit off to prison. What became 
of the gals 1 don't know exactly ; but if niy nieniory lie rigl>t, one u! 'em 
died ; hikI t'oilier was obliged to tike up with a place in a coiilectumer's 
shop. I don t know bow true it is ; but report said after that, that Mr8« 
Lon^stafl* here, the steward s wife at th' liall, persuaded her to go over as 
a sort ot schoolinissis to her children ; though, if tbai had been the case^ 
she could not have lieen coining to such a house as this at twelve o'clock 
at ni^ht, uiiii especially with two of th* children aJong wi' her. Thou 
muiii i>e uiistakeii, David, i* th' name, 1 think " 

** Am I V said David, sourly; "then J think not." 

A si^nal-souiid near the door, in irnitition of the crowing of a phea- 
sant, announced the arrival at this instant of old Jerry Clink. David 
drew the Iiolt without stay or q«iestion, and the individual named walked 
in. Below the middle height and not surpassingly eleganr in shape, ho 
still bore in his features and earriaj^e some traces ot the phantom ot a long 
▼anished d ly ol resp(*ctability. His habiliments, however, appi^areu by 
iheit condition, cut, and colour, to have been gathered at various |A>rio(is 
from as many corners ol the empire. A huge snufi'-coloured long coah 
originally made lor a man as big again as himself, and which stooti rouna 
him like a sentry-liox, matched very iiKlilfer^nlly with a red plush Wbist- 
eoat,'ftdornrd with blue glass bulttms, which* scarcely kissed the bund of 
his inexpressibles; while the latter, composed of broad- stripetl CA)rduroy, 
not unlike the impression ol a rake on a garden |)nth, hung upon bis shriv- 
elled legs in pleasing imitation of the hide oi' a rhinoceros. Blue worst- 
ed stockings, and quatter lioots, laced ti<rlitly round his ankles v/ittl leathern 
thoiiiTs, coiiiplcted the costume of tlie mftn. 

Should the cl.issical- reot^erli'er curious after a portrait of this gentleman 
we refer him— unless our friend Cruikshank supply a better— to a pro61e 
which he will Hiid prefixeil to Conyers Middlt-toirs Lite of Cicero, which 
bears no contemptible resemblance to Jerry, save that it lacks the heavy 
weight ol animal faculties in the occipital region, which, in the head of 
our ft lend seemed to toss the scale of humanities in front most wholly op. 
into the air. 

" Well, how are you to-niiiht, — all on you fogetlw^r T' asked Jerry, in a. 
tone of voice which Dr. Johnson himself miuht have envied when he 
brow- belt the very worst of his opponents, at the same 1 in >e assisting him- 
self to about a drachm of snuflffnmi a tin case diawn from his C'lat-fxicket,. 
the contents of which he a4>plie<l.to his nasal or^ran by the aid of a small 
ladle, turned out of a boar's tusk, much as a scaven&rer might shovel dust 
into a cart. A general answer having been returned that all were in 
good health. 

" Well, well,** replied Jerry, "then lak' care to keep so, and mark I 
clap that injunction on yon. What the dickins should you go to make 
yoursi'lf badly lor! Here stand away." 

And so savinor, he pushed Mr. David Shaw on one side, and elbowed 
half a dozen more on the other, as he str«Hle torwanl towards the fiie with 
the sole but very ini|K)rtiint object in view of pokin£: it. He then sat down 
Vfion a seat that had. purposely been vacated lor' him neat the fire^and 
in<|uired in the sanie surly tone^ 
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" What are you drinking 1" 

" Here's plenty of ale, Jerry," replied David. 

*' Now, now,' objected Mr. ClinK, '^ what are you goinj; to insult me 
ibri Talk ot ale! — you know I've tasted none now these thirteen years, 
and shan't again, live as long us i will : — Mrs. Mallory, here d*ye hear! 
bring ine a glass of gin ; and then, David," giving that amiable charac* 
ter a good-humoured poke under the right ribs, *- you can pay for it, if you 
like." 

" Can 1 1" asked the person thus addressed^ when he was suddenly cut 
short by old Jerry. 

" Nay, nay, now! — I shall appeal to the company, — 1 never asked you ; 
so don't go to say 1 did. Can you msure roe lour brace of birds and a few 
good tench by tomorrow morning? 'Cause if you think you can, the 
sooner 30U set about it, the sooner we shall get rid otyou" 

" Well, I'll try, Jerry, if you want 'em particular." 

" PHrticular or not particular, what's that to you 1 I give you an order, ' 
and that, you'll admit, is the full extent of >our business. Have you been 
up to them woods close to the house since t'other night?'' he inquired ;- 
and on being answered in the negadve, thus continued, — " 1 hen go to- 
night; for I've spread a report thnt'll draw must of them that you have to 
fear down into the valley, and there's plenty of time tor you to go, and 
to set home a^ain before they find out the mistake." 

I need scarcely remind the reader that every part of this conversation 
whieh related to the sports of the field, was carried on in a tone of voice 
scarcely audible even lialf across the room, and also that the door had lieen' 
efiectually secured, and the candles removed, some minutes before the bell 
in Braiiileigii tower struck twelve. For the accommodafion, however, of 
thuse who might have business to tran^^acfr abroad after that hour, a pri- 
vate road known only to those in whom confidence could be placed, had 
been constructed under ground, commencing from the back ot an old closet 
in the place, now occupied as a coal-house, and opening again, in order 
the better to avoid detection, rn ff pig-sty at the rear of the premises. — 
Through this passage Mr. Shaw nuw steered his course, chanting, rather 
thui singing to himself as he Irit the room, 

***We'irhunt hia game 

Through field and brake ; 
His ponds we'll net, 

His fish we'll take; 
His woods we'll scour 

In nutting time; 
And his mushrooms gather 

At moining prime ; 
Since Nature gave — deny't who can — 
These things in common to ev'ry man." 

"Ay, ay," remarked old Jerry, as the man departed, *' if every man 
understood his trade as well as David does, there would be a good deal 
more sport by night; and less by light, than there is : but every dog to 
his varmint; he knows all the beasts of the forest, beasts of chase, beasts 
and fowls of warren, and the laws of them, as well as the best sportsman 
ib England that ever was, is, or will be." 

" But I'll tell thee what he don't know," remarked the same individu" 
•1 who, prior to Mr. Clink's appearance, had given a brief sketch of the 
last-named gentleman's previous career ; " he don't know, any more 
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nor flonie a* the rest of ns, whether or no there's any relations of yoan^ 
living up this qiiart^." 

** Why, as to that/' replied Jerry, •• if he'd wanted to he informed 
whether I had any relation here, and I had been in his company at tha- 
tinie, ( could have st ited ihis here. My youngest daughter, Anne, was 
sent for by Mrs*. L(>ug8tat)>*, wife of Squire Liiptou^s steward. coni»idera- 
h]y above twelve niooths age, to eddieate her ciiildren, and, to tlie best 
of my knowledge, she's there yet. Tlie/e is but one- action in my life 
that giver* me anythinir like siitisfaction to reflect on, and that is. I spared 
neither expense nor lr»»uhle, when I hatJ the means in mv ^>ower, to fit 
my c'nldreu for soinethin^ letter in the wortd than I myself whs Uwn to. 
And well It was I did so ; or else as things have come to this, and I'm n(^ 
quite so rich as I onc« was, 1 can't say whatmi^ht have iM-comeof them. 
What, wa-'n't if Socrates the h<>athen phdosopher, that considered learn* 
tng thi* best ^lortion a man ciiuld bestow on his children?" 

** I don't kntiw, I'm sure," replietl the other. '• what he ('onsiderptl ; lint 
if that's your dauvrhter, and von don't know what's tiecome ol h»r, Icaq 
tell you she isnU at Mrs. Loni^statTs now Well, you may put your pi|>e 
,down, and l«M)k at oie as hanl as you like, but it will not alter the truth, 
/believe she's under this roof, in that back-room there, with Mrs. Mallo- 
ry at this very minute." 

*' Conlbund it !" exclaimed Jerry, risinsr afld* stridhis towards the door 
of th»» roo u alludeil to, ** how is this 1 Fouf play, my la«ls 1 By G — ! if 
there is — *• and before tie sentence was finished, he had walked in and 
closed the d.)or (lehind him. At that moment a laint shriek of surprise 
was heard within, and » cry ot— *• ( )h, father, father f 

The reader will p«>rhaps readily see throusfh the secret of all this with- 
out my assistaiMSe. It may, nevertheless, nut he without its use, if by way 
of sum nintr up, I briefiy stale, thatduriuif t e time the mother of our hero 
was phiced, as htid lieen hinted in the previous conversaHon, in a shop in 
the irreaft minufacfurinu; towr> of Leedu, her appearanee htul attraeted the 
attention of Mr. Lu-iiton. wheiMMi his visits there in his mnvisterial cafMi- 
city, and th it he had inirpniously contrived, with the aid, counsel, and as- 
sistantM^ of the debased and complyintr Mr. LontrsUiff to entice her thence 
by the offer of a far better situ ition in the rapacity of governess to the 
steward's children, thin th tt of which she was already iii the enjoyment. 
When the consequences ot the fital error into which s'.e hnd lieen led l>e- 
came evid<>nt to herself, she instantly quitted Mr. LnngstaflV honst*; and, 
by the consent of .Mr. t upton, retired to a tn>tta«re in ttie villaire; where 
ane maintained herself during some months by thesniall protit^^ of needle- 
work, whidi was s«>nt to her reiruhrly from tlie hall ; and in the vain hope 
of keeping secure the secret of her own l)osom, she had purposely forl)orne 
lA arqu tint any one of her friends of the cause of the change which had 
taken plaov or even of the change itS4*lf So far as the events of the nivht 
1 an describing were ci>n<*errK»d, althouuh Mrs. Mallory was jjerfectly 
well acquainted with ail the circum>tance8 of the case, and also with the^ 
fact ttiat t.'ie ieadini^ man of the nitrht-compiny who assembled during the 
season. at her house was Miss (>link's father, she had sufficient reamms, 
in the wish to kee,)that unfortunate ^ounu woman's secret, to prevent her 
from discovering; to him any ()ortioii of her knowledge. The same feeling 
hail c^iused her also toc^mceal the fart from both lather and daughter that 
accident, — or misfortune rather, — had now brought them together under 
the same roof. 

AQ^C Boinc time had elapsed, during which we may imagine the old, 
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man was made fully acquainted with the situation in whicli his dau^hte^ 
was placed, he re-entered the room where his compaaionH were assemhled. 

<' Lads!" said he, htrikincr the table violently wun his fist, whde his 
Hps quivered as with an ague, and his >y^ rolled with an expression of 
unusual ferocity, '' if I liver to go to th' gallows for it, old as i am, l*ii coul 
the bloiMl of that man up at yonder hall ' for what he's done to me and 
mine ! To go in there, and see that wench a mother liefore she is a wife, 
— her character gone for ever. — ruined, — lo«t, — and she the only one left 
to r^eem the character of the tamily ! — why, I say, sink me to perdition 
this instant ! if I don't redden his own hearthstone with his own blood, 
though I wait for it to the last day of my life As sure as he sees the 
day, ni make his children fatherless — I'll have my knife in him !" 
' "Stop! stop! Mr. Clink!" cried Mrs. Mallory, hying her hand upon 
his shoulder, " do cool yourself and do not threaten so terribly." 

" Threaten !'' he exclaimed; " I siy you are as liail as- them; aiid it is 
hisrh time somebody not only threatened, but did it. — What ! isii*t it 
enough that they ruin me as a tradesman for ever, and compel me to this 
beggarly night work, in defiance of both them and their laws, for the 
sake of a paltry existence, not woith holding from one day to another 1 
lsn*t this, I siiv. enough, but must they ruin our children, and degrade us 
still lower beside 1 What ! — we are poor^ are we ? — and it does not mat- 
ter what a child be done to, so that she is poor. They can bribe us, and 
buy us, and sell us ; and if we he neither bribed, nor bought, nor sold, they 
can crush us under their feet ! Well, well, it may d<> for some of you, — 
it may mix with your dastanlly spirits very well ; but /am of a dilfereni 
metal, lads ; and when you see him bribe me, it will be with a redder 
coin than ever his gol I was yet, or ever will be, — that you may depend 
npon. I never passed l»y an injury unrevenged yet; and my nsemory 
Eas not yet got so bad as to let that man slip through it. There's some 
men I should never f«»rgive, if I lived a thousand years, an<l »ome that 1 
would lay my own life down to do five minutes' justice on; hue aliove 
them, there is one shall nbveb slip me, though i go the world over after 
iiim!" 

"Surrender! at the peril of your lives!" exclaimed a bluff coarse 
voice behind them, while, to the almost speechless astonishment and 
dismay af the company, the speaker advanced from the doorway of the 
coal-house above alluded to, discovering the person of a giant-lookiag 
fellow, considerably above six feet in height, clothed in a thick dress for 
the night air, armed with a long pistol in each hand, and guarded by a 
ferocious mastiff at his side. 

" Down with your lights, and defend yourselves, lads!" cried Jerry ; 
" wc are betrayed !" 

Alrao.<4t before these words had passed his lips, half a dozen shots 
whizzed at the intruder, several of which lodge<I in Mrs. Mallory's bacon 
and haras that hung from the ceiling in the room. One of the men on 
the far side'^of tlie table fell from the second shot of the head keeper of 
Kiddal, for he it was ; while the dog he had brought with him attacked 
with the ferocity of a tiger old Jerry himself, who by this time had 
drawn a knife nearly nine inches long from his pocket, and stood pre- 
pared in the middle of the room for the reception of his four-footed an- 
tagonist. Meanwhile, five or six other keepers had found their way 
through the underground passage before described, and now rushed into 
the room to aid their leader. Filled with smoke, as the place was, 
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from the discharge of fire-asms, it became almost impossible to distin- 
guisb friends froai fo :s. The lights were extiugaished, the fire threw 
out onlv a dull red U.uminatioD upon the objects immeiiiately contiguous 
to it, and tie momentary glare o\ discharged guns and pistols alone en- 
abled each party to distinguisht as by a lightning flash, the objects of their 
mutual enmity. At the same time the fierce worrying and howling of 
the dog, mingled with the terrific and thick-coming curses of old Jerry, 
as those two combatants rolled together upon the floor in fearful conten- 
tirn for the mastery, together with the shrieks of the two women on the 
stairs, made up a chorus too dismal almost for the region of purgatory 
itself. 

In the midst of this, succour arrived for the invaded party in the per- 
son of no less a hero than Mr. David Shaw. In a state of exasperation 
amounting almost to frenzy, that individual rushed into the house by the 
same way he had \et\ it, crying out as he impetuously advanced, 
" Where is she ? — where isshe ' — the idea that Mrs. Clink had purpose- 
ly l»etrayed them being alone uppermost in his mind. Making his way« 
as if instinctively, towards the stairs, he beheld something like the figure 
of a woman standing three or four steps above him. for the light was 
not sutiicient to discover more. A plunge with his right hand, which 
erasped a common pocket-knife, was the work of an instant, and the 
undlady of the house — for he had mistaken his object — fell with a dead 
weight under the blow. At the same instant the fingers of his right hand 
became fast bound, and the blood rundown his arm in a bubbling stream. 
Instead of doing the murder he intended, the knife blade struck back- 
wards, and closed tightly upon the holder, that three of his fingers and 
the fleshy part of the thumb were gashed through to the bone. Regard- 
less of all this, he extricated his hand, cast the knife fiercely amongst 
the combatants, and fell to the attack in right good earnest. 

Pope, if I recollect aright, very highly extols some of those similea, 
which Perrault describes as similes with a long tail, introduced by the 
greatest of epic poets into his description of the combats between the 
Trojans and the Greeks. In humble imitation then, of father Homer, 
let me proceed to say, that as a pjatoon of maggots on a cheese-plate 
contend with violent writhings of the body for superiority, as they over- 
run each other, and alternately gain the uppermost place, or roll inglo- 
riously to the bottom in the ambitious strife for mastery; so did the 
preservers and the destroyers of game in the parlour ot the poacher's 
Ken mingle together in deadly strife, amidst the fall of tables and the 
wreck of kegs. 

Securely seated, aAcr the struggles of an unequal war, old Jerry Clink 
might now, by the aid of some friendly candle, have been seen repos- 
ing himself between the legs of a round table, his countenance and hands 
so deeply besmeared with blood as to give him all the grininess of a red 
Indian squatting after a job of scalping, tlie huge mastiflf stretched before 
him, with his head bruised until his features were not dtscernable, and a 
gaping wound behind the \et\ fore-leg, into which had been introduced 
3ie weapon that had let out his life ; while around lay strewed in confu- 
sion the fragments and ribands of nearly every portion of dress tliat Mr. 
Clink had previously worn. Nothing was left of his large snuflT-colour- 
od coat, save the collar and a small portion of the upper ends of the arms; 
his red waistcoat lay in twenty pieces aroiind ; and his unmentionables 
hung about him like tho shattered bark of some old tree, that bad been 
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doomed to experience the lacerating power of a lightning Atroke. Jerry 
coiiW do no more He saw David tihaw, after a desperate struggle 
worthy of a more noble Cavalier, subdued, and pinioned like a market- 
fowl across the back, without the power to utake even an eflbrt in his 
favour; while of the reuiaining portion of his men some had made their 
escape, and the rest, having exhausted thttir means of defence, were sur- 
rendering at discretion 

"Weil, if 1 could, I would not leave you, lads," thought Jerry, as he 
witnessed the defeat of his couipanions, '* Tve stood by you in good, 
and IMl stand by you in evil, fc^ooner than be guilty of a mean action 
like that, I'd do as the great Cato did, and fall upon my own pocket^ 
knife. Here,'' he cried in a loud voice, addressing himself to the head 
gamekeeper. ** here, you big brute! pick me up, will you ? I'm going 
along with nil th' rest." 

** I know that," responded the individual thus addressed, with an illu- 
sion to Mr. Clink's eyes, which would not have benetitle . them, if car- 
ried into etiect, quite so materially as might a pinch of Orimston's snuff; 
'* I'll take care of you suon enough, d chap, trust me for that." 

So saying, he cast a curd rouutl Jerry's body, binding his arms to his 
sides; jn operation which the latter underwent witli the most heroic 
fortitude and good will. Not fo, however, witli the next proceeding; 
fur the gamekeeper, having by this time discovered tlie carcass of his 
murdered dog under the table, seized hold of the loose end of the rope 
with which Jerry was tied, and fell to belabouring him without mercy. 

The remaining portion of his confederates being now secured in two 
bunches of three and four respectively, the whole were marched off un- 
der a strong escort of t eir conquerors, to a lock-up in the village, where 
they remained under guard all night; two or three hours of this time 
being expended in a hot dispute between Jerry and David Shaw, upon 
the point whether Mrs. Anne Clink did, or did not, wilfully and mali- 
ciously betray theiu into the hands of their enemies. 

That individually she was inirocent. the reader is fully aware — alrhough, 
in reaHiy,»hestiH biidbeen the uncY)nscious cause of all the disasters that 
occurred. Ni> sooner had she left her house on this eventful night, as 
described at the conclusion of a preceding chapter, than Mr. Longstaff, 
being fearful that he might have stretched his authority somewhat too far, 
appointed his assistant the constable, to steal out and trace fier footsteps 
wherever she might go, until i.e found her in a ret^ting- place for the night; 
since, by this precaution, the steward would be enabled, in case of need, 
to 6nd her again at any moment he might think proper. The constable 
discharged his commission so well, that he carried back a great deal more 
than he went for: and not only reported the lodging which Mrs. Clink 
had taken up, but also discovered that a number of poachers, as be be- 
lievod. against whom he had long held a warrant granted for offences 
against the game-laws, were there ,and then assembled in mischievous 
cogitation, as he had actually seen one of 'them emerge fiom a pig sty 
at the back of the premises. To be able to detect the unfortunate wo- 
man whom he had deprived of a home, in the very art of patronizing a 
house of poachers upon the soiiire's manor, was the very thing for Mr. 
Longsiafl'. He lost no time in informing the guardians of tlie woods 
what a pretty garrison mi»ht be taken by surprise; and they, in accord- 
ance with that information, and the direction of the constable, accord- 
ingly advanced to the attack with such success as has already been rela- 
ted. 
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The mjary sastained by Mrs. Malhory when knocked down on the 
Maircuse was not very material : nor did she feel it half so much as the 
addttonal one inflicted on her by the magistrates, when she was, some 
short thne after, called up end fined ten pounds for the share she had^ 
taken in this little bus^iness. Longstaff struggled hard to involve Mrs. 
Cl'mk in the same difficulty, on the plea that she had aided and abetted 
Mrs. Mallory, either in having game in her possession, or in eating it; 
but he failed to make out a case : and, as the squire entirely disapproved 
of the step he had taken in breaking up that lady*s house, the steward 
had the additional mortification of heunng himself commanded not only 
to reinstate her therein, but also to make ample restitution for the loss 
and misery he had occasioned to her. 

In conclusion of this chapter, and of the events recorded therein, I 
may briefly observe, that, early on the following ntorning, old Jerry 
Clink, and seven -of his associates, were conveyed to the castle at York; 
and that, ader soliloquising there during some weeks, they underwent 
their trial. Now, if any man can e.<>cape an infringement of the game- 
laws. espec!elly if accompanied by the show of violence, he can escape 
anything — in the items of burglary, manslaughter, and arson, he may be 
considered -invulnerable. They all were found guilty : atid, while some 
of the lesser offenders were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment 
at home, Mr. David Shaw and Jerry Clink were accemuioduted with a 
fourteen year's residence in New South Wales. This judgment served 
only to sharpen the fangs of Jerry '« resentment; but, as revenge is a 
commodity which, like Tliom's TaMy-Ho Sauce, may be warranted to 
keep in all climates with «qual freshness, Jerry not only carried his re- 
sentment ont with him, and |>rcserved it while abroad, but likewise 
brought it back again, for the pnrpose of making use of it, as we shall 
have occasion to see, afler his return to his own country. 
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Thoitgli short, would yet be found, could it be measured by time, nearly fifteen 
years lo»g. C* lin Clink's boyhood and character. A trap if la d for him by Mr. 
LongstaflT, into which his mother lets him fall : with other matters highly ebsentiat 
ta-be told. 

Had not the days of omens and prognostications in great part passed 
by at that enlightened period in which our story commences, it would 
inevitably have been prophesied that the child whose very birth had 
made the steward's wife jealous, set a steward ahogether by the ears, 
and gone far to doud the mind of the lady ofKiddal House, was pre- 
destimid to creiite no common stir when he became a man. In that 
little vessel, it would have been contended, was contained a large mea- 
sure of latent importance ; altliough, contrary to the most approved and 
authentic caues of this nature, there was neither mark, spot, mole, nor 
even pimple, upon him ; no strawberry oii his shoulder, no cherry on 
his neck, no fairy's signet on his breast, by which the Fates are some- 
times so obliging as to signify to anxious mothers the future eminence 
of their sons, or to stamp their identity. But in the absence of all or any 
•of these, he wasgifled with that which some people consider of almost 
as raucu impor.aiMx- amau^jSt the elements of future greatness,— an 
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amount of brain which would have rejoiced the late Dr. Spurzheim, and 
put sweetness into the face ofGall himself. 

During the earlier years of his childhood, Master Colin did not display 
anythiug uncoujniou ; if 1 except the t'xtiaordinary talent he developed 
in the cooaiimption of all kind« of edible commodities, whereby, 1 firm* 
fy believe, he laid the foundation of that excellent figure in which he 6g« 
vred aAier arriving at the age of manhood* Sometimes, when his motb« 
•r was in a mood prospective and reflective, she would look upon him 
witli grief, and almost wish him appetiteless ; but Colin stared defiance 
in her face as he filled his mouth with potatoes, and drunk up as much 
Huilk as would have served a fatting calf. 

Reinstated in the habitation where Colin was bom, his mother event* 
valiy established a little shop, contain ng nearly everything, in a small 
way, that the inhabitants of such a locality could require. A bag of 
flour, a tub of oatmeal, and half a barrel of red herrings, stood for show 
directly opposite the door. A couple of cheeses, and a keg of butter, 
adorned the diminutive counter. Candles, long and short, thick and 
thin, dangled from the ceiling ; half a dozen long brushes and mops 
stood sentry in one corner ; and in and about the window was display- 
ed a varied collection of pipes, penny loaves, tobacco, battledorea, 
■quares of pictures twenty-four for a halfpenny, cotton balls, , whipcord, 
and red worsted nightcaps. In this varied storehouse, with poor pale 
fittle Fanny for his nurse, until he grew too big for her any longer to 
carry him, did our hero Colin live and thrive. After he had found his 
ewn legs, his nurse became his couipanion : and many a time, as he 
grew oIder,r— pitying her hungry looks, and solemn-lookin£r eyes, — has 
lie stolen out with half his own meals in his pinafore, on purpose to give 
lliem unseen to her v« ho, he thought, wanted them n:orc than he. But 
in time the I'ttle shop was to be minded, and Fanny had giown up 
enough to attend to it. Colin mi8.«ed his companion in the fields, and 
therefore he too stayed more at home ; and never felt more happy than 
when, his mother's daily lessons being ended. — he hurried mto tlie 
shop, and found something thathe could do to help.Fanny in her service. 

Possibly it might arise from the bitteiness of her own rtflc clions up> 
on the evils, and the misery, resulting tiom tl.e insincerity and decep- 
tion so common amongst every class of society, that Mrs. Clink very 
early emphatically impresFed upon the mind of her boy the necessity of 
be'mg, above all things, candid and. truth-telling, regardless of whatever 
might be the consequences. Disadvantages, she knew, must accompa- 
ny so unusual a style of behaviour: but, then she said to herself. 

" Let him but carry it out through life, and, if no other pood come of 
h but this, it will fiir outbalance all the rest. — that, by him at Ieast« no 
other young heart will be destroyed, as mine has been. No lasting mis- 
ery will by him he entailed on the confiding and the helpless, under the 
promise of protection : no hope of the best earthfy happiness be raised 
in a weak heart, only to be broken, amidst pain and degradation, and 
•elf-reproach, that has no end except with life. If I ran bring up but 
one such man, thus pure in heart and tongue. I shall die in the full con- 
sciousness that, whatever my own sins may have been, I have lefl behind 
me one in the world far better than any I have found there !" 

And so Master Colin was tutored on all occasions to think as correct- 
ly as he could, and tticu to say what he thought, without fear, or hope of 
favour. 
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While Colin year after year thus continued to advance toward that 

Eeriod when he should finally peck his way through the shell ofhift child- 
ood, and walk out unfledged into the world, his carreer did not pa^ 
unmarked hy that ancient enemy of his mother, Longstaff, the steward. 
Wtierever that worthy went, he was doomed, very frequently, to hear 
the name ofyoung Master Clink alluded to in terms which, in the inner 
miin of Mr. Lnngstaff, seemed to throw even the cleveresist of his own 
h'ttle Lonvjitaffs at home totally in the rear. Colin was a daring fellow, 
or a good-hearted fellow, or a comical lad, who promised to turn out 
iromething more than common ; while Madttsr Chatham Bolingbroke 
Longstaff, and Mrs. iEneusiua Lrixton Longstaff, the most promising 

Eair of the family, were no more talked about, save by himself, Mrs. 
ongKtaff, and the servants, than they would have been had tbey never 
honoured society with their presence. The annoyance resulting to Mr. 
Lougstaff from this comparison was rendered more bitter in consequetice 
of the formerly alleged, but now universally disowned, relationship be- 
tween himself and our hero. He could not endure that the very child, 
whose mother had endeavoured to cast disgrace upon him, and whom 
he hated on that account with intense hatred, should thus, not only, as it 
were, exalt poverty above riches, but overtop intellectually in their na- 
tive village as fine a family as any Suffolk grazier could wish to see. 
He determined, at length, to use his utmost exertions in order to rid the 
village of him; and, the better to effect his object, he endeavoured, by 
descending to meannesses which would not have graced anybody half so 
well as himself, to worm himself again into the good opinion of Colin's 
mother, by pretending that the doctrine of forget and forgive was not 
only eminently Chrisuan and pious in its«'lf,-but that also, if it were not to 
be continually acted upon, and practically carried out, the various mem- 
bers of society mi^ht have nothing else to do but to be at endless war 
with one another. Though he had at one time certainly regarded Mrs, 
Clink as a very great enemy of his, he yet wished to let by-gones be by- 
gones ; and, as she had had such a misfortune, if he could be of any 
benefit to her in putting the boy out when he was old enough, he should 
DO* refuse his ser^•ices. Now, although the spirit of .Mrs. Clink only 
despised this man for his conduct from first to last, and not the less so on 
account of what she considered his present unmanly speaking for the 
purpose of currying her good- will a^ain, she yet reflected that the ben- 
efit of Colin was her highest conj^ideration ; and tha; any help which 
might be extended to her for hitn, ought not to be refused, however 
much she might dislike the hand that gave it. 

An opening accordingly appeared to the prophetic eye of Mr. Long- 
staff, not only for riddiuff the parish of one whose pjesence he could 
not tolerate, but also of accommodating him with a situation where he 
would have the satisfaction of reflecting that Colin would both s'eep on 
thonis, and wake to pass his days in no garden of roses. He would 
lower his crest for him — he would take the spirit out of him — he would 
contrive to place him where he should learn on the wrong side of his 
mouth how to make himself the talk of a town, while the children of his 
great superiors were passed by as though they had neiti er wealth, qual- 
ity nor talent to recommend them: and, in doiug t' is, le should at lie 
same time, be paying, with compound interest, the ct pi I e owed to 
Colin's mother. 

Such were the steward's reflections, when he found t'.iat the bait he 
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hnng out had been tiken by Mrs. Clink, and that he should, at the ffrsC 
convenient opportunity, have it wholly in his power to dispose of Mas- 
ter Colin Clink after the best fashion his laudable wish for vengeance- 
micrht susrirest. 

How Mr. Lon^staff planned anxK^ucceeded. in his design, and what 
kind of people Master Colin got amongst, together with, certain curious 
advenbires which befeJ hitu in his new situation, I shall proceed, with 
all dae attention to the reader's convenieirce,. to relate in the ensuing 
chapter, as it is imperative upon me to conclude the present with some 
reference to the proceediiigfi. of the parties whom we left in trouble at 
thie old hall of Kiddal. 

When Dr. Rowel had fully attended to the wants of his unfortunate 
patient. Miss Shirley seized the earliest opportunity to make an earnest 
inquiry of him as to Mrs. Lupton's state, and the probabilities of her 
speedy recovery. 

"Oh, she will soon be better — much be'tcr !" encouragingly exclaim- 
ed the doctor. "A slight delirium of this kind is easily brought on by 
excftement; hut it is only temporary. There is no organic dbeas» 
whatever. We shall not have the least occasion to think of removing 
her to my tstaHiahmerU^ — not the least. Mrs. Lupton is c<institutionally 
very sensitive ; but she is not a subject in any way predisposed to- 
mental affliction. The course of my practice has led me to make, per< 
fiaps, a greater amount of observation on diseases of this peculiar de- 
scription thiin could.be found amongst all the other medfcal men in Eng- 
land put together^ I do not hesitate at all to state that, because I know 
it to he the fact; and I have invariably remarked, that amongst the 
great raaibrTty of insane persons that have been .upder my care, and no 
practTtioner could have had more, there is a pechharity, — a difiereuce,. 
— an organic something or other, which, I am as much convinced as oC 
my o^n existstence. might have been perceptible to a clever man at the 
period of their very earliest mental development, and which marked 
them out. if I may so say, to become at one period or other of tlieir lives 
inmates of such establishments as this extensive one of mine at Nabblield. 
Bui the good lady of this house has nothing of that kind about her. I 
pronounce her to be one of the very last persons who could require, for 
permanent mental afTectitms, the care, restraint, and assiduous atten- 
tions, only to be obtained in a retreat, where the^nedical adviser is him- 
self a permanent resident The course of treatment I am adopting will 
soon bring her about again, — very soon. But I must beg you will be so 
kind as to to take care that she is kept quiet, and — and prevent her as 
mjich as possible from conversing on painful or exciting subjects," con* 
eluded the doctor, smilinsr very sweetly as he looked into Miss Sh rleyV 
eyes and profoundly bowed her a good night. 

" That fellow is a quack." thought Miss Shirley, as she ret4imed to 
Mrs. Lupton's chamber. " There is, as be says, an organic something 
about Aim that renders hkn very repulsive to me ; and, if nothing worse 
come of him than we have had to>-night, it will be a great deal more than 
his appearance promises." 

Thus thinkinsr. she threw herself into an easy-chair by her friend's 
bedside, and remained watching her, attentively through the night. 

However much of a quack the doctor might be, his opinion respect- 
ing Mrs. Lupton's recovery proved to be correct. In the course of » 
few weeks she might hnYe been seen as formerly, for hours together, 
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with stow steps, and a deep-seated expresvnon ofmelancholy, pacing th« 
eardeiis ind woods of Kiddal, regardlesH almost of times and seai*oo9. 
Though now perfectly recovered, her recent illness formed a very plau- 
sible pre ext on which to found reasoni^ for ha^ttening her again away 
from home : for tliat she wa.s an unwelcome tenant there, will readily 
be believed from the facts already related. 

Oue diy, afler a private consultation with the sqnire, Dr. Rowel rad- 
denly discovered that it would prove materially beneficial tatbe health 
of the lady of Kiddal were she to exchange for some time the dttll mo- 
notonous life of the gloomy old hall, for the more gay and spirit- fltirring 
society of some busy city. He, therefore, impressed upon her, as a 
condition absolutely indispensable to a perfectly restored tone of the 
mind, the necessity under vi^hich she lay of residing for a while in or 
about the metropolis. Mrs. Luptou soon mentioned the subject agaip 
to her friend Miss Shirley. 

" It has been proposed to me," said she, " to leave this place, and re- 
side a while in Loudon. I know the reason well — I feel it in my heart 
bitterly. I have been here too long, Mary. My picture on the wall is 

?nite enough — he does not want me ; but it is ot no use to complain ; 
shall be as happy there as I am here, or here as I should be there. 
The time that I spend here seems to me only like one long thought of 
the hour, whether it come soou or late, wheu all that I endure shall beat 
an end. The ouly thing I lov*. here, Mary, is that sweet little church- 
yard, — it looks so peaceful? When I am away, u y only wish is that of 
returning, though why I should wish to return appears etrange. Bnt I 
cannot help it, — I kuow not how it is : but while I aui alive, Mary, it 
seems as though I mn<t haunt what ought to be my place, whether I will or 
not. Welcome or unwelcome, loved orhuted.l feel thnti um still a wife." 
Her unresisting spirit gave way to the proposed arrangement withont 
a murmur, and, with the exception of one or two brief visits which she.-M 
made during the summer season to her unhappy home, s e remained, '. 
for the time of which I have spoken, hving apart, as though formally 
separated from her husband, during a len^ened period of some years. 
Under these circiimstinces, her friend Miss Shirley continued almost 
constantly with her, diverting her mind as much as possible from the 
subject which poisoned the happiness of her whole life, and supporting 
her in sorrow, when to divert reflection was possible no longer. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Mr. Lon^«t««fr nd«»R over to Snittcrton Lodge to obtain Colin a situation. Miss Maria 
Sowersoft and Mr. Samuel Palothorpc — his Aitiire m.'strest and inastcr-ldescribed. 

•:. At the distance of some five or six miles from Bramleigh. and to the 
sdnthwest of that village lies an extensive tract of bare, treeless country,* 
whfQh some years ago was almost wholly uniuclosed ; if we except a 
sniall farm, the property of the chnrch, together with some few scattered 
patches, selected on account of their sitnation. and inclosed with low 
rtonc walls, in order to entitle tliem to the denomination of fields. Ow- 
ing to the abundance ofgorse, or whtiw,- with' whioh the nncultivated 
parts of that district were overgrown, it hadc^itwd the characteristic 
mme of " Whinmoor ;" while, in ordei^t^'do^er the barreness of the 
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place, and to exalt it somewhat in the eyes ofstrangers, the old farm Tw 
self, to which i liave alnided, was dignified with the title of Snitterton 
Lodge, the seat of Miss Maria Sowersofl, its present tenant. 

Early one morning in the spring season, Mr. Longstaff, the steward^ 
mounted his horse in high glee, and jogged a!o ig the miry by-roads 
which led towards this abode, with the intention of consulting Miss 
Sowersoft upon a piece of business, which to him was of the very great- 
est importance. He had ascerUiined on the preceding evening that 
Miss Sowersofl was in want ofa farmin'-boy ; one whom she could have 
cheap, and from some little distance oti. ludeed, from a combination 
of circumstances uufivourtble to herself, she found some ditficulty in 
getting suited from the immediate neighbourhood where she was 
known. If the boy happened to be without friends to look afler him, 
or to interfere between him and his employer, all the better. Peace 
would thereby be much more certainly secured; besides that, it would 
beall the greater charity to> em^iley snch a boy in a place where, she 
well knew, he would never lack abundance of people to look after him, 
and to chastise him whenever he went wrong. In fact, Miss Maria her- 
self regarded the situation as so- eligible in the matters of little work, 
large feeding. an:l excellent moral tutorage, that she held the addition of 
wages to be almost unnecessary ; and, theren[)re, very piously otfered 
less than half the sum commonly given elsewhere. 

Mr. Longstaff had been acquainted with Miss Sowersofl for soma 
years in the way of trade : as that conscientious lady was in the habit of 
purchasing broken-kneed horses, &c. off the estate at Bramleigh ; and 
after doctoring them up, and disguising their blemishes, of reselling them 
as sound wherever she could, whether to strangers, friends, or relations. 
He had enjoyed various opportunities, therefore, of becoming acquaint- 
ed with her character ; and he knew that, if he had possessed the pow- 
er to mafce a situation for Master Colin Clink exactly afler he model of 
his own fancy, he could not have succeeded better in gratifying his own 
malice, than he was likely to do by getting tlie boy placed under the dare 
of the mistress of Snitterton Lodge. 

Mr. Longstafi* arrived at the place of his destination about two hours 
before noon; and, on entering the house, found Miss Powersoft very 
busily engaged in frying a meal of veal cutlets for the delicate palate of 
a trencher faced, red-clay complexioned fellow, who sat at his ease in a. 
home-made stuffed chair by the fire, looking on while the operation pro- 
ceeded, with all the confidence and self-satisfaction of a master of the 
bouse. This worthy was the head farming-man. or director general of 
the whole establishment, not excluding Miss Maria herself; for he exer- 
cised a very sovereign- sway, not only over everything done, and over 
every person employed upon the premises but, also, it was generally 
believed, over the dreary region of Miss Sowersofi's heart. That he 
was a paragon of perfection, and well-entided to wield the sceptre of 
the homestead, there could be no doubt, since Miss Maria herself, who 
must be considered the best jiulge, most positively declared it. 

In his youth this usefi>l man had been christened Samuel ; but time,, 
which impairs cloud-capped towers, and crnmbles palaces, bad fretted 
away some porti&n of that stiitely name, and left to him only the frag- 
mentary appellation of " Sammy." 

** What!" exclaimed the steward, in surprise, as he caught tlie sound 
9C the frying pan, and beheld a clean napkin, spread half over the tablt. 
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911 Sammy's side, with one knife and fork, and a plateful of bread, laid 
upon it; ** dinner at ten o'clock, Miss Sowersoft? 

" Good morning to yon, air !" interposed Sammy. 

" Oh, bletnA you, no !" replied the individual addresfied, it is only a 
rbit of warm lunch I was ywAi frizzling for Sammy. You see, steward,- 
he is out in these fields at six o'clock every morning, standing in the 
sharp cold winds till he is almost perished, and his appetite gets as keen 
as mustard. Really, I do say sometimes I wonder bow he does it to be 
■o well as he is t but then you know, he is used to it, and I generally do 
him up a bit of something hot about nine or ten o'clock, that serves him 
pretty well till dinner-time. Even with tliut, you'd be astonished, Mr. 
LongstafV, to see the dinner he pecks up two hours atler. I'm obliged 
to get him one little thing or other three or four times a day, he is so 
very delicate. If I bad not always something ready for him to pounce 
upon at the very time he thinks he can eat a bit, it would be all of no 
use ; his relish for it would be gone directly." Then handing up a disk 
of cutlets sufficient for a small family, she continued, — '* Now, fcJammy, 
do try if you can manage this morsel while it is hot. Will you have ale,, 
or a sup of warm gin-and- water." 

Sammy was in no hurry to inform her which of the two he should 
prefer; and therfore Miss Sowersoft remaiued in an attitude of expec- 
tatiou, watching Samuiy's mouth, mitil it pleased him to express his de- 
cision in favour of gin-and- water. 

While Mr. Samuel Palethorpe was intently engaged in putting the cut- 
lets out of sight, Mr. Longstaff introduced the subject of his visit in a 
brief conversation, which was carried on with the mistress of the hoiise^ 
while she was engaged in the delightful duty of mixing a quantum of the 
aforesjiid spirit, in readiness whenever Sammy might feel a relish fur it. 
Mr. l^ng-itaflTgave the lady to understand that he had taken the trouble 
of riding on purpose over to nauni to her a boy, one Colin Clink, who^ 
he believed, would just suit the situation she had vacant. He was now 
about fifteen years old, but as strong as an unbroke filly ; he had sense 
enough to learn anything; had no friends,— only oue, in the shape of a 
helpless mother, — so that Miss Sowersnfl might do anything she liked 
with him withrut fear of being crossed by anybody's meddling; and, at 
the sauie time, he thought that by a little dexterous management she 
might contrive to ob ain him for an old song. For several reasons, 
which it v^'ould be needless to exphun, he himself also strongly wished 
to see the boy comfortably settled in her hou^:e, as he felt convinced 
that it would prove highly advantageous to all parties concerned. He 
concluded by recommending Miss Sowerso(\ to pay a visit to Bramleigh; 
when she ||luld not only see the boy with her own eyes, but also make 
such statements to his mother as to her uught at the time seem lit. To 
this propositi Miss Maria eventually agreed : and this amiable pair part- 
ed on tlie understanding that she should be driven over by Mr. Pale- 
thorpe in the chaise-cart the following day. Just as Mr. Longstaff was 
passing out of the door, he was invited in again to take a glass of wine ; 
an appeal which he felt no desire to resist, especially as it was immedi- 
ately reac|ied out and filled for him by the fair hand of the hostess her* 
self. 

" You'll have one, Sammy ?" asked she, as she placed a glass upon 
the table, close under the nose of that hero, " for I'm sure it can do youi 
no harm such a day as this." 
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** Why, tbank'pe, ineesis," replied he, filling it to the brim, " but I feel 
as irrd had almost enough." 

" Stuffand nonsense about enongh !" cried Miss Maria; "yon are 
always Teeling as if yon had had enough, according to your acconnt; 
though you eat and drink nothing at all, hardly, considering what you 
get through every day." 

Sammy looked particularly spiritual at this, as though he felt half per- 
suaded that he did actually live like a seniph, and took off his wine at a 
gulp, satisfied, in the innocence of his own heart, that no reflections 
whatever could be made upon him by the steward after the verbal war- 
rant thus given by his mistress, in corroboration of the extreme absti- 
nence which he endured. 

♦••Well, meesis," continued Sammy, rising from his chair, stretching 
his arms, and opening his mouth as wide as ihe entrance of a hen-roost, 
" I'll inst go again a bit, and see how them men's getting on. "They do 
nought but look about 'em when I arn't there." And, so saying, he 
walked out, with the cautious deliberation of a man jnst reiurumg from 
a pnbHc dinner. 

** A man like that," said Miss Sovversoft, as she gazed after him with 
looks of admiration, '* Mr. Longsbiff, is a treasure on a farm ; and I am 
sure we could never get our own out of this, do as we would, till he 
came and took the direction of it. He is such an excellent manager to 
be sure, and dees underfstund all kinds of cattle so well. _ Why, his opin- 
ion is always consulted by everybody in the neighbourhood : but then, 
you know, if they buy, he gets a trifle for his judgment, and so that 
helps to make him up a little for his own purse. 1 could trust him with 
every penny I possess, I'm sure. He sells out and buys in everything 
we have ; and I never yet lost a single farthing by anything he did. 
Why, yon remember that pony of Dr. Rowel's ; he knocked it to pie- 
ces with his hard riding, and one thing or another ; well, Sammy bought 
that; and, by his good management of his knees, and a few mni cent 
falsehoods, you know, just in the way of tnide, he sold it again to a par- 
ticular friend, at a price that more thun doubled our money." 

The steward, weary of Sammy'** praises, and despairing of an end to 
them, pulled nut his watch and observed that it was nigh time for him to 
be on the saddle again. On which Miss Sowersoft checked herself for 
the present, and, having renewed her promise to go to Bramleigh on the 
morrow, allowed Mr. LongstaflTto depart. 

With such a clever master, and eloquent mistress, Colin could scarce- 
ly fail to • enefit most materially ; and so he did,— though not exactly in 
the way intended, — for he learned while there, a few experimental les- 
sons in the art of living in the world, which lasted him dnriilf the whole 
subsequent period of his life : and which he finally bequethed to me, in 
order to have them placed on record for the benefit of the reader. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Enhances the r'^der's opinion of Mr. Palethorpe and Miss Sower«ofl atill higher and 
higher: and describes an interview which the latter had with Mr. Long8tafi'rc:ip6ct- 
ingour hero. 

The benevolent Mr. Longstafl^ lost no lime after his return home in 
acquainting Mrs. Clink with the great and innumerable advantages of 
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ihe situation at Snitterton Lod^e. which he bad been endeavouring to pro- 
cure Tor her 8on. Nor did he fail very Atron^y to impresn npou her 
mind how necessary it would he when IVl iwt Sowersofl should arrive, fow 
her to avoid sticking ranch about tiie temia on which Colin was to go ; 
because, if by any mishap she should chance to otfeud that lady, and 
thus break otf'the ncj^otiation, an opportunity woul 1 nlip through her 
fingers, which, it was highly probable, no concatenation of fortunate cir- 
cuinsttinces would ever again throw in her \^ay. Her decision not be- 
ing required before the followiug morning, she passed the night al- 
most sleeplessly in cousiderins the nffair under every point of view 
that her anxious imagination could suggest. Colin himself, like 
most other boys, true to the earliest propensity of our nature, preferred 
a life passed in fields and woods, amongst horses, dogs, and cattle, to 
that of a dull shop, behind a counter : or of any tedious and sickly me- 
clianicul trade. 80 far that was good. What he himself nppioved, he^ 
was most likely to succeed in ; and with success in field-craft, he might 
eventually become a considerable farmer, or raise, himself, like Mr. 
Longstaff, to the «tewardship of some lar^e estate. Visions, never to be 
realised, now rose in vivid distinctness before the menial eyes of Mis- 
tress Clink. The far-off greatness of her own son as a man of business 
passed in shining glory across the field of her telescope. But, when 
again she reflected that every penny of his fortune remained to be gath- 
ered by his own fingers, the glass dropped from her eye, — all becamt 
agam dark; the speck of lisrht she had so magnified, disappeared. But 
sleep came tu wrap up all doubts: and she woke on the morrow, re- 
solved that Colin should thus for the first time be launched upon the 
stieam of life. 

Early in the afternoon a horse stopped at Mrs. Clink's door, bearing 
upon his back a very well-fed, self-satisfied, easy-looking man, about 
forty years of aiire; and, behind him, on a rusty pillion, at least three 
generations old. a lady in black sillc gown and bonnet, of no beautiful 
aspect, and who had passed apparently about eight-and-forty years in 
this sublunary world. Mistress Clink was at no loss to conjecture at 
once that in this couple she beheld the future master and mistress of her 
son Colin. Nor can it be said she was mistaken ; the truth being, that 
after the departure of Mr. Longstafi'from Snitterton Lodge on the pre- 
ceding day, it had occurred to Miss Sowersoft that instead of taking the 
chaise-cart, as had been intended, it would be far pleasantcr to take the 
longest-backed horse on the premises, and rule on a pillion behind Sam- 
my. In this m;mner, then, they reached Bramleigh. 

While Mr. Palethorpe went down to the Cock and Bottle to put up 
his horse, and refresh himself with anything to be found there which he 
thought he could relish. Miss Sowersoft was conducted into the house 
by Fanuy ; and. within the course of a very few minutes, the desired 
interview between her and Mistress Clink took place. 

Colin was soon after called in to be looked at. 

" A nice boy !" observed Miss Sowersoft. — " a fine boy, indeed ! 
Dear! haw tall he is of his age ! Come here, my boy," and she drew 
him towards her, and fixed him between her knees while she stroked liis 
hair over his forehead and finished off with her band at the tip of his 
nose. " And how should you like, my boy, to live with me, and ride 00 
homes, and make hay, and gather up corn in harvest-time, and keep 
st^eep and poultry, and live on all the fat of the lund, as we do at Siii(* 
t^rton Lodge?" 
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" Very mnch," replied Colin ; " I should have some rare fun there." 

*' Rare fun, wc»uld you ?" repeated Miss Sowersofl, laughing. " Well, 
that is finely said. \Ve shall see about that, my boy, — we shall see. Then- 
yon would like to pv back with us, would you?" 

♦' Oh, yes : I'll ^o as soon as Fanny has finished my shirts, thank you.*' 

" And when you get there yoMt will tell me how you like it, — won't 
yon." 

** Yes, ma*am,*' continued Colin ; " mother has tanght me always to 
gay what I think. 1 shall be sure to tell you exactly.'* 

" What a good mother !'* exclBimed Miss Sowersoft. 

'' I like her better than anybody el.ve in the world." added Colin. 

" What, better than me ;" ironically demanded Miss Sowersoft. 

** I don't like you at all. I tell you .'" he replied, at the same time break- 
in* from her hands; '' for 1 don't know you; and, besides, you are not 
half so pretty as my mother, nor Fanny either." 

Miss Sowersoft blushed, and looked confused, at this bit of truth — for 
a truth it was, whk;h any man or wouiafl, in the world, under similar 
circumstances, Would certainly have thougitt, but not have given utter- 
ance to. 

" I will teach you your manners, younsr Impudence, when I get hold 
•f you, or else there are no hazel twigs in Snitterton plantation !" thought 
Miss Sowersoft, reversing Colin's system, and keeping that truth all to 
herself which she ought to have spoken. ' 

" You will take care he is well fed ?" remarked Mistress Clink, some- 
what in a tone of interrogation, as though anxious to divert her visitor's 
thoughts to some other topic. 

" As to feeding," replied Miss Maria, once more verging towards her 
favourite topic, " I can assure you, ma'am, that the most delicious din- 
ner is set out every day on my table ; with n fine, large, rich Yorkshire 
})nddinsr. the size of one of those floor-stones, good enough, I am sure 
or a duke to sit down to. If you were to see the quantities of things 
that I put into my oven for the men's dinner, you would he astonished. 
Great howls flill of stewed meat, puddings, pies, and, I am sure roasted 
potatoes pa-'t counting. Look at Sammy. Yon saw him. He does no 
discredit to the farm, I think. And really he is sucti a cleaver, good 
houest man ! He is worth a Jew's eye on that farm, for I never in my 
life could ifet any man like him. Then, see what an excellent master he 
will be for this boy. In five or six years he wojild be fit to take the best 
situation that ever could be got for him, a^id do Sammy a deal of credit 
too, for his teaching. And as to his being taken ill, or anything of that 
kind, we never think of such a thins with us. People ofien complain of 
havinsr no appetite, but it requires all that we can do to keep their appe- 
tites down. A beautiful bracing air we have off the moor, worth e\erj 
doctor in Yorkshire ; and I really believe it cures more people that are 
ill than ail of them put to<;ether.' Sammy is almost double the man he 
was when he first came." 

This discourse was not lost upon Mistress Clink. That lady looked 
upon the character of her visitor as a sort of essence of honesty, bospi- 
tality, and good nature; and. iufluenced by the feelinffs of the' oment, 
■he regarded Mr. LongstaflTas really a friendly man. Miss Sowersoft as 
the best of women, and Colin the most fortunate of boys. 

Under these circumstances it became no difficult matter for Miss Ma- 
fia to settle the affair exactly to her own mind; and, under the pretence 
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•f instruction in his business, which was never to be given, — of abun- 
dance, which he never Ibund, — and of good-nature, which was concen- 
trated wholly upon one individual,- -to persuade Mistress Clink to give 
the service of her boy on the consideration that, in addition to all bis 
other advantiiges, he should receive twenty-five shillings for the first year, 
and five shillings additional per year afterwards. This bargpin being 
ftruck, it was agreed that Cohn should be sent over at the earliest con- 
venient time ; and Miss i^owercoit took her leave. 

lu order to save the expense of any slight refreshment at the tavern, 
Miss Maria called upon her friend tlie steward, on the pretence of com- 
iBuuicatiug to him the result of her visit. She fouud that worthy iu bis 
diumg-roouj, with Mtuaer Chatham Bolingbioke Longstaff— whom h« 
was attempting lo drill in the art of oratory, — mounted upon the table, 
■and addressing his /iiJier, who was the ouly iudividual in the room, as a 
llighly re»pectable and very numerous audience. 

While this was proceeding here, Mis<« ifineasina Laxton, in an ad- 
joining room, sat twanging the strings of a hnrp. On tlie other side her 
younger sister. Miss Magota, was spreading cakes of Reeve's water- 
jBoIours upon sheet's of Whatman's paper, and digniiying the combina- 
tion with Uie title of drawings: while, above stairs, young Smackerton 
William Lon^statt' was acquiring the art of horsemanship on a steed of 
wood; and the younger Longstufis, — in whose diminutive persons the 
steward's family tapered off like a rnt's tail,— were exercising with woo4- 
en ssvordri, with a view to future eminence in the army ; and, ahogeth- 
er, were making such distuibance in-Uie house as rendered it a perfect 
Babel. 

Into this noisy dwelling did Miss Sowersoft introduce herself; and, 
after having stood out with good pretended admiration Master Boling- 
broke's lesson, eventually succeeded in obtaining a hearing from tha 
happy parent of all tliis rising greatness. 

The steward congratulated her upon the agreement she had made, but 
advised her to be very strict with the boy Colin, or in a very short time 
she would find him a complete nuisance. 

" If you do not make something of him Miss Sowersoft," said he, " I 
am afniil he'tl turn out one of that sort that a parish wnuld much rather 
be without than st^e in it He has sori.e sense, as I toKI you yesterday, 
but that makes him the more niischievous. Sense is well enough aniungst 
sue I families as mine, Miss Sowerbol't, where parrnts have iH)th money 
and discretion to luro it in the right channel, and din ct it to proper ends; 
but I do conscientiously b<Ueve that when laleitt gets an.ongst |MM)r peo- 

Ele it plays the very deuce with thein, unless it is gruhl)ed up root and fibre 
y somebody who understands much better what is gmxl lor them than 
they can possibly know lor themselves. If you do not hold a tight string 
over that boy Colin he'll ^et the upper hand of you. as cure as your head 
is on your shoulders, i should take no notice of him, nor encourage him 
in any way, more than 1 could {lossibly help. Bring him down as much 
ss you can. It he should happen to drop off altogether. I do not think 
anyliody would trouble hin:selt much to inquire how it happened." 

" You are right — very right!" exclaimed Miss Maria. *' 1 am sure if 
you had actually known how he insulted me this morning to my face, 
though I was quite a sfraiiiier to fakn. you could not have said anything 
more true It was lucky for him tnat Sammv did not heai it, or thers 
would not have been a square inch of white skin k;ft on his back by this 
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time. His mother cannot be any great shakes, I should think, to let hind 
go on so." 

*« Hi« mother !" criei! Longstsiff; " pooh ! pooh ! Between you and me, 
Miss So^ersoft, — though it does not do to show evprylnxiy what colour 
you wear towards iheni, — theie is notaiierson in the world — and 1 ought 
not to say il ofa woman, hut so it is — there ia not a single individual liv^ 
ing that 1 ha;te uiore thun I do that woii.an. She crea^ more iniachief 
in my family, and between Mrs. Longstatf and myself, si^ne years ago, 
than time has Iwen able altogether to repair. 1 cannot mention the cir- 
cumiitance more f»rttcul:irlv,'i)ut you Uiay suppose it was no ordinary 
thing, when 1 tell you, that thouuh IVIrs. 1 on^htafl knows the charge to 
have lieen as. false ae a quicksand ; though she na> c*implet«'ly exonenited 
me from it, time alter time, when we happened to talk the matter over; 
yet, if ever she gets the Irast out of temper, and I say a word to her, she 
slaps that charge in my faci> agam, as though it were as fresh as yester* 
day, and hs true as Baker's Chronirles." 

*' Ay, dear !" sighed Miss Maria, " 1 feared she was a bad one.*' 

** Si\e is a bad one," repeated Longstaff. 

" And that lad is worse," added the lady; " However, we'll cure him, 
Mr. Longfltaff." 

Miss Maria SowerFoft laughed, and the steward laughed likewi.se as 
he added, that it would afford him very great pleasure indeed to hear of 
lier success. 

This matter being settled so much to their mutual satisfaction, Mr. 
Lonsrstaff invited his visitor to join Mrs. Longstafl' and her daughtem, 
the Afisses Laxton and Magota, over a plate of bread and butter, and a 
glass of port, which were always ready when the lessons of the morning 
were finished. This invitation, being the main end scope of her visit, 
ahe accepted at once : and aAer a very comfortable refection, rendered 
dull only by the absence -of Sammy, she took her leave. Shortly aAeiv 
wards Miss Maria might have been seen again upon her pillion ; while 
Mr. Pafetborpe, mightily refreshed by the relishable drinks he had found 
at the tavern, trotted on his horse towards home at a round speed, for 
which everybody, save the landlady of the inn, who had kept his reckon- 
ing, was unable to account. 



CHAPTER X. 



A parting scene between Colin and Fanny, with th^ promipet tbey made to eack 

other. Colin sets out for his new destination. 

Something closely akin to grief was visible in the little cottage at 
Bramleigh, even at daybreak, on that gloomy morning which had been 
fixed upon for Colin's departure. It was yet some hours before the 
time at which he should go; for his mother and Fanny had risen with 
the first dawn of light, in order to have every thing for him in a state of 
preparation. Few words were exchanged between them as they went 
mechanically about their household work ; but each looked serious, as 
though the day was bringing sorrow at its close ; and now and then the 
Kfting of Fanny's clean white apron to her eyes, or the'sudden and un- 
conRcious fall of big tears upon h* r hands, as she kneeled to whiten the 
little -hearthstone of the house, betrayed the presence of feelings in her 
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t^Mond which put a seal upon the tongue, and demanded the obeenrancd 
of silence to keep them pent within their trembling prison-place. Th^ 
mother, whose heart was more strongly fbrti6ed with the hope of her 
boy's well-doing, felt not so deeply, through the uppermost thoughts in 
her mind were yet of him, and of this change. 'Fo-morrow he would 
be gone. How she should miss his open heart and voluble tongue whicit 
were wont to make her forget all the miseries she had endured on his ac* 
count! She would no longer have need to lay the nightly pillow for 
him ; nor to call him in the morning again to another day of life und ac* 
tion. The house would seem desolate without him ; and she and Fanny 
would have to learn how to be alone. 

His little box of clothes was carefally packed up ; and amongst them 
Fanny ^atd a few trifliAg articles, alJ she could, — which had been bought, 
unknown to any one, with the few shillings which had been hoarded up 
through a long season. These, she tfaonght, might surprise him at some 
unexpected moment with the memory of home, and of tho^e he had left 
there ; when, perhaps, the treatment he might receive from others 
would render the memory of that home a welcome thing. A small phial 
of ink, three penny ready-made pens, and half a quire of letter-paper, 
formed part-of Faftny's fVeigbtage : as she intended thttt, incase he could 
net return often enough on a visit to them 'of some few hours, he should 
at least, write to te41 them how he fared. 

When she was about completing the arrangements Colin entered the 
room, in high spirits at the anticipated pleasures of his new mode of ex* 
istence. 

" Is it all ready, Fanny ?" he a^ked ; at the same time picking up one 
end of the cord by which tke box was to be bound. 

** Yes," she t>rief1y replied ; accompanying that single monosyllable 
with a sudden and convulsive catching of the breath, which told of an 
overladen bosom better than any larfguage. 

" Then I shall go very soon," cooly observed CoUa, — *' there is no 
good in stopping if everything is ready. 

"Nay, not yet." murmured Fanny, as she bowed down her head un- 
der the pretence of arranging something in the box, though, in reality, 
only to hide that grief which in any other manner she could no longer 
conceal. " We can't tell when we shall see you again. Do not go 
sooner than you can help, for the latest will be soon enough." 

" What, are you crying t" asked Colin. *' I did not mean to make 
yen cry ;" and he himself began to look unusually serious " It is a good 
place, you know ; and, if I get on well, perhaps when 1 am grown up I 
shall be able to keep a little house of my own, and then you, and my 
mother, and I, will live there, and be as comfortable as possible together. 
Yon shall be dairymaid, while I ride about to see that the men do their 
work ; and as for my inether.she shall do as she Jikes." 

Though not much consoled by this pleasing vision of future happi- 
neas, Fanny could not but smile at the earnestness with which Colin 
had depicted k. Indeed he could not have offered this balm to her 
wounded spirit with greater sincerity had such a result as that alluded to 
been an inevitable and unavoidable consequence of his present engage- 
ment at Snitterton Lodge, Whinmoor, the seat of Miss Maria Sower- 
soft. But Fanny had still less faith in the prognostications of her little 
■eer, in consequence of the opinion which she had secretly formed of the 
character of his mistress ; notwithstanding the plausibility of her conver- 
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flation. The natural expression of4xer countenance appeared to be that 
of clouded moroseness and grasping avarice; while a sort of equivocal 
crossing of the eyes, though only occasional, seemed to evince to thoe^ 
who could deeply read the human face divine, the existence of two dui- 
tbictand opposite sentiments in her mind, to either oi' which she could, 
with equal show of truth, ^ive utterance, as occfsion might render ne- 
cessary. Over all tliis, however, and as it were, upon the surface, her 
life of traffic with the world seemed to have rendered it need fill for her to 
assume a character which too oflen enabled her to impose upon the real- 
ly honest and innocent ; though it never lef\, even upon the most nnaiia- 
Iiectiug, any very deep feeling of CAa6dence in her integrity. Such, at 
east, were the impressions which Miss Sowersofl's appearance produ- 
ced upon the mind of Fanny ; though the latter made no other use of 
them than that ol taking some little precautions, in order to be informed 
truly in what manner she and Colin might agree, which otherwise she 
would not have deemed at all needful. 

^* You will come over to see us every Sunday ?" she asked. 

" Yes, if they will let me," replied Colin. 

" Let you !" But she suddenly checked herself. ** And. if not, when 
they will not let you, you will be sure to write, Colin ? Now promise 
me that. Or, if anything should be amiss-r-if you should not like the 

Slace, for there is no telling till you have tried it ; if it should so happen 
lAt they do not use you so well as they ought to do, send, if you cannot 
come, directly ; and, if there is nobody else to help you that is better 
able," — Fanny stood up, and clasped both his hands with deep energy 
between her own—*' I will sbmd by you as long as 1 Hve. 1 am not 
«bte to do much, but I can earn my living ; and, if I work like a stave, 
you shall never want a farthing as long as I have one lefl for myself in 
the world ! 1 have nursed you, Colin, when I was almost as litde as 
yourself; and 1 feel the same to you as though your mother was mine 
too." 

While Colin, with tears in his eyes, promised implicit compliance 
with all that had been requested of him» he yet, with the candour and 
warm-hearted generosity peculiar to his character, declared that Fanny 
ought to despise him for ever if he trusted to the labour of her hands for 
a single meal. No : he would save all his yearly wages, and bring them 
home for her and his mother ; and in time he should be able to maintaia 
tliem both by his own labour, without their having any need to strug- 
gle for themselves. As for the rest, if anybody ill-used him, he waa 
strong enoMgh to stand his own ground ; or, if not, he knew of another 
way to save himself, which would do quite as well, or better. 

'' What other way ? What do you mean ?" asked Fanny, vefy anx- 
iously. 

** Oh, nothing." said Colin ; '' only, if people do not treat us proper- 
ly, we are not obliged to stay with tliem." 

" But vou must never think of running away," she replied, ** and go- 
ing you do not know where. Come back home if they ill-treat you, and 
jon will always be safe with us." 

Their morning meal being now prepared, the three sat down to it 
with an nndeAied feeling of sadness which no effort could shake off. 
Borne little extr.i luxury was placed upon the table for Colin ; and many 
times was he made to (eel that — however unconsciously to themselves^- 
both his mother and Fanny anticipated all his slightest wants with aniua- 
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if quiekness ; and waited upon him, and preased him to his last ill-reliih' 
ed meal, with a degree of assiduity which rendered the aenae of his pari> 
ing with them doubly painful. 

The hour for going was at length arrived. At ten o'clock the village* 
carrier called for his little box ; and at twelve Colin himself was to set 
eut. The last half-hoiir was spent by his mother in giving him that ini>> 
pressive counsel which, under such circumstances, a mother best know* 
now to give ; while Fanny stood by, weeping as she listened to it, and fre- 
qaently sobbing aloud when some more striking observation, some mors 
pointed moral truth, or apposite quotation from the sacred volume, es- 
caped the mother's lips. Twelve o'clock struck. At a quarter past 
our hero was crossing the fields on the foot-road to Whinmoor ; and at 
about three in the aAemoon he arrived at the place of his future abode. 



CHAFFER XI. 



Describes the greeting which Colin received on his arrival at Snitterton Lodge ; to^ 
gether with a very serious quarrel between h&m and Mr. PaleUierpe ; and its fear <^ 
fttl results. 

As Colin descended a gentle declivity, where the sterility of the moor 
seemed imperceptibly to break into and blend with the woods and the 
bright spring greenery of a more fertile tract of country, he came with- 
in sight of Miss Sowersoft's abode. Though dignified with the title of 
a seat it was a small common farm-house, containing only four reomsr 
a long dairy and kitchen, and detached outhouses behind^ To increase 
its resemblance to a private residence, a piece of ground m front wa» 
bid out with grass and flower-beds. The ground was flanked on either 
extremity with gooseberry-bushes, potato-lands, broad-beans, and pea- 
rows ; and, farther in the rear, so as to be more out of sight, cabbages, 
earrots, and onions; Tiie natural situation of the place was excellent. 
Standing on-the north side of a valley which, though not deep, yet caused 
it to be shut out from any distant prospect in consequence of the lone 
slope of the hills, the little dwelling looked out over a homely but rurd 
prospect of plou bed and grass land, and thick woods to the lefl: over 
which, when the light of the sun was upon it, might be seen the wEite- 
top of a may-pole which stood in the middle of &e next village; and, 
still nearer, the fruitful boughs of an extensive orchard, now pink and 
white with bloom ; while along the foot of the garden plunged a little 
boisterous and headlong rivulet, worn deep into the eaith, which every 
summer storm lashed into a hectoring fury of some few days' duration, 
and on the other hand, which every week of settled fair weather, calm- 
ed down into a gentle streamlet — now gathering in transparent pools 
where minnows shot athwart the sun-warmed water like darts of Hght r 
and then again stretching over fragments of stone, in mimic falls and 
rapids, which only required to be enlarged by the imagination of the list- 
less wanderer, to surpass in picturesque beauty the course of the most 
celebrated rivers- 

As ■ olin entered the garden gate, he observed the industrious Mr. 
Palethorpe sitting aj^sinst the western wall of the house — the ai'teriioon 
bein^ warm and inviting — smoking his pipe, snd sipiiing the remains of 
a bottle of wine. With his legs Ihrown^dly out, and bis eyes nearly clos- 
ed to keep out the sun, he appeared to be imbibing;, in the most deliciou* 
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dreamy listlessness, at once the pleasures of the weed and the grape, andf 
those which could find their way to his inapprehensive eoul from the vast 
speaking volume of glad nature which lay before him. 

*' So, you're come, are you V' he muttered, without relieving his mouth 
of the pi|)e, as the boy drew near him. ' 

"Yes, I am here at last,"' re[)lie<l Colin;, adding verygood-humouredly, 
*.* you seem to be enjoying yourself.'* 

" And what in th' devil's name is that to yo»?" he savagely exclaim* 
ed ; " what business of yours is it what I'm lioing V 

" I did not inten<l to offend you, I'm sure," said Colin. 

" You l)c drtng'd !'' replied Sammy. " Yo» arn't mester here yet, mind 
jou, if you are at home I I have heard a hit about you. my lad ; and if 
yoit don't take care how you* carry yourself, you'll soon hear a bit about 
me, anilfeel it an' all, more thin we've agreea for at present. Get into 
th' house with yoa, and let meesis see you're come." 

The blood rose in Colin's facfr; and tears, which he wou'd have given 
half his life to suppress, welled up in hi» eyes at this brutal greeting, so 
dlficrent to that which he had ex|>ectt'd, and to the feelings of happiness 
i^vhich a iew minutes previously had thronged, like bees upon a flower, 
about his heart. 

As he passed the wire-woven windows of the dairy at the back of the 
house*, he observed a maid within busily employed, in the absence of Miss 
Sowersoft, in devourincr by stealth « piece of cheese. 

Colin knocked at the dbor; but l>efore the maid coald »wallow her 
mouthfut, ami wipe the signs thereof from her li^js, ko as to fit herself to 
let him in, an ill-tempered voice, which he instantly recognised as that of 
Miss Sowersofl, bawled out, 

" Sally ! why don't you go to the door?" 

<' Yes, 'um !" bellowed Sally in return, as she rushed to the place of 
entrance, and threw the door back. 

" Is Miss Sowersoft at home ? asked the boy. 

** Oh, it':) yon, is it ?" cried his mistress from an innei^room. *^ Come 
»> come in, and dan't keep the door open- hal. an hour, while I am in a 
perspiration enough to drewn anybody !" 

Colin passed through the kitchen into the apartment from which the 
Toice had proceeded, and there beheld Miss Sowersofl, with a huge stack 
of newly-washed- linen before her, relUng away at a mai^le which ee^ 
cupied nearly one side of the room. 

" Why didn't yoof mother send you at a more convenient time ?" 
continued Miss Sowerson;, looking askance at Colin, with her remotest 
eye cast crosswise npim him moAt malignantly. "If she had had as 
much to do as I have had, ever since she kept house of her own. she 
would have known pretty well liefore new that folks don't like to be in- 
terrupted in the middle of their day's work with new servant^ coining to 
tiiieir places. But I suppose she had nothing to do but to pamper you 
^1 her life. I can't attend to you now ; — you see I'm up to my neck in 
husiness of one sort or another." 

So saying, she fell to turning the mangle again with increased veIo« 
city : so that, had our hero even felt inclined to make an answer, his 
Toice would have been utterly drowned by the noise. 

In the meant me Colin stood in the middle of the floor, doubtful what 
■tep to take next, whether into a chair or out of the house ; but, in the 
Iftfiis^ of other employment, he pulled his cap into divers faoiciful foro^s^ 
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which had never entered intorthe bead of its manufacturer, mtil at lengtfe 
atemporary cessation of his tniatress's labours, during which an exchange 
of linen was made in the mangle, enabled him to ask, with some chance 
of being heard whether he could not begin to do something. 

" I'll tell you what to do replied Miss Maria, '''when I've done myself 
^f I ever shall have done ; /or I am more like a galley-slave than any- 
thing else. Nobody need sit with their hands in their pockets here, if 
their will is as good as their work. Go out and look al>ont you ; — there's 
plenty of slables and places to get acquainted with before youMI know 
where to fetch a thing frOra, if you are sent fur it. And, if Sammy baa 
finished his pipe and bottle, tell him I want to know what time he would* 
like to have bis tea ready." 

Colin Yery gladly took Miss Sowersoft (who was more than usually 
sour, in conseqaence of t e quantity of employment on her hands) at 
her word, and, without regarding her message to Sammy, with whom 
he had no desire to exchange another word at present, be hastened out 
of the house, and rambled alone about the fields and homestead until> 
dusk. 

Several times during this stroll did Colin consider and re-consider the' 
propriety of walking home again without giving his situation any far- 
ther trial. That Snitterton was no paradise, and its inhabitants a nest 
of hornets, he already began to believe t though to quit it even before a 
beginning had been made, however much of ill-promise started him in 
the face, would but indifferently accord with the resolutions ho had form-- 
ed in the morning, to undergo any difficulty rather than fail in hio deter- 
mination eventually to do something, not for himself only, but for his 
mother and Fanny. The advice which the former had given him not- 
Vwelve hours ago also came vividly to his recollection ; the sense of its 
truth, which experience was even now increasing, materially sharpening 
its impression on his memory. It was not, however, without some 
doubts and t<truggles that he firmly resolved to brave the worst;— to stand' 
out until, if it should be so, be could stan I out no longer. 

Strengthened by these reflections, and relying on his own honesty of 
intention, our hero returned to the house just as all the labourers had 
gathered ronnd the kitchen grate, and were consuming their bread and' 
cheese in the dim twilight. Amongst them was one old man, whose 
appearance proclaimed that his whole life had been spent in the hard 
toils of husbandry, but spent aknost in vain, since it bud provided him' 
with nothing more than the continued meanti of subsistence, and lefl 
him, when worn out natnre loudly declared that his days of labour were' 
past, no other resource but still to toil on, until his trefubling hand should 
finally obtain a cei^ation in that place which the Creator has appointed 
for all living. What little hair remained upon his head was long and 
white ; and of the same hue also was his week's beard. But a quiet in- 
telligent grey eye, whch looked out with benevolence from under a 
white penthouse of eyebrow, seemed to repress any feelings of levity that 
otherwise might arise fioui his appearance, and to appeal, in the depth- 
efits humanity, from the helplessness of that old wreck of manhood, to* 
the strength of those who were now what once he was, for assi8ta^ce* 
and support. 

" Ay, my boy !" said old George, as Colin entered, and a seat war. 
made for him nearthe old man, " thou looks a bit different to me ; thoug)» 
I knew the time when 1 was as bonny as thou art." 
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As he raised the bread he was eating to his month, his hand tremblidil 
£ke a last witheretl leaf, which the next blast will sweep away for ever. 
There was so much natural kindness in the old man's tone, that instan- 
taneously, and almost unconsciously, the comparison between Miss 
fiowersofi and her man Samuel whahad spoken to him in the afternoon, 
and poor old George, was forced upon Colin'& niiiid. In reply to the 
old man's, concluding remark, Colin observed,- 

" Yes, sir, I dare say ; but that is a leug while ago now." 

" Ay, ay. thou's right, boy, — it is a long while. I've seen more than 
I shall ever see agaiu, and done more than I sh^l ever do again." 

Mr. Palethorpe, who sat ia the home-made easy-ehair, while the old 
man occupied a four-legged stool, burst into a laagh. 

" You're right there, George," he retorted.. " Though you never did 
much since I kiiowed you, you'll take right good care you do not do as 
much again. Drat your idle old carcase ! you. don't earn half the bread 
you're eating.*' 

The old man looked upr, — not angry, nor yet seeking for pity. 

" Well, perhaps not ; but it is none the sweeter for that, I can assure 
you. If I can-'t work as I did once, it's no fault of mine. We can get 
no more out of a nut than its kernel; and there's nought much but the 
shell left of me now." 

" Yes. yes," re urned Palethorpe, " you don't like it, George, and 
you'll not do it. Dang your good-for-nothing old limbs ! you'll come to 
the work'us at last, 1 know you will !" 

" Nay, I ho|;e not." observed the old man, somewhat sorrowfully. — 
^^ I've lived out so long, and with God'^s blessing on- my hanUs^ though 
fhey can'tdo much, i sha\i manage to die oat.^ 

•*Qome, ihrn." said Palethorjn*.,^ pushing a pair of hard clay- plastered 
quarter- boots from of! his feet, **stir your lazy bones, and clcaii my boots 
once more before you put on the parish livery." 

The old man was accustomed to lie thus insulted^ and because he dared 
not reply, to take insult in silence. He laid down the remaining portion 
of his bread and ctieese, with the remark that be would finish it when he 
bad cleaned the boots, and was about rising from his seat to stop across 
the hearth to pick them up, as they lay tossed at random on the floor, when 
l^oung (Jolio, whose heart had been almost bursting during this brief scene, 
put his hand upon the poor old crcatuies knee to stop him, and, at the 
same time starting to his own feet instead, ezclainied, 

** No. no f-^lt s a shame for such an old man as you. — Sit still, and PU 
do 'em." 

" You shanH though, you whelp !" exclaimed Palethorpe in grent wrath, 
at the same time kicking out his right foot in order to prevent Colin from 
picking them up. The blow caught him upon the nose, and a gush of 
Dlood foil ufK>n the hearthstone. 

•' I will I tHl von I**^ repliojf Colrn vehemently as he strove to wipe away 
the bloo<r with his sleeve, an»f burst into tears. 

'• I'm d— d if you do !" said Palethorpe, rising- from his chair with fixed 
determination. '* 1'!) soon put you to rights, young busy-b< cly." - 

So saying, he laid a heavy grip with each iron hand on Colin s shouF- 
ier&. 

*♦ Then if 1 don't, he shan't !»" sobbed Colin. 

•* Shan't he?'* said Palethorpe^, swallowinsr the oath which was upon 
to lips, as though he felt that the object of it was beneath his contemptv 
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''in tell you what, yoang imp, if you don't march off to bed thia minute, 
I'll just lake and rou^h-wash your'nobe in the horse pond." 

Mifssoowersott smiled with BatisiiBu:tion, both at Sammy's wit and at 
bis didplsty of valour. 

" Do as you like about that,'' rppUed Colin : " I don't care for you, not 
anybody like you. 1 didn't come here to be beaten by you !*' 

Another burst of tears, arising Irom vexation at his own helplessness, 
£>]lowed these words. 

'* You don't care for me, don't you ?" savagely demanded Palethorpe. 
" Come, then, let's try it' I can't make you." 

He then lifted Cohn by the arms Irom the floor, with the inlenton of 
carrying him out. The farm labourers had hitherto sat by in silence, 
though with rising feelings of iniiignation. 

" You shanU hurt him any more," cried old George, " or else you shall 
kill me first !" 

" Kill you first, you old fool!" contemptuously repeated Palethorpe. 
?' Why, if you say another word, I'll double your crooked old back clean 
np, and throw you and him an' all into th' brook together!" 

** Then I'ln danged if you do. and that's all about it!" fiercely exclaim- 
ed another of the labourers, striking his clenched fist upon his fhigb, and 
throwing the chair on which he sat some feet behind him, in his sudden 
effort to rise. " If you dare to touch oW George," he added, with an oath, 
" I'll knock you down, if [ leave this service to-night for it!" 
* *' Ay. — what you an' all, Abel!" cried Palethorpe, somewhat paler in 
the cheeks ihun he was sixty seconds bcfoie. *' Why, what will yau do 
fed ?" ^ ^ » 

" What will 1 dor said Abel, " Why, if you don't set that lad loose; 




of that old man being idle ! — why, what the deuce do you call yourself, you 
skulking vagabond ? Vou never touch plough nor bill-hook once a-week 
dor anvthing else that's worth a raan^s puttinfir his hand to. Your business 
b to abuse everybody under you, and sneak after your missis's tail like a 
Uck'd s}Hiniel. — V wish 1 was your mesler, instead of you being mine, i*d 
tickle your ears with a two hich ash plant every morning, but IM make 
you do more in a day than you ev« r did in a week yet T' 

A bhiw from Palethor|)e's fist drove all further jKnvers of oratory out of 
Abel, and caused him to stagger so suddenly backwards, that he would 
have fallen, had he not caught hold of the hack of one of his comrades' 
chairs. All were now upon their feet ; while Misa Sowersoft, who hith- 
erto had sat petrified at the monstrous discourse of Aliel, screamed out that 
whoi'ver struck Sammy again should ^o out ot the house that night. But 
as no one interfered farther in the quarrel, on the supposition that he was 
already pretty well matched, the penalty she had ftroclainied amounted to 
nothing smce it di 1 nut deter the only man who at that moment was likely 
to commit anything so atrocious. Abel had no sooner recovered his bal* 
ance than he made a furious lunge at the bead farming-man, which that 
hero attempted, but failed to parry. His antagonist, who, though less m 
weii^ht. was yet tall and active, followed up his advantage; nnd,.bya 
judicious and rapid application of his fists, he so far made good his former 
threat, as to give Miss Powersoft's favourite two tremendous black eyes 
and to plump his nose up to nearly douhle its original hulk and lustre, 
wittiin sixty tickings of the clock. Miss Maiia had now summoned itm 
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maid to h«r assistance, and between tfiem thej succeeded in protecting 
Sammy from further vengeance. Nor did they find much difficulty in 
persuadmg that courageous man to sit down in hit* chair, and submit to a' 
grand mopping with vinegar and hot water, which commenced as soon 
as active hostilities ceased, and did not conclude until nearly two hours 
afterwards. 

Long before that time was expired, as no more comfort could be ex^ 
pected by the fireside that night, the rustics had moved quietly off to 
rest taking poor Colin along with them, and directing Kim to occupy one' 
imall bed which stood in a room containing two, and informing him at 
the same time, not much te his satisfaction, that Palethorpe always slept 
ia tho other. Old George shook hands with Colin at the door, bidding 
him good night, and God bless him ; and telling him not to care for what 
Mad happened, as Heaven would reward his goodness of heart at a tima 
when, perhaps, being old and feeble, he might most want a friend to 
help him. As the old man said this, his voice failed, and Colin felt ar 
warm tear drop upon his hstnd as it remained clanped in that of the 
■peaker. 

Colin rushed into his room, and in great distress, resulting from the 
memory of all he had left behind, and the dread of all that might meet 
him here, he fell on his knees by the bed-side. 

That night the voices of two lonely women, praying for the welfare 
of a still more lonely child, ami of a child asking for help in his loneli- 
fiess, ascended to heaven. Their hearts were couiforted. 



CHAPTER Xir. 



ftrieHy details a slight love-skirm sh between Sam'*<3r and Miss SowersoA, whidi 
took place before (^olin, while that youth was supj>. osed to be adeep, and alito il- 
lustrates the manner in which old maids homerimes endc<ivour to procure them- 
selves husbands. — Colin's employment at the Lodge.— He becom«s involved in a di- 
lemma, which threatens unheard of consequences. 

After Colin had spent some twenty minutes where we leA him at 
the conclusion of the eleventh chapter, he crept into bed. The room in 
which he lay being partly in the roof, admitted' only of a yery small win« 
dow in the upright portion of the wall, and that was placed so close to 
the floor as to throw very little Ught into the apartment, except during a^ 
strong day or moonlight. 

The caudle being extinguished, Colin could see nothing save a small 
iquare of dim light where the window was. Below stairs he could hear 
the muttering of voices, as Miss Sowersofl dabbed Pnlethorpe's eyes 
with her cloth and warm water ; and in the false floor over iTis head, the 
sound of rats, who wereat work in the roof^.making noise sufficient over 
dieir labours to have kept awake, during the whole night, any person 
less accustomed to that kind of nocturnal entertainment tlian the inhabi- 
tants of country -houses nsnally are. Colincould usually have slept sound- 
ly had all the rats in Christendom been let loose in a legion about him,. 
but he could not sleep to-fii;?ht. It was pircl'-dark : he waa in a strange 
place, with brutal employers, who disliked him only because he had of- 
fered to relieve a poor old man of some portion of his labours. Wha* 
knew— for such things have been heard of, and passionate men odem 
tfaeir revenge, regardless of consequences^-^who knew, as Mr.- 
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Paletborpe was to occupy the adjoining bed, that he might not take act- 
vantage of his sleep, and steal out in the night to murder him ? He 
might do so, and then throw him down the hrook, as he had threatened, 
or perhaps bury him deep in the garden, and say in the morning that, he 
had run away. 

With these, and similar imaginations, did Colin keep himself awake 
in a feverish state of terror during a space of time which to hi^n seemed 
almost endless; for, however groundless and ridiculous such feanrmay 
be deemed by the stout-hearted reader who peruses this by brotid day- 
Kght, he must be pleased to call to mind that poor Colin was neither of 
an age nor in a situation in which great account is commonly made of 
probabilities. The boy's fancies were at length interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of something more real. A light shot through the chinks of 
the door, and run an ignis-fatns kind of chase round the walls and ceiU 
ing, as it advanced up stairs in the hands of the maid Sally. Shortly af^ 
terwards the door was gently pushed open ; and while Colin's heart 
beat violently against the bars of its ca^e, and his breath came short and 
loud ; like that of a sleeper in a troubled dream, he saw a huge warm- 
ing pan flaring through its twenty eyes with red hot cinders, potriided 
through the opening, and at the cHher end of the handle Miss Sally her- 
self. She placed her candle down in the passage, in order to avoid awak- 
ening Colin with iL"* light, and then commenced warming Mr. Palethorpe'» 
bed with that peculiar skill and delicacy of touch, which at once betray- 
ed the experienced hand of a mistress. By the time that operation was 
about finished, the feet of two other individuals creeping cautiously up 
were heard on the stairs. Then a voice whispered circumspectly, but 
earnestly, 

" Now, Sammy, make haste and get in white it is nice and hot, or else 
it will do you no good : and in a minute or two Til be up again with that 
warm posset, so that you can have it when you've lain down." 

Sammy and Miss SowersoH: then entered, ihe latter having come up 
stairs, with no ot'.ier intention, apparently, than that of frustrating by her 
presence any des sn which Palethorpe might else have had of rewarding 
Sally for her troub'e with a gentle salute upon the cheek. Having seen 
the maid safe out of the chamber. Miss Maria returned down stairs. 

Colin now began to tremble in earnest? for he incii^tincily heard Pale- 
tborpe muttermg words of violence against every oi>e of them without 
exception, and threatening to kick the house upside down before anoth- 
er day was over his liead. By and by the cautious approach of his foot- 
steps towards Colin's bed caused the boy to peep- out through the meer* 
est chink between his eyelids, when he beheld the hideous face of the 
faiming-man almost close to'his own. with its huge swollen and blacken- 
ed features fixed in an expression of deep malice upon him, and a pon- 
derous clenched fist held threateningly near his face, as the horrible ga- 
zer muttered between his forcibly closed teeth. 

" 111 pay you your wages for this, young man ! I'll reckon with yott 
in a new fashion before long ! You shall repent this night to the last 
end of your life, that shall you! I could split your skull now, if yoa 
were not asleep. But ^ou may rest this time ?" 

Saying which, he retired to bed. Immediately afterwards Miss Maria 
Sowersoft glided nci^elessiy m. with a huge basin of treacle-posset ii» 
one hand, and one of her own linen nightcaps, which she had been heat* 
io^ hy the fire, in the o^er. This last-named article she at oncejproceed-^ 
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ed to place on Sammy *8 head, and tic under his chin ; because the long 
tabs wilh which it was supplied, would cover his bruised face much bet- 
ter than any cap of his own. As Colin glanced from under the clothes, 
he could scarcely forbear laughing, in spite of his fears, at the odd com- 
bination which his mistress's Cupid suggested, — of a copper-coloured, 
Mack-bearded face, with the primly-starchmt> snowy frillinga of a woman's 
nightcap. 

** is he asleep, Sammy 1" asked Miss Maria inr a low whisper. 
• '^A deal faster thau he deserves to be," replied that worthy. 

" I will just step across, and see," observed the lady ; and accordingly 
trod lightly over the floor in order to assure herself of the fact Cotin's 
closed eyes, his silence, and his quick full breathiug. confirmed her in the 
pleasing delusion; and she returned to Palcthorpe's bedside, and de- 
posited herself in a chair with the remark that, under those circumeitances, 
■he would sit with him a few minutes. As she gazed with admiration 
&n the uncomh eouuteuance of Palethorpe, set, like a picture, in the 
white frame of her own* cap ; and watched him deliberately trailbfer 
spoonful aller spoonful of the posset from the basin' mto the ill-shaped^ 
hole in his own face, she -heaved a profound sigh, which seemed one 
moment to inflate her bosom like a balloon, and the next to collapse it 
again as closely a» po«r Cooking's parachute. Palethorpe went on with- 
his posset. 

** Ay, dear !" she sighed again. 

" What's amiss, meesis 1" asked Sammy, as soon as the emptied ba* 
ma left him- at liberty to speak. 

" Nothing, Sammy, — ^nothing. Ay, dear ! I'm quite well, as far 89- 
that goes, ' replied Miss Maria very despondingly. 

** But you have summat not right, I'm sure," persisted he. 
'** Oh, It is of no matter !" she sig ed agiin. 

** But, what is it?" he a third time asked. 

** It does not signify much," she again remaijj^ed ; ** it will be all the 
same a £»w years hence." 

*' You've tired yourself to death with that Oiangte, T suppose ?" said- 
Samnoy. 

^'Oh, no!" she exclaimed in a tone of voice which betrayed some- 
slight offence at the vulgarity of his suggestion ; " it is a very different 
mangle to that I'm sure I am mangled' enough by people's indiffer- 
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Why, as for that," replied Sammy, trying to exculpate himself from 
any charge of neglect,. ** you, are meesis of th' house, and don't want tc 
be pressed to your meat and drink like a visiter." 

'* Meat and drink !" she exclaimed, as though indignant that such ani- 
mal ideas should degrade the present elevation of her soul, ** I care noth- 
ing at)uut meat and drink, not I. You seem as if you could see nothing, 
thOuffli people make the plainest allusions that female propriety consid- 
•n decent for any wouifloi to do." 

Mn Palethofpe looked asUuiished as he observed, 

" Well, I'm sure, meesis, you can't say that ever I made any allusions 
%p female propriety." 

** No, — ^that's it ! there it is I" sighed Miss Maria ; ** thongh you get all 
the fat of the land, and are treated more like a gentleman in the house 
than like what you are, you never make the least allusions." 

Palethorpe protested that under those circnmstences he ought to feal> 
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•11 the more ashamed of him8eirif he did make allusions, or else other 
people would think- it very odd of him. 

** Oh, then Uie truth's out at lai«t, is it?" said Miss Maria, " jou have 
other people, have you ? Ay, dear I" and she apparently fell a cryiiig. 
** It's iiupossihle, then, for all the goodness in the world to make any im- 
pression. Oh, 8ammy — Sammy '/" 

Saying which she rose up, with her handkerchief to her eves, and waHs- 
ed towards the door, muttering as she went, that since he seemed so 
very fond of other people, other people might feed him, as that was the 
last posset he wouldever have, from her hands. ** Mr. Palethorpe endeav- 
oured t^everal times to recall her, but Miss Sowersofl's new jealousy 'of 
other people had rendered her inexorable: and, in the course of a few 
more seconds her own chamber-door was heard to siam to, ami to be 
most resolutely bolted and locked behind her. Our worthy uttered a 
discontented groan, and composed himself to sleep ; an example whk^ 
Colin was enabled some long lime after to follow ; though not before 
his weariness had completely overpowered his fears of danger from the 
savage sharer of his dormitory. 

While yet in the middle of his slumber, and busy with a dream of 
home, which placed him again in the bright warm sunshine by the ste^ 
of his mother's door, Colin was suddenly startled by the dragging of 
every inch of bed-covering from otfhim, and the not very sparing ap- 
plication of a hand-whip about his body, while the' voice of Palethorpe 
summoned him, under the courteous title of a lazy heavy-headed young 
rascal, to turn om, and get himself off to work. It was nearly broad 
'day-light : and our hero obeyed the summons with considerable alacrity, 
though not without 4n£6rming his driver at the same time that there was 
no occasion for a whip to him, because a word would have done quite 
as well, if not better. 

"Then you shall have both, to make sure, and plenty of them too," 
replied Mr. Palethorpe. '* If long scores are ever to be cleared off, we 
should begin to pay 'em betimes; and 1 have a score chalked on for yon 
that will want interest before it is discharged, I know. Mark, you will 
have this every morning regularly if you are not down stairs as the clock 
strikes six, neither sooner nor later. If you get up too soon, I shall lay 
on you just the sauie as if you got up too late, — for a right hour is a 
riffbt hour, and six exactly is our time. I'll make you feel where your 
mistake wa$a, .my boy, 'when you thought of coming mester here! 
Theie'e last night's job I owe you for yet, and a good price you shall 
pay for it, or else I don't know how to reckon !" 

A blow on the right ear, and another on the lefl, immediately aAer, 
in order to keep his head in the middle, fell to Colin's lot at tlie conclu- 
sion of this harangue ; and a push at the back of the neck which follow- 
ed directly, enabled him to get out of the room .somewhat more speedilv 
than he would have done without that assistance. But to all this — ^thouga 
taken much in dugeon — being mildness itself as compared with what 
might have been expected, Colin submitted in a sturdy mood, and with- 
out saying anything ; though he did not forget to promise himself at soma 
future day to adjust the balances between them. 

In consequence of the lack-a-daisical turn which Miss Sowersofl*s in- 
terview with Sammy had taken on the preceding night, that lady denied 
to the household the pleasure of her company at breakfast, as she could 
not meet the ungrateful Mr. Palethorpe before company again, until an 
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explanation in private had taken place. Poor old George all benignity^ 
and looking like an elder of some by-gone age, seemed more than iisual-^ 
Ijr anxinus to promote good feeling amongst his fellows, and to restdre 
mat harmony which had been destroyed die evening before, on his af- 
oount. But Palethorpe was unforgiving, and Abel unrepentant: so, 
that, whatever might be the disposition of others, those two characters 
at least regarded each other over the table much in the same manner as, 
ft plight be supposed, would two of Mr. WombwelFs beasts placed on op- 
posite sides of his menagerie, when before a meal-time they address each 
other in that language of the eyes of which poets speak, and seem to in- 
timate a verv unequivocal desire to dine upon one another. 

That day Master Colin took his first leison in 6eld-crafl. by being set 
to gather stones from off the wlteat-sown lands, before the blade was 
more than an inch or two out of the grounds His out-door labours 
were concluded at six in the evening : al\er which time, as the horses 
remained to be put up, he was drilled in the art tif cleaning, bedding, 
harnessing, and managing those animals : and, afler that was done, he 
wai; allowed, by way of amusement, to spend the remaining few hours 
before bed-time in setting rat-traps, or accompanying some one or other 
of the men in weasel-shooting along the bank-sides and hedges. 

Some few days elapsed without a reconcilen ent having taken place 
between Palethorpe and his mistress; during which time our hero fared 
considerably better than otherwise he might have done ; partly because 
Miss Sowersoft's attention was not now so completely engrossed as it 
had hitherto been, by her favourite : and pardy because that very pleas- 
ant personage himself, while unsupported by the smiles and attentions 
of his inistretts was by no means so formidable in his displays of cour- 
age as otherwise he would have been. The prospect which had broken 
on Colin's mind on, his first introduction to Suitterton began accordingly 
to brighten considerably. He liked his employ nrent in the fields, as well 
as all that followed it, so well, that, when on the ensuing Sunday he 
asked for leave to walk over to Bramleigh for the purpnse of seeing his 
mother and Fanny, and was at once peremptorily denied, he feltjthat de- 
nial as no very great hardship ; but soon made up his mind to spend the 
day as pleasantly as he could, and to write a letter to Fanny, detailing 
his thoughts and opinions, his likings and dislikings, instead. 

These resolves he eventually put into execution : and, everything 
very probably might have gone on smooth enough, had not a circum- 
stance utterly unforeseen, occurred, whereby he himself was brought in^ 
to a second dilemma with his mistress and Palethorpe, still wt>rse than 
the previous one ; and whereby, also, the plain-spoken epistle which he 
bad secretly indifed for tBe private and especial perusal of his mother 
and Fanny, was in an evil hour, thrown into the hands of the identical 

Earties about whom, in its honest simplicity, it told so many truthful li- 
bIs. But the shame of Miss Sowersofl was so deep, and the rage of 
Palethorpe so high, and the consequences of both to our hero so import- 
ant, that ( verily believe it will occupy nearly the whole of the next cbap^ 
tar to describe them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Oemonstrates, in the case of Mi^-•Sowersoft and Mr. Samuel Palethorpe, the folly of 
people being loo curiouis about the truth, in matterK better left in the dark. Colin 
IS Kudjected to a strict examuiation, in which the judge, iubtead of the culprit, is 
convicted. Coliu's punibhment. 

That period of the year having now arrived when the days werema^* 
teriully lengthened, as well as iiicreiised in warmth, Colin selected an 
hour or two one evening alter his day's labour was over, for the pur- 
pose of writing that letter to his mother and Funny which he had project- 
ed some short time before. In order to do this, both by a good light, and 
away from the probability of intrusion, he selected a little spot of ground, 
formed by an obtuse angle of the brook, at the bottom of the garden; 
though divided from it by a thick ciuni)) of holly, intermingled with haw- 
thorn and wild briar. Op this grassy knoll he sat down to his tusk ; mak- 
ing a higher portion of its slope serve as a natural table to hold his ink 
and paper. 

Ttiose vespers which Nature herpelf offers up to her Creator amidst 
the magnificient cathedral columns of her own tall trees ; the loud songs 
of the blackbird and the thrush, and the occasional shrill cry of the dis- 
contented pewet as it swept in tempestuous circles over the distant ara- 
ble land, were loudly heard around him : while, souie two or three yards 
below the spot where he sat, a ridge of Inriie stone, placed across the riv- 
ulet for the greater convenience of crossing, partly held up the water, 
and caused an eternal poppling murmur, as that portion which forced 
its escape between them, rushed with mimic velocity into the tiny gulf 
that lay some ten or twelve inches below. Colin felt elevated and hap- 
py. He could scarcely write many com[1uining8 there; although he 
had been so disappointed and ill-used ou his arrival. At the same time 
be felt bound to tell the truth as far as it went, though not to represent 
himself as materiilly imliappy in consequence of the behaviour which 
had been adopted towards him. In this task, ttien he proceeded, until 
the hundreds ofbright twinkling leaves which at. first glittered around 
him in the stray beams of sunlight, had all restiived themselves into one 
mass of broad shade ; to this succeeded a red horizontal light upon the 
upper portion of the trees to the eastward, as though their top^ were 
tipped with fire ; which also rapidly faded, and left him, by the time he 
had about concluded his letter, scarcely able any longer to follow with 
his siffht the course of his pen upon the paper. 

Having wrapped his ep st!e awkwardly up, he placed it in his pocket, 
and was about to emerge ro.n his rural study, when the leisurely tread 
of feet approaching down the garden-path, and the subdued sound of 
tongues which he loo well knew, caused him to step back, and closer to 
the clumps of holly, in the hope of getting away unobserved, when the 
individuals he wished to avoid had passed. They still continued to con- 
verse; and the first distinct words Colin heard were these: — 

**I am sure, out of the many, very many excellent offers, I have had 
made me — excellent offers they were — I might have done so over and 
over again; but I never intended to be married. I always liked to be 
my own mistress and my own master ; and, besides that, it does entail 
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so mach tronble on people one way or another. Reallj, when I Mok 
on that great family of luy brother Ted. 1 am fit to fancy it in pulling 
him down to the ground ; and, I posiiively believe it would, if he did not 
take advantage of his situation in trade, and wrap and wring every I'artb- 
ing out of everybody in any way that lie possibly c>in without being at 
all particular ; — though they are sweet chiklien, tliey are ! Ay, bat 
lomcthing must be risked, and Foniething must be sacrificed ; we cannot 
have it both ways — at least — a - humph ! — i mean osj^y, that when peo- 
ple do get married, they must make up tlieir minds to strike the best bal- 
ance between them mutually that they are able. That is my candid 
opinion of things; and when I look upon them in that light — whfu I 
think about them in that manner, and say to myself, there is this on this 
side, and notheng on that side, which should 1 take ? I lose uiy resolu- 
tion — I don't know ; 1 feel that, by a pert^on to whom I had no ol jectioQ 
in any other shape, I might, perliaps be superindnctfd to do an others 
have done, and to make a sacrifice ol'my litUe souiething, whatever it is, 
for the sake of spending our lives in thatkimi^kr douiestic combination 
which binds people together more thun anjrthi^ehe ever c:)0. 1 am 
weak on that point, I know : hut then, the home affections, as Mr. Long- 
staff says, constitute a very worthy and amiable weakness/^ 

Miss Sowersofl uttered this last sentence in siich a peculiac tone of 
self-satisfied depienation.. as evidently proved that she considered her- 
self a much more eligible.subject, on account of that identical weakness 
which she had verbally condemned, than she would have been if wholly 
free from it. * 

" Well, meesis," replied Mr. Palethorpe, with considerate delibera- 
tion, '* I should have no objection to our union, if it so happened that 
we were not doing vx^ry well as we are at present; and while we are 
making a little money to put by every week, I think it is as well just 
now to let good alone. I should like^' 

** Oh, you misunderstand me !'' exclaimed Miss Muria ; I did not make 
any allusions to you in particular. Oh, no! 1 have had very many most 
excellent offers, and could have them now for that matter ; but then, you 
see, I was only just saying, as the thought came across my mind, that 
there is something to be said against being married, and something against 
keeping single. I remember the time when I could not bear the very 
thought of a man about me ; but, somehow, as one gets older, we see 
so much more of the world, and one*s ideas change almost as much as 
cue's bodies ; really. I am as difierent as another woman to what I once 
wa<9. ISomehow, I don^t know how, but so it happens — Aii !" shrieked 
Mi^<i Sowersofl. interrupting herself in the demonstration of this very 
metaphysical and abstrust point in her discourse, ** take hold of me, dear, 
— take hold of me ! I've trod on a toad, I believe I" 

At the same time she threw her arms up to Mr. Palethorpe for protec- 
tion ; and, very accidentally, of course, they chanced to alight round that 
worthy's neck. A round dozen of rough-bearded kisses, which even 
he, stoic as he was, could not refrain from bestowing upon her, in order 
, to revive and restore her spirits, smacked loudly on the dusky air, and 
set poor little Colin a-iaughing in spite of himself. 

** Who the deuce is that !" earnestly whispered the farming-man. — 
"There's somebody under the brook bank !" and, as he instontly dis- 
engaged Miss Sowersof\ from kis arms, he rushed round the holly-bush- 
es, and caught fast hold of Colin, just as that unlucky lad was mak- 
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tBgn speedy retreat across the rivulet into the opposite orchard. ''What! 
it is you, yon young devil, is it?' exclaitued he, in a fury, a^ be dragged 
the boy up the sloping bank, and bestowed upon him sundry kicla^ 
scarcely inferior to those of a vicious horse, with his heavy, clench-nail- 
ed, qtitiiter-boots. ** VoiiVe listenin ' after your iuee.sis, now, are you 1 
Dang your meddling carcass ! I'll stop your ears for you !" 

And, htug weut his ponderous fist on Colin's organs of Secretiveneas 
and Acquisitiveness, until his head sung again throughout, like a seeth* 
ing caldron. 

''TtiHt's right!" cried Mis:^ Sowersofl; ''make him feel; drag him 
ap; uiy face burns with shame at him ; I'm as hot as a scarlet-fever, I 
am — a young scoundrel !" 

And Colin wa^ pulled up on to the level partof the giudeo, more like 
a half-killed rat than a balf^grown human being. 

" We'll kno«v how this is, meesis,** said Mr. F^lethorpe, when he had 
fairly landed his cui^. '* 1*11 see to th' bottom of it before be goes into 
th' house. He sha 'n't have a chance of being backed up in bis impu- 
dence as he was t*o.h«r nigf.t" 

" Take him iuto the thrasbing-barn,'' advised Miss SowersoA, " and 
we can have him ih<)re in private." 

Colin now found breath to put in a protest against the bill of indict- 
ment which they were preferring against him. 

** I was not listening," said he ; " I was only writing a letter to mj 
mother, I'm sure !" 

** What ! at this dark hour V* ejaculated Palethorpe with a laugh.^- 
** Come along, you young liar ! you sha'u't escape that way." 

Accordiojsly he dragged the lad up the garden, and behind the house, 
into the spacious barn, of which Miss Sowersoft had spoken: and, while 
that innocent lady went to procure a lantern, her favourite held him 
tightly by the collar; save when, occasionally, to beguile the time until 
her return, he regaled him with a severe shake, and an additional cursa 
er two upon his vagaboud and mischievous carcass. 

" Do you think he knows anything about it?" asked Miss Sowersoft 
aside to Palethorpe, as she entered the bam, and the dim light of her 
bom-lantern summoned to view the spectral appearances — rather than 
die distinct ohjecrs themselves-— of various implements of husbandry, 
and of heaps of thrashiid wheat and straw scattered around. 

" Well, I don'tknow ; but f should think not much," said he. 

" I hope not." rejoined Miss Maria, "or it will get into everybody'a 
mouth. But. we will question him very dosely ; we'll have it out of 
him hy boo \ or by crook." 

She then held a broken side of the lantern a little above Colin's face, 
in order to cast the better light upon it; and proceeded to question the 
cni| rit. 

** Now, before I ask you a single question, promise to tell nie the 
tnith, <ind nothin? but the truth. Now, murk ; I shall know whether 
you speak the truth or not, so it will be of no use to try to deceive me. 
Tell me whether you heard me and 8ammy talking in the garden ; and 
' whether you saw him pick me up so very kindly when I slipped down ; 
and then tell me for what purpose you were standing behind those trees f 
No falsehoods, now. The truth, nothing else. Take care ; because if 
you say anytbin? untrue I shall know it directly ; and then woe be to 
you for your troubUs !" 
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" I always do tell the truth," replied Colin, crying, " withont hehtg 
frightened into it that way. Vm sure I had only been writing a letter 
to my tnother and Fanny ; and I stood there because I did not want any- 
body to catch me." 

" And why did you not want anybody to catch yon ?" 

" Why, because f didn't," ani^wered Colin. 

** Because yon didn't!" exclaimed Sammy, as he emerged from out 
ihfi sha ow of Miss SowersoltV figure ; " what answer is that, you sul- 
ky ill-looking whelp? Give her a proper' answer, or I'll send my fist 
IB vour face m a mimite !" 

Miss Maria put her hand on Sammy's arm to kee|> him back— iftot so 
much to prevent him carrying his threat into execution, as because his 
interference seemed to imply a doubt of her own abilities in worming 
alLshe wanted to know out of the boy before her. 

** But why didn't you ?" she asked again, more emphatically. 

" Because, they might want to read u»y letter." 

" Oh, — there's something in it, not to be seen is there ?" continued 
the inquisitor, as her cheeks reddened with fears of she knew not w^hat* 

"It is all truth, — every word of it!" crntended Colin. 

'^ Ay, ay, my lad, toe must see about that. I cannot let you send a 
whole pack of falsehoods over to Bramleigh. and make as much mischief 
in my family as your mother made in Mr. LongstaflTs. It is needful \» 
look af^er your doiugs. Is the letter in your pocket ?" 

Having received an answer in the affirmative, she directed Paletborpe 
to search him for it ; an operation which toat amiable individual very 
•con concluded, by drawutg the desired document from his trowsers. 

. " Oh, this is it, is it?" said Miss Maria, as she partly opened it to as« 
sure herself. ** Well, well." folding it up again: "we'll read this bj* 
and by. Now, what did you hear us talking about ? If you say anything 
■hameful, now, — and we shall know whether it is true on not. directly 
that we hear it,— if you do not say something — a — You know what Scrips 
ture tells you,— always to speak well of your mistress and master. Be 
careful now. Wliat did we say ?" 

" Pleas^, 'um," replied Coliii, ** you said, that when people get mar- 
ried they strike a balance between them : and that if one thing was on 
one side and notliing on the other, you should lose your resolution, and 
make a sacrifice of your little something, whatever it is." 

" Oh, you little wretch 1" ejaculated Maria. " Go on with your lies, 
go on ! and you s^2^.1iave it on your shoulders when you have done. 
What else, you vile toad ?" 

Colin stood mute. 

** What next, J[ say !" stormed the lady, with a furious stamp of her 
right foot. 

" Why, then, mum," added Colin, "I heard Palethorpe kissing you 
as hard as he coald." * 

" Kissiuj; me ! — kissing me, you young rascal !" and the face of Miss 
SowersoA became as red as the gills of one of ber own turkey-cocks at 
the discovery. " If you dare to say such a thing as that again, I'll strip 
the very skin oflTyour back,— I will, you caitiff! Kissing me, indeed ! A 
pretty tale to tell, as ever I heard !" 

" I'm sure it's true," blubbered the boy ; " for 1 heard it ever so many 
times." 

<* Oh !" exclaimed the virtuous Miss Sowersoft, "so we haT« got it 
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out oTyoQ at last. What! — ^yonr mother has sent yon to watch joor 
mistreffs, has nhe ? That's all'her schoolinf?, ih it 7 Biit Mt. Palerthorpt 
thhll learn you to spy ahoiit tliis house, — he shall, you dog !" 

That worthy was nownbontto poonee npou his victim, but Was a|;ahl 
arrested hy his mistress. 

" Stop, stop f— -we have not done yet," polling the letter before men* 
tioned from her bosom ; " there is a pretty budget here, I'll be bound to 
■ay. Afler such as this, we may expect anything. There is nothing 
too bad for hiio.** 

While Pulethorpe held the culprit ftist by pne band, and the lantetn 
in the other, he and Miss Sowersofl enjoyed the high gratification of 
perusing together the authenticated letter which follows : — 

"DKAft JVfoTHKH AND FaNNF, 

" As I promised to write if they would wot let me come on Sunday, 
which they did not do, 1 fake this opportunity afler tea to tell you all 
about it. I like this house vary well, uud have caught fourteen rats with 
traps of my own setting besides helping Abel to shoot foomirds, which 
he Hred at. and I lookod on while. I c:ui harness a horse and curry him 
down already. But when I fir:<t got here I did not think I should like 
it at all. as P.ilethorpe flew at me like a yard-dog because I spoke to him, 
and Miss Sower.solt was mangling, and as cross :is patch. I did think 
of entiling home again ; but then I said to myself. ' Well, Til lay a pen- 
ny if I do. mother will send me back ; so it will be of no use, and I shall 
have my walk for nothiuj?/ 1 do not like mistress a bit. When she 
was at our house, she told you a pack of the biggest .fibs in the world. 
I never heard of a bigsrer fibber than she is, in uiy life ; for all the good 
victuals she m;ide such a bother about are made up for Sammy, and I 
have to eat his leavings. He is like a master-pig in a sty, because be 
crunr^hes up the best of every h n?. Mistress seems very fond of him, 
though ; for after we had had a shin ly the first night, and Palethorpo 
made my nose bleed, I wen to bee', and saw her tie her nightcap on bis 
head, and feed him with a posset. 1 could not help laughing, he looked 
such a fool. Tiien I heard her courting him as plain as sunshine; for 
she tries as hard as she canto get him to marry her; but f would not 
have her. if I were him, she is so very mean and pretending. But then 
he is a savaf^e idle fellow hitii.<elf; and as Ab**\ said to him. said he, * You 
never touch plough nor bill hook once a-week.' — no more he does.— 
Our mistre."«s backs him up in it, an^l that is the reason, I shall come over 
as soon as 1 can, as I want to see you and Fanny very much. 

"Yours aflrectionntel7, 

"CoLijj Clink." 

At all events the murder was out here, and no mistjike. The letter 
dropped from Miss Sowersoft's hand, and she almost fainted in Mr, 
Palethorpe's arms, as she Hiiutly siirhcd, 

'* Oh. Sammv. Sammy ! he'll be the deatii of me !" 
Wheu Miss Mana was so'tiiewhat recovered. Palelhorpe turned in 
great wrath towards Colin, uttering a more fearful as.*;ervation than I can 
repeal, that if he rouhl make no better use than that of his eyes wheu 
he went to bed. he vvotild knock them out of his head for hinf. Seiz- 
ins the hoy ferociously bv the nape of the neck with one hand, and a por- 
tion of his clothes with the otlier, he lifled him up from the ground, like 

7* 
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A dog by head and tail, and carried him straight into the yard, dashing hint 
violently into the borse-trouxh, very much to the satismction of the in- 
dignant Miss Sowersoft, who had suddenly recovered on beholding this 
■pectacie, and followed her favourite with the lantern. While Pale- 
thorpe held him down in the trough, Miss Sowersoft proceeded with 
great alacrity to pump upon him very vigorously until her arms were 
tired. 

The boy's cries soon brought several of the domestics of the estab- 
Eahment together. Sally rushed out of her kitchen inquiring what Col- 
in had done to be ducked. 

" Spying afk r the private things of meesis 1" exclaimed the wrathful 
Mr. Palethorpe. 

'* Spying!" echoed the maid. 

** Yes, spying !" added Maria, in corroboration of Palethorpe's state- 
ment. *' We have caught him out, according to his own conf<ession, 
■pying ailer the secrets of everybody about the premises,' and sending it 
all in writing to his mother." 

" Ay ! rd sou^e him well !" observed Sally, who began to fear that 
fiome'of her own secret interviews with Abel had very probably been 
registered in black and white, for the edification of the good people of 
Bramleigh. 

'* What has he been a-gate of?" asked Abel, who had just come up in 
time to catch the end ofttie above conversation. 

'* Oh, he*s been watching you come into the dairy when I was there !'^ 
added Sally, accompanying her remark with a broad simper, and a sly 
blushing glance aj Abel, which caused Abel to shuffle on his feet, and 
dangle his legs about, as though at a loss what to do with them. 

** Then a sheep-washing will do him no harm for sheep's eyes," re- 
joined Abel, rounding off his sharp-poinled wit with a broad laugh. 

When the ducking was concluded, they drove him, bruised, drenched, 
and vvee ping, into the kitchen. Old George, who had been a distant 
and silent spectator of the scene, stood ut the door ns he entered. 

" Ay, poor boy !" said he pityingly, as the child passed by him 
" they'd more need to nurse him by the fireside than half drown him 
this way. It's, sad wages — sad waees, mdeed, for a nest-babe like him ! 
But they don't heed what I say. I'm an old man, and have no right to 
■peak." 

Miss Sowersofl seized the earliest opportunity she could to place Col- 
in's letter upon the fire, which she did with a spoonful of salt upon it, in 
order that the flames should be of the same colour as its contents. 

In the meantitue Colin had sh^ifiled oJf his mortal coil of wet clothes, 
and in a uiolstskin.gaue si!en ly odfto bed. At supper-time old George 
carried him up a pint of warm ale which had been served out for himself. 
Colin accepted it less because he relished it, than because be knew not 
how at the moment to refuse tlie hand by which it was offered ; and 
within ten minutes afterwards, notwithstanding all his troubles, he fell 
into a sound state of repose« 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The benefits of being POUt*ed in a horse -trough. — Some farther apecimens of Miai 
SowersotVs moral excellence —An un ook ^d for discovery is partially made, whiek 
materially concerns Miss Fanny Woodruff and Doctqr Rowel. 

On the foUowins morning Palethorpe arose, and finding Colin still 
asleep, was proceeding, whip in hand, to help him up according to cns- 
toui, when, as he turned down the clothes that almost enveloped the 
child's head, the unusual appearance of his contitenance arrested the 
man's attention as well as his hand. His reins were swollen with rapid 
bounding biood, and his heart thumped audibly in its place and with 
dou||/ accelerated motion, as though eagerly hastening to b«at out iti 
appoii^e<l number of pulsations, and leave the little harassed life it con* 
tained again free fi om the pains aUd vexations of this lower world. 

A blush of remorse passed lor a moment over the man's dark counte- 
nance as he g'Jized. What had they doue to him ? — what was amiss ? 
He covered the boy carefully up again, and hastened down stairs to com- 
municiite the news to Miss Sowersolt 

'* Ob, — it's all nonsense !" she exclaimed, on hearing all that Mr. Pale- 
thorpe had lo say about it. " The lad's got a bit of a cold,— that's all. 
I'll make him a basin of milk, with a litth of that nice feverfew out of the 
garden boiled in it, and then if you wake him up. and let him take that, it 
will stick to his ribs, and do him an amazing deal of good." 

But as there was no hurry about such a matter, Miss Maria very lei- 
surely *ook her own breakfast before she set about carrying her very 
charitable project into execution. When the milk, with some sprigs of 
feverfew boiled in it, was ready, Sally was sent up stairs with it. She 
found Colin awake, but weak and ill : and, much to her surprise, on 
presenting him with a lump of bread and the basin of milk, which more 
closely resembled a light green wash for stencilling walls, than any true 
Christian dish, he could neither touch nor bear the sight of either. 

" La !" cried Sally, " why I never heard anything like it, as to neither 
eat nor drink ! Come, cram a bit' down your throat with your finger, 
and see if it will not get you an appetite. Wh>, /can eat and drink very 
well, and why shouldn't you? Come, come, — don't be soft, and refuse 
what Goramighty sends you, while it lies in your power lo get it. I'm 
sure this milk is very nice, indeed." , . 

In corr.jbornlion of her stat^^ment she took a sip. But Colin shook his 
head feebly and heavily, and declared it would do him no good. He could 
take nothing — he wanted nothins:. but to be left alone, that he nii^ht 
thmk and wish, and weep as h? thounht and wished, that he wero but 
once more at ho re or that his mother or Fanny wore but with him. 

Shortly afler Sally had returned below stairs, and com i unimted the 
•stounclin? intelliiri'nce that Colin would take neither bit nor sup, Miss 
Sowersolt herself crept up stairs She assured him he ha»l pirntv of col- 
our in h's face ; that there coull not be anythins: particularly amiss with 
hi.n; advised him as;ainst putting on pretefices of sickness, lest he should 
be struck with sickness in reality axa ju'hjementon him, like the children 
that mockel the prophet Klijah. and were eaten up by bears; anti con- 
clud«Ml bv insinuating, that it he were tickled with a whip-thong, ho would 
in all prolnbHity be a great deal better directly. 
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" Send me home!'*, bitterly ejaculated Colin, bursting; into tears. " Put 
me in a cart, and Mend me home ! — J want to ^o borne ! — I must ^o home I 
— M«nlier! — Fanny ! — Oh, cmueto me! — I shall die — I shall liie 1" 

Miss Sowersoii lelt rather alunnt'd ; but reflecliii^ that there was noth- 
ing; like showing a little spirit and resolution wienyoun^ toiks ttiok such 
whuns as those into their heads, she severely tautitetl him with being 
]io:ne sick and mother-sick; told hiin that neither she nor Fanny, il they 
were (iresent, could do moro for hi.n th in she could ; and thmitei e I that, 
if he did not leav^otT that hideous iroise. which WriS(lisLrac4*lul to a ^reat 
lad of his a^^, she would tie a stocking routni his inoutli, and stop him 
that way. There lieino^ no ^reat coiisolatton in all this, it is not 8urf;ri»- 
Ihai our hero ujiade such slight applicatio i ol it, tliat, lor the n.aiter oi any 
differi>ni'e it made in him, Miss Sowersoit n>ioht just as well have tied 
her sttickin^ acniss her own moutn. or stuffed it in either, which e\er she 
might prefer, as have given utterance to it iShe wtfs t ercion* coiisiruin- 
cd to Mubiiit to the lad's own way, and to conless in her own n.ind that 
there really was something^ more amiss with him than ut lirst she liad be- 
fieveiJ. 

By mid-day he had lx*come a great deal worse ; and m the afternoon, 
as bis disorder still rapidly iiicreased, Mr. Paletl orpe was do^iiitched on 
horseback to Rramleigh, tor the piir|Ose of c- n suiting 1 r. Rrwel. 
^ AbiHit six oV.Joi'k in the eveniiiir he relurr.eil home, bringing with him 
ft packet of white powders in little blue papers, tied to^ieti.er ii uih in the 
&shion of thai little pyrotechnic engine of ii.ischief usually deuon.inated 
ft cracker. 

Certain fears, tvhich liml by this tinre crept ( ver lien ind ol IViss Sow- 
.ersofV eaas<>d ht*r Co be more iban usually churituhle and eager in her in- 
quiries alt T the ihx'tor's opinion alH>Qt Colin : but the aii««\ers Aiv u ccivt>(i 
were iieilher very conclusive nor very satisbictory. if*l;e waK, in (act. oblig- 
ed to seek for consolation, for the present, in the Ulief, wliuh sle strug- 
gled hard to impress firmly ujnm heiself, tlia: the Iniy's illi es^ I ad aiicen 
wholly in coris(*quenc«' of his sittint; on the (tround so bite in tl e i vi niiig 
to write his l<'tter; and that his snb.'-cqnent soirism<r in ihe l.drbe-troifgh 
hail no eonnexion whatever with it; as be itit^lit very easily bsve Inllen 
accidentally into a river instead and received no n>ore barm iriim it than 
be had from the aforesaid pumping 

Dtiriiivr several subsequent days, the Imy continued in such a state as 
filled his inistressV heart with coiitinu.il apprehensions le.-l hejr house 
ahould eventually be troubled with bis coF|)se. About his ileal h, consid- 
crin? th'«t event rMilelv by itS'lf, she c.ireif very little ; he miirh live or die, 
just as his coiTifitituiion incbfied him. for auy^ht she won'd choose Ix'tween 
the two; only, in case he sho Id not survive.it wou'd annoy her very 
much indeed t»> have ail the trouble of L'etlini; another biMJv's corpse pre- 
pared for the iiround, without, in a'l likelihoiMl, ever receiving from Mrs, 
Clink a sinijle halfpenny in return for it. She mentioned her appn hen- 
aiona to Mr. Palethorpe. who replied, that it \i\\< all silly childishness to 
allow herself to lie iin|)osed on by her own trood feeliiiifs, and that talk 
•bout hu'iianity wou'd never do for f'o'k«: so far iioith hs thev were. On 
this unquestioned authority Miss Sowersofi wou'd iiu'vitably have acted 
that verv day, and removed our hero, at any risk, to Hrandeigh, in order 
to (five him a chance of dyin^ eo nfortablv at home, bad not fortune so 
ordere ' it. that while preparations were b injj made for takinj/ him from 
ft lied of fever into .in oiien cart which stood ready in the yard. Dr Uowel 
ebaaced to /iJe up, and at once put hi» veto upon their proceediuj;8. Kot 
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that the doctor would by any means have purposely ridden half the dis- 
tamte for ihe s:ike of suc.li a pitient; hut as ciuince not utifrequently 
&Vtiur:< those who.n their own species despis«', it h:ip|)ened tti it his pro* 
fessioiialiissislancehad thiit afteriKMin lieen n*quireil intheca^eof a wealthy 
olil lady in I he neiu;hiK)urhiM)(i ; and as the <ioctor's humanity was ni*r, at 
■U events, so verv short ie^^d as not t») be able t » carry him o .e quarter 
of a mile when it lay in his way, h^* tojk 6nittertoQ Lod^e in his ciicuit, 
for t le sikr of seeiiiju; M:is(er Colin. 

It will readily Ih$ s.ip|>«)sed that during these few days, (as the boy had 
not made his appearance at home on the pntvious Sunday, aecoidrng to 
condititihal promise,) lx>th his mother and Fanny had almost houri\ b«'efi 
expiT.Un^r to hear from him. Nor had various discussions on the cause 
of his silence l>een by any means omitted. Mrs (Jlink attributed it to 
the fact of his having fiund evervthmir so very pleasant at Snitterton- 
Ij(nI<^. tfiat he really had had neither time nor inclinatiim to wean him- 
self for a few short hoora from the deliifhts with which he was surrounded j 
but Fanny, whosi* mind had lieen dwelli-iv ever since his departuie u^mjq 
the dismal furelHxJm!^ with which Miss Sowersott's appearance had hll- 
ed it, expressed to Mrs. Clink her full btMief thatsomethincr had happened 
to Colin or he woul I never have uegected either to couje hunseUj or to 
write as he had promised. 

*• lattf sure," she continued, very pensively, " it has made me so un- 
easy all this last week, that I have dreamed about him almost every night. 
Something has happened to hiui, I aiu as certain as if [ had seen it; for 
I can trust to Colin's word jnst as well as thouifh he had taken his oath 
about it. However, I will walk over thisaflernoon and see ; for I shall 
never rest until [ know for a certainty." 

** Walk, fiddlesticks .'*' exclaimed Mrs. Clink. " If you p;o over thero 
in that siHpicionsnitnner, asthonj^h you fancied they had murdered him, 
it is a hundred to one but you will affront Miss Sowersoft, and get Col- 
in turned out of a situation that may be the making of l.im. Stay where 
you are — do : and if you cannot make anything, do not mar it by inter- 
fering in a matter that you know nothin<r about. I have had trouble 
enough with him one way or another, without his being brought back 
on my haud^, when he is as comfortable. I dare say, as be possibly can 
be." 

Though the latter remark was evidently intended to apply to Fanny's 
supposed injurlicioiis solicitude for Colin^s welfare, the girl passed it by 
without observation. She hurried her day's work forwards, in order to 
gain the necessary time for making her projected visit; and at about the 
middle of the aflernoon suddenly disappeared from the eyes of Mrs, 
Clink, without informing her previously touching her place of destina- 
tion. 

While Dr. Rowel was yet in attendance on Colin, Fanny arrived, and 
introduced herself to Mi;*8 Sowersoft. as she was employing herself in 
picking the pips otT a handful of cowslips which lay in her lap. On see- 
ing Fanny thus unexpectedly, and under e.ircu instances which she felt 
would require some very ingenious explanation or evasion, her counte- 
nance seemed to darken :i8 though a positive shadow had been cast upon 
it. A struggle between her real feelings and her consciousness of the 
necessity to disguise them en-'ued; and in the course of a few brief se- 
conds the darkness of her countenance pas.sed away, and she affected 
to salute her unwelcome visiter with much cordiality. 
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Id reply to Fanny's inquiry respecting Colin, Miss Maria stated that 
he was itiiproving very nicely under Mr. Palethorpe's tuition, although 
they iiad had some trouble to make him do as he was bid ; that he had 
enjoyed the most extraordmary gffod health unt'l a few days ago, when 
he took a litt.e cold, which had made him rather poorly. 

"There I — I wa^ sure of it," cried Fanny, interrupting her; "Isai<i 
■o to his ujotlier before 1 came away. I knew there wa8 something 
amiss, or he would have written to us before now. And how did he 
take such a cold. Miss Powersoft ?*' 

** Take cold !— why, you know tl er? are a hundred different ways of 
taking cold and it is impossible sometimes for even a person himself to 
■ay how he took it. I am sure Palethorpe gets tremendous colds Kome< 
times, and how he gets them is a perfect miracle. But, on my word, 
cold is so insinuating, that really, as I say sometimes, there is not a part 
but it will find its way to at one time or another. 

" Yes — but where is Colin now ? — because I shall want to see him be- 
fore I go back." 

" Oh, he is somewhere about the house," replied Miss Maria, with an 
nnprecedented degree of affrontery ; ** bqtyour seeing him is not of the 
least consequence. It cannot cure his cold ; and as for anything else, it 
ifvould very likely make him all the more discontented when you viere 
gone again. If you take my advice, you would not see him, especially 
when I can tell you everything just the same as though you saw it your- 

At this moment the foot of the doctor, as he groped his way down stairs, 
was overheard by the speaker. Shestarted up instantly, and endeavour- 
ed to hurry Fanny out of tlie room before that professional gentleman 
should enter it; but her manoeuvre failed, and before Miss Soweri^ofl 
could caution him to be silent, the doctor remarked, in a sufficiently loud 
tone to be heard distinctly by both, tiiat unless the boy was taken great 
care of, there was little chance lefl of his recovery. 

" What boy t" eadaimed Fanny, rushing forward. "What! is he 
so ill as that? For God's sake let me see him !" 

Concluding from the direction in which the doctor had come that Col- 
in was somewhere in the regions above, she Aew rather than walked up 
stairs, without waiting for an invitation or a conductor, and soon threw 
her arms in a ecstasy of grief upon his neck. 

" Oh, Colin f God has sent me on purpose to save you ! Do be bet- 
ter, and you shall go home again very soon." 

" But Colin c-^uld only put up his pallid arms in an imploring action, 
and cry for very joy; as he gazed in the face of one of those only two 
who had occupied his day and night thoughts, and been the unconscious 
subjects of hi« unceasing and most anxious wishes. 

The trouole of this first meeting being over, some more quiet conver- 
sation endued ; and, although almost too ill and weak to be allowed to 
talk. Colin persisted in stating briefly to the horror-stricken Fan/iy the 
kind of reception he had met with on his arrival, his treatment aAerwards, 
the taking of his letter from him, and the brutal conduct which hnd caused 
his present illness. The girl stood silent, merely because she knew not 
what to think, what to Relieve, what to • oubt; and was besides utterly 
lost for words to express properly her strangely mingled thoughts, ft 
was almost impossible — incr»*diblp ! Why could they do it? There 
was uo cause for it —there caidd be uocause for it. Human nature, and 
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•specially bnniail nature in the shape of woman, waff ineapahle of anT« 
thing go mfamotif*. Y«t Colin was sensible— he bad told an intelligibM 
tale ; and, iitottt tnie of all, then*, he lay, a mere viHion of what he wai 
■o brief u time ago, — a Warranty plain and palpable thatgrevioiis wron^ 
had been endured. Her brain wiis abso'iitely bewildered - she lookea 
like oue hovering on the doubtful boundary between sense and insanity. 
Bhe ciUither eyes around tor surety- on the bed—- at him. A burst of 
tears, as of a spKng that for the Brsttime breaks its bourn's succeeded,-* 
and then another and another, as she fell on her knees and buried her 
face in the clolhes that covered him. 

By and by, thr d K*tt>r ami Miss Maria were prpsent in the room with 
her. Fanny raiseil her head and hehi'lil (?olin*s luistress attempting in 
the prrsenre of the doctor, to do the attentive, by adjusting the sheet about 
the Ikiv's nf'fk to keep off the external air. 

' ** Do not touf'h hnn !" exc aiuHHi Parmy, sprin^in^ to her feet ; *' he shall 
have mithing from your hands, for you are a disgiace to the name of a 
woman !" 

" Ay .'" rrierl the doctor: " yonng woman, what now, what now V* 

'* Whiit now? Sir, you mav well say tohat now! 1 have hoard all 
about it — he has told me all — and I say that woman shall not touch him 
while 1 a'u bore She has. nearly killed him, and now wants to show, 
becMUse you are here, how kind and g<Nxl she is! ' 

Sosiyiiig, Fanny resolutely setalMHit ninkm*; the arrangement which 
Miss SiiwerHtfl huil ronteniplatrd with h*>ri>wn hands. 

*' Why - what — who is this yonng vioman?" asked the doctor, some> 
what astonished at the unexpected scene which had just passed before 
him. 

" Nobody ?" replied Miss Sowersoft; " she is only Mrs. Clink*s ser- 
vant, and a pert impudent hu&«ey too.** 

At the s«'inie time she looked in the doctor's face, and endeavoured to 
smile cor»temptuonsiy. tlioiigh it " came off'* in such a manner as u ould 
inevitably have frightened anybody less acciistomed than was Dr. Rowel 
to witness the agonies of tlie human countenance. 

" Yes. sir,*' added Fanny, *' I am only a servant ; but I am a tcoman 
whether servnnt or iiiistress. I nnr>>.ed this lad when I was but six years 
old myself, and have taken care of him ever since. She shall not di own 
him like a blind puppy, though she thinks she will ! ' 

'* Me drown hmi !" exclaimed Miss Sowersod in feigned amazement. 

" Yes." replied Fanny, *' ^m drown him. Jl you had not half mur* 
dered him in that trough, he won*d never have been here now." 

** Do let us go down stairs, doctor," observed Miss S wersoft ; " it is 
not worth hearing such rubbish as this." And she made her way to- 
ward< the door. 

" Where is that letter ?" cried Fanny eagerly, fearful lest the lady to 
whom she addressed herself should escape. 

" Pshaw ! nonsense ! don't catechise me !'| replied Miss Sowersoft, 
as she tripped down stairs; while the doctor half iu solileipiy and half 
addressing Miss Sowersoft, remarked, in allussion to Fanny. 

" She's a damsel of some spirit too !" Then addressing the gill 
herself, ** Are von the little girl I saw at Mrs. Clink's when this boy was 
born ^" 

** Yes, sir, I am," answered Fanny, as her passion sunk almost to 
nothing, and she blushed to be so questioned. 
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***Ah, indeed !" cried Doctor Rowel. " Well, I should Dot hate 
thought it. Why, you are quite a fine young woman now. Dear-a* 
me ! 1 had quite lost sight ol'you. I could not have believed it. Humph !'* 
And the dpctor surveyed her fair proportions with something olHston- 
ibhmeut. an a great deal of satisfaction. To think that from such a 
little, pale, half-fed, unhappy thing of work and thought beyond her years 
as she then was, there should have sprung up the full-sized, the pretty 
featured, and naturally genteel-looking girl now before him ! ButtheOr 
he had not that benefit which the reader en joys, of reflecting how world- 
ly circumstances, how poverty and plenty, sway the teuiperls of mankfnd ; 
and that, us Mistress Chuk'd circnmtitances improved, eo had Fanny 
improved likewise ; and from peven or eight years old upwards. Fanny 
had enjoyed a much more comfonab!e home than, on his firsit introduc- 
tion to her might reasonably have been expected. 

Lest the reader should unnecessarily m'\rvel how her individuality 
fhould have been unrecognised by the physician, I beg to inform him, 
that while the per^^un of every great man is as famiJiar to all the poor 
eyes of the neighbourhood as though he were their born and natural 
uncle, he himself remains as much in the dark as to the identity of every 
pour face he meets, even though he chance to meet it every day, ag 
though he had never seen it once in the whole course of his life. 

Doctor Rowel resumed his conver<iation. 

" And, how came you to be put to service so very early ? for you had 
not, if I remeuiber rightly, neither health nor strength to recommend 
you." 

Colin's eyes as he lay were fixed, as it might have been the eyes of 
a picture, on the doctor's countenance. 

** I don't know I'm sure, sir," r plied Fanny; but afler a few mo- 
ments' hesitation, added, *' I suppose it was because I had no friends.'* 

" No friends," the dw^tor repeated, — " why, where were your father 
gnd mother ?" 

" I never knew them, sir." 

" Indeed ! never knew thom !" 

"No, sir!" and Fanny sobbed at the very recojlectioo of her child- 
hood's helplessness. 

** Humph !" ejaculated the doctor ; ** you scarcely seem to have been 
born for a servant. Where did Mrs. Clink find you V* 

" I do not know, sir. She never told me." 

** Ah ! — olr! oh ! — well ! It's odd she never told you. So you do 
not know either who your father, or your mother, or your friends were?** 

" No, sir, — I do not. But I remember " 

" Well, — go on. — ^you remember, — what do you remember 7 where 
^d you come from 7 Do you know that 7" 

** I think, from Leeds, sir " 

" Leeds !" exclaimed the doctor ; " and what else now do you remem- 
ber 7" 

" I can remember, sir, — though I but just remember it, — ^tbat my fath- 
er was taken away from me once, jnd I never saw him again." 

** And, what*8 your name?" continued the doctor, in evident excite- 
ment. 

" Fanny Woodruff," she replied. 

The doctor's features looked pale and rigid, and his eyes were fixed 
^mo8t iu^roovably upon her. 
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** God bless my soul !" be slowly ejaculated, as be rose to leave tht 
room ; " she should have been lost, or dead !" 

But he turned again when at the head of tiie stairs. 

" Now, young woman, — if you can keep a secret, — tell nobody, not 
even your mistress, what has passed. Take no notice ; and perhaps, I 
may do something for you. But I thought we had seen the last of your 
face seventeen years ago !" 

Fanny and Colin were left alone. 

'< He knows something about me !" was the first thought that arose in 
Fanny's mind. But she did not utter it, and only asked very softly, if 
Colin had heard what the doctor said. 

'' Yes,' be replied, '' and I shall never forget it." 

"■ But, say nothing," added the girl : '' he promised to do something 
forme. I wonder what it is i" 

** So do I," added Colin : " something worth having, I daje say." 

Thus they talked till evening. Colin said how much better he felt 
.since she had been with him ; and Fanny declared she would not leave 
him again for another day, until he was welt ; and when he was well, 
then she would get him away from such unfeeling people, even though 
she had to go down on her knees to beg another situation for him else- 
where. 

When, some little time afterwards, Fanny went down stairs, and in- 
formed the mistress of the house of her resolution to stay and attend on 
Colin until he was better, that amiable creature replied, 

** I think you won't, then. We have not any room to spare. As if 
I was going to keep beds at liberty, to accommodate any trunnion that 
may think fit to cram herself into my houset We've plenty of work 
on our hands without having to wait on other people's servants. What 
do you say, Sammy?" 

** Well, I doTi'< know, meesis," repUed Mr. Palethorpe; "it seema 
as if Dr. Rowel was understood to say he was very bad, and must be 
waited on pretty constantly." 

" I'm sure /shan't wait on him neither constantly nor inconstantly !" 
very pertly exclaimed Miss Sowersoft; and, certainly giving a very in- 
genious turn to^er own views, as soon as she found which way her 
lover's needle pointed ; " Fm not going to trot up and down stairs a 
thousand times a day for the sake of such a thing as a plough-lad. Them 
may wait on him that likes him, if he is to be waited on; but I'm possi- 
tive I shan't, nor anybody else that belongs to me!" 

This conclusion left, without another word, the field wholly open to 
Fanny ; and, as Miss Sowersoft, on concluding her speech, bounced off 
into the dairy, not another word was needed. 

Whatever might be the views entertained by the lady of the house, 
toaching the treatment most proper for Colin, there still were individu- 
als amongst that rude community, whose feelings were of a somewhat 
more Catholic kind than those ef their mistress ; so that Fanny found 
no difficulty in procuring a volunteer in the person of Abel, to go over 
to Bramleigh for the purpose of informing Mistress Clink how affairs 
stood, and of bringing back such* few needful articles as Fanny might 
require during faer stay at tSie farm. 

A41 that night she passed a sleepless watch by the side of Colin's bed, 
^beguiling the hours not devoted to immediate attendance on him, partly^ 
*by looking over the little books which had come from home in his box> 

o 
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but more by employing her mind in the creation of every possible des- 
cription of fanciful suppositions touching her own origin, her history, 
her parents, and the knowledge which the doctor appeared to have of 
her earliest life. What was it? — what could it be ? and, what could he 
tnean by enjoining her to mention nothing of all this to any second per« 
son ? In her he had unexpectedly found one whom he had known a 
baby, and had believed to be dead, or lost in the vast promiscuous crowds 
of poverty long ago. Had she been bom to better things than surround- 
ed her now ? Had she been defrauded of her rights ? And, did the 
doctor, bid her be silent because he might have to employ stratagem in 
ordeitto recover them again? Perhaps she was born — nay ! she knew 
not what she was born ; nor dare she trust herself to think, scarcely ; 
though certain it is that a visionary world of ladies and gentlemen, and 
fine things, and wealth to set Colin up in the world and to make his 
mother comfortable, and to exalt herself over all the petty enemies by 
whom they were now surrounded, passed in pleasant state before her pro- 
lific imagination ; while,' it is equally certain,'that — ^blushing, though un- 
seen, and in secret at the very consciousness,-^a prouder feeling sprung 
up in her bosom, and she began to feel as though she must be more gen- 
teel, and more particular, and less like a common servant, than she had 
hitherto been. 

Such were the golden fancies, and the pretty resolves, that crowded 
round her brain that night. Neither, as an honest chronicler of human 
nature, would I take upon me to assert that she did not once or twice 
during these reveries rise to contemplate her own features in the glass, 
and to adjust her hair more fancifully, and wonder — if it should be so,— 
what kind of looking lady she would inake. Truly, it was a pretty face 
that met her eyes in the mirror. As Colin woke up from a partial slum- 
ber, and raised his head slightly from the pillow, to see for his guardian, 
and to ascertain what had become of her, the reflection of her counte- 
nance as she was "looking the lady," chanced to catch his eve: and though 
he smiled as he gently sunk down again, he thought that that face would 
never again pass from before him. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Fanny is deceived by the doctor. — A scene i" Rowel's " Establishment for ihe insane*' 

at Nabbfield. 

Poor girl ! What pains she takes — if not to " curse herself," at least 
to form that paradise out of the chaos of her own thoughts, which her 
supposed benefactor, the physician, never intended to realize. She was 
deceived, utterly and deeply deceived ; and deceived, too, by the very 
means which the doctor had recommended to her apparently for the at- 
tainment of success. For, great as some of our modem diplomatists 
have incontestably been considered in the noble and polite art of decep> 
tion, I much question whether the mai} more capable of aspiring to high- 
er honours in it than was Dr. Rowel of Nabbfield, is not yet to be bom. 

As the Doctor rode homewards, after his interview with Fanny, re- 
corded in the preceding chapter, true enough it is that he did several 
times over, and with inexpressible inward satisfaction, congratulate and 
compliment himself upon having achieved such a really fine stroke of 
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policy at a very crliical moment, aa no other man living could, he verily 
believed, have at all equalled. Within the space of a few brief moments 
he had, to his infinite astonishment, discovered, in the person of a serv- 
ing-girl, one whom he himself had endeavoured, while she was yet an 
infant, to put out of the way : and upon whose father he had perpetra- 
ted one of the most atrocious of social crimes, for the sole purpose of ob- 
taining the management of his property while he lived, and its absolute 
possession on his disease. He had ascertained that the girl retained 
some indistinct recollection of the forcible arrest and carrying away of 
her parent, of which he himself had been the instigator ; and thus, sud- 
denly ha found himself placed in a position which demanded both 
promptitude and ingenuity in order to secure his own safety and the per- 
manency of all he held through this unjust tenure. Since any discovery 
by Fanny of what had passed between them would inevitably excite 
pnblic question and inquiry, the very brilliant idea had instantaneously 
suggested itself to his mind that — as in the girl's continued silence alone 
lay his own hopes of security, — no project in the capacity of man to con- 
ceive was more likely to prove successful in obtaining and preserving 
that silence, than that of representing it as vital to her own dearest inter- 
est to keep the subject deeply locked for the present in her own bosom. 
Tliis object, he flattered hnnself, he had already succeeded in acheiv- 
iug, without exciting in the mind of Fanny herself the least suspicion of 
his real and ultimate purpose. At the same time he inwardly resolved 
not to stop here, but to resott to every mean^ in his power calculated 
still more deeply to bind the unsuspecting young woman to the preserva- 
tion of that silence upon the subject, which, if once broken, might lead 
to the utter overthrow of a system which he had now maintained for 
years. 

Elated with the idea of his own uncommon cleverness, he cantered 
along the Yoric road from the moor with corresponding briskness; turn- 
ed down a green lane to the left; cleared several fences, and a pair of 
gates in his progress ; and reached within sight of his " Establishment for 
the Insane" at Nabbfield, as the last light of another unwished-for and 
unwelcome sun shot through the barred and grated windows of the^ 
house, and served dimly to show to the melancholy inhabitants of thoie 
cells the extent of their deprivations and their misery. 

Far advanced as it was in the evening, the doctor had not yet dined ; 
his professional duties, together with some other causes alrea^ explain- 
ed, having detained him beyond hisusual hour. Nevertheless, for reasons 
best known to himself, but which, it may be supposed, the events of the 
aflernoon had operated in producing, the doctor had no sooner dismount- 
ed, and resigned his steed to the care of a groom, who appeared in wait- 
ing the instant that the clatter of his hoofs sounded on tne stones of the 
yard, than, instea<l of retiring to that removed portion of the building, in 
which, for the purpose of being beyond the reach of the cries of those 
who were kept in confinement, his own private apartments were situa- 
ted, he demanded of one of the keepers the key of aparticular cell. HaT- 
ing obtained it, — * 

" Shall I attend you, sir ?" asked the man. 

*'' No Robson. James is harmless. I will see him into his cell myself 
ta-night." 

'' He is in the patient's yard, sir," replied the keeper. 
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" Very well — very well. Wait outside ; and, if I want assistance, I 
will call you." 

The man retired, wliile Dr. Rowel proceeded down a long and ill- 
Kghted passage, or corridor, in which were several angular turns and 
windings ; and when nearly lost in the gloom of the place, he might 
have been heard to draw back a heavy bolt, and raise a spring-latch like 
an iron bar, which made fast the door that opened upofl the yard, or 
piece of ground to which the keeper had alluded. 

It was just at that brief, but peculiar time, at the turn of day and night, 
which every observer of Nature must occasionally have remarked, wheit 
theUght of the western atmosphere, and that of the rayless moon high 
up the southern heaven, mingle together in subdued harmony, and pro- 
duce a kind of illumination, issuing from no giving spot, but pervading 
equally the whole atmosphere, — like that which we might imagine of a 
Genii's palace, — without any particular source, neither wholly of heav- 
en or of earth, but partaking partially of each. 

The passage-door was thrown back, and the doctor stood upon its 
threshold. A yard some forty feet square surrounded by a wall about 
six yards high, and floored wiii rolled gravel, like the path of a garden^ 
was before him. Near the centre stood a dismal-looking- yew-tree, its 
trunk rugged, and indented with deep natural furrows, as though four 
or five shoots had sprung up together, and at last become matted into 
one ;• its black lines of foliage, harmonizing in form with the long hori- 
zontal cloudB of the north-west quarter, which now marked the close ap- 
proach of night. Nothing else was to be seen. As the eye, however; 
became somewhat mere accustomed to the peculiar dusky light which 
pervaded this place, the figure of a man standing against the tree-trunk, 
became visible; with his arms tightly crossed upon his breast, and 
and bound behind him, as though they had almost grown into his sides ; 
and his hair hanging long upon his shoulders, somewhat like that of a 
cavalier, or a royalist, of the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The doctor raised his voice, and called, in a lusty tone^. 

" WoodruflT!" 

The patient returned no answer, nor did he move. 

''James Woodruff!" again shouted the doctor. 

A slight turn of the head, which as quickly resumed its previous atti* 
tude, was the only response made to the sumn^ons. 

Finding that he could not call that strange individual to him, Doctor 
Rowel stepped across the yard, and advanced up to him. 

" James," said he mildly, " it is time you were in your cell." 

The man looked sternly in hi» face, and replied, 

'' I have been there some thousands of times too oAen already. 

" Never heed that," answered Rowel. " You must go to rest, you 
know." 

'* Mutt go — ay ? Ah ! and so I must. I am helpless. But, had I 
one hand free — only one hand — ^nay, with one finger and thumb, I would 
first put you to rest where you should never wake again ! When am 
I to go free?" 

'' Win you go to your room ?" said the doctor, without regarding his 
question. 

" I ask again," cried the alleged madman, '' as I have asked every day 
past counting, wiien am I to be loosed from. this accursed ^l»ce ? Hovv, 
^ngis tbi9 to last?" 
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«' Only until you are better," remarked, with det p dissimuladon, thi« 
worthy member of the faculty. 

" Better !" exclaimed Woodruff, with rising passion, as he tinged t(> 
loosen bis arms from the jacket which bound him, though as ineffectual- 
ly as a child might have tugged at the roots of an oak sapling. " I could 
curse you again and doubly for that word, but that I Aave cursed till lan- 
guage is weak as water, and words have no meaning. I am sick of rail- 
mg. Better! Till I am fccttcr/ Thief .'—liar .'—villain I—for you are 
all these, and a thousand more,— -I am well. You know it. Sound in 
mind and body, — only that these girths have crippled me before my 
time. How am I mad ? 1 can think, reason, talk, argue,-^hold memo- 
ry of past life. I remember, villain ! when you and your assassins seiz-^ 
ed me; stole my child from me; swore that I was mad; and brought 
me here, now seventeen years ago; and all that you might rob me of 
my property !— I remember that. Is that madness ? I remember, be- 
fore that, I married your sister. Was it not so ? I remember that she 
died, and led me a little pattern of herself, that called you uncle. 
Was not that so ? Where- is that child 1 What has become of her ? 
Or are you a murderer besides ? All this I remember : and I know 
BOW that I have power of will, and aptness to do all tliat man's mind ig 
called to do. How, then, am I mad ? Oh ! for one hand free ! One 
hand and arm. Only one ! Give me that half chance to struggle with 
you. Let us end it so, if I am never to go free again. Take two to one ; 
and if you kill me, you shall stand free of the scaffold ; for I will swear 
with my last breath that you did it in self defence. Do that. Let me 
have one grapple — a single gripe — and, if you can master me, why God 
forgive vou !" 

The doctor smiled, as in contempt of the impotent ravings and wild 
propositions of his brother-in-law ; for such, it is almost needless to state,. 
James Woodruff was. But the alleged maniac continued his discourse. 

*' Then, as you are such a rank, arrant coward, give me my whole lib- 
erty ; let me go beyond this house, and I will never touch you. I will 
not ruffle a hair of your accursed head. Do that and I will leave you 
to God for the reward of all you have done to me and mine ? Set me 
ftee ! Untie my limbs, and let me out this night ! It is dark. No- 
body can tell where I came from. Let me go, and I will never mention 
your name in complaint, nor lif^ a hand against you. Think, man, — da 
but think ! To spend seventeen years of nights in that dungeon, and 
seventeen years of days on this speck of ground ! To you who have 
been at liberty to walk, and breathe freely, and see God's fcreation, it 
may be idle ; but I have seen nothing of seventeen springs but their light 
skies ; nor of summers, but their heat and their strong shadows ; nor 
of autumn, bat the random leaves which the wind whirled over into this 
yard ; nor of winter, but its snow and clouds. I want to be upon ^e 
green earth, — the grass, — amongst the fields. I want to sec my wife's 
grave again! — some other human face than yours ! — and — and — Man,— 
if you be man, — I want to find my daughter !" 

He flung himself on the ground, and groaned as in utter despair. 

The doctor was accustomed to witness these fits of frenzy, and there- 
fore paid no farther attention now than consisted in an effort to raise the 
man again upon his feet, and a renewed solicitation to him to retire into^ 
the room. 

^ Na»" laid he ;. " I hsrve something to speak of yet. I have come toi 

a*- 
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another determinatioo. In my mind, villain ! there has been seventeen' 
years of rebellion against your wrong ; and I have sworn, and have kept 
my oath till now, that yott should never compel me to give up my rights, 
m virtue of my wife, to you. But time has outworn the iron of my 
soul: and seventeen years of this endurance cannot be set against all the 
wealth of the world. What is it to me ? To dig the earth, and live on 
roots ; but to be free with it; to go and come as I list ; to be at liberty, 
body and limb ! This would be paradise compared with the best palace 
that ever Mammon built in hell. Now, take these straps from off me, 
and setme free. Time is favourable. Take me into your house peaceably 
and quietly, and 1 will make over to you all I have, as a free gift. What 
you have stolen, vou shall keep. Land, houses, gold, everything ; I 
will not retain of them a grain of sand, a stone, or a sparkle of metal. 
But let me out .' Let me see this prison behind me !^' 

" It would be- the act of a lunatic; and of naeffect," replied the doctor. 

** How lunatic ? To- give that which is of no use to me for that 
which is dearer than life ? Besides^ I am sane— sound of mind." 

**No," interrupted the doctor, "you are wrong on one question, 
your disease consists in this very thing. You fancy I keep you confin- 
ed in order to hold your property myself." 

" Fancy you do !" savagely exclaimed Woodruff, stamping tlie 
ground with rage ; " this contradiction's enough to drive me mad. I 
^uno it ! You know it. There is no fancy in the case. It is an excuse, 
a vile pretence, a lie- of seventeen years' standing. It was a lie at first. 
Will you set me free?" 

" It cannot be," said the' docto^|>; " go to your room:" 

" It shall be !" replied Woodruff; " I will not go." 

" Then I must call assistance," observed Rowel, as he attempted to 
approach the door at which he had entered. 

" You shall not .'" replied the patient, placing himself in front of the 
doctor, as though resolutely bent on preventing his approach to the door, 
although he had not the least use of his arms, which might have enabled 
him to effect his purpose. 

" Stand aside, fool !" Rowel exclaimed, as he threw out his right arm 
in order to strike off the intruder. But Woodruff anticipated him ; and, 
by a sudden and dexterous thrust of his foot in a horizontal Une, he 
knocked the doctor's legs from undier him, and sent him sprawhng on 
Hae ground. Woodruff fell- upon him instantly, in order to keep him 
down, and to stifle the loud cries of " Robsoii ! Robson !" which were 
now issuing in rapid succession from the doctor's larynx. At the same 
time a tremendous struggle, rendered still more desperate by the doc- 
tor's fears, took place on the ground ; during which the unhappy Wood- 
ruff strove so violently to disengage bis hands from the ligatures of the 
waistcoat which bound him, that the blood gushed somewhat copious- 
ly from his mouth and nostrils. His efforts were not altogetlier unavail- 
ing. Ho partly disengaged one hand ; and, with a degree of activity and 
energy only to be accounted for from the almost superhuman- spirit which 
burned within him, and for which his antagonist, with all his advanta- 
ges, was by no means an equal match, he succeeded in planting his fore- 
finger and thumb, like the bite of a crocodile, upon the doctor's throat. 

" Swear to let me free, or I'll kill you !" he exclaimed. 

"Yes, — y — e — s,— I sw — ear !" gurgled through the windpipe of the 
wiquished physician^.as he kicked and plunged Uke & horse in a bog to^ 
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sBake off his foe. The light of a lamp flashed upon them, and Robson 
rushed into the yard. 

" Let me out !" again demanded Woodruff. 

" 1 will, I will'" replied the doctor. 

Bef(»e Robson could interfere, the grasp upon his neck was loosed, and 
Woodruff stood quietly upon his feet The doctor soon followed. 

*' Seize him, Robson !" said he ; and, in an instant, before Woodruff* 
was aware, the strong man had him grasped as in a vice. 

" You swore to set me free !'' cried the patient. 

"Yes," replied the doctor, with a triumphant sneer, as he followed the 
keeper until he had pitched Woodruff into his room, and secured the en- 
trance. " Yes,'' he repeated, staring maliciously at his prisoner through 
the little barred opening in the door,— ^" yes, you shall be let out — of this 
cell into that yard again^ when you have grown a little tamer !'* 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Dr. Rowel argues very learnedly, ia order to j'^rove that uot enly his Mifeaud him- 
8elf,,butthe reader also, and all the world besides, may, for aught they knew to the 
contrary, be stark mad. 

As Dr. Rowel stepped brwkly from the scene of his disaster on the way 
to his dining-room, he slackened his neckcloth considerably, and with his 
most critical finger felt very carefully on each side of his gullet, in order 
to ascertain whether those parts had sustained any material injury : and 
though he soon convinced himself that no organic disarrangement hod 
resulted, he yet reflected, in the true spirit of an observant practitioner, 
that a fierce gripe by the throat is but an indifferent stomachic. What- 
ever other injury was or was not done, his appetite, at least, felt consid- 
erably reduced. Disasters,, like this, however, being common to every 
individual who has the care of insane persons, he determined to pass it 
hy unnoticed, and to shake the very recollection of it from off his own 
mind as soon as possible. 

Shortly afterwards the doctor sat down to a well-furnished table, in the 
place usually appropriated to that second-rate character, tlie vice^ and di- 
rectly opposite bis wife, who, in the absence of other company than them- 
selves, invariably took die chair. As he helped himself to the breast of 
a young turkey, which a week previously had stalked and gobbled with 
pride about his own yard, he remarked, — for his mind reverted to the 
trick he had put upon Fanny with great complacency,-— that never, du- 
ring the whole course of his experience, had he so cleverly handled a dif- 
ficult affair as he had that day. The lady to whom he addressed himself 
might have considered, in the way of the profession, that he alluded to 
some case of amputation at the hip-joint, or some other similar operation 
equally delicate, as she replied, by begging him not' to inform her of it 
that night, as she was already almost overcome with the nervous excite- 
ment consequent en the events of the af\emoon. 

"Indeed!" the doctorexclaimcd, raising his eyes. " What has occur- 
red ? No patient dead, I hope?" 

" Nothing of the kind," returned the lady ; " only that James Wood- 
ruff has been talking again in such an extraordinary manner, that I feel 
quite faint even now with it. Do reach me that bottle, dear. Really 
Rowel, I tell you again, that if he cannot be set at liberty very goon,. 
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shall be compelled to keep out of the way altogether. I will con^ne 
myself to this end of the house, and never go within reach of him any 
more. What a horrible creature he is !" 

'< He has not injured you, has hel" the doctor again inquired, as he 
involuntarily run his forefinger round the inner front of his neckerchief. 

" Of course not — how coind he ? But then that long hair gives him 
such a frightful look, and at the same time, whenever he can catch a 
glimpse of me, he always begs and prays me to prevail on you to set him 
free. I am sure I wonder you keep him, even for my sake ; and, besides 
that, the man seems sensible enough, and always has been, if I am to judg;e 
by his conversation." 

" Ah ! — what — Again 1" exclaimed her husband, interrupting her. 
"How man3r more times shall I have to repeat toyourthat a madman when 
under restiraint, cannot, in some particular cases, be in the most remote 
degree depended upon, though his observations te apparently as intelli- 
gent and sane as yours or mine T' 

" I remember you have said so,*' remarked Mrs. Rowel ; " but it seems 
very singuFar.'* 

" It may appear very singular in your opinion, my dear, because you 
are not expected to possess the same erudition and extensive knowledge 
that a professional man does in these things ; though with deference, my 
dear, common experience and observation might by this time have con- 
vinced you that ray theory is perfectly correct. "With these unhappy 
people you should believe neither your eves nor your ears ; for if you do, 
it is a hundred to one but that some of them, at one time or another, will 
persuade you that they are perfectly sane and well, when, were they to 
be freed from restraint, they would tear you in pieces the very next in- 
stant-'* 

Mrs. Rowel looked somewhat disconcerted', and at a loss to meet her 
husband in a region so scientific that neither seeing nor bearing were of 
any use; though secretly she could not but wonder, if neither eyes nor 
ears were to be trusted, by what superior faculty, what diviring-rod of in- 
tellect a patient's madners was to be ascertained. Her doubts were not 
wholly*overtumfd by the ploughshare of the doctor's logic, and therefore 
she very naturally, though with considerable show of diffidence, stuck 
pertinaciously to her otd opinion. 

Her husband felt vexed — and especially as he wished to impose upon 
her understanding— that with all his powers of speech, and his assump- 
tion of profound knowledge, he could not now, any more than hitherto, 
succeed in converting her to the faith which ho himself pretended so de- 
voutedly to hold, that lunatics sometimes could not be known by their con- 
versation, and that the individual, James WoodrufiT, in particular, who 
was the subject of their conversation, was actually as mad as a March 
hare, notwithstanding the actions and appearances, undeviating and reg- 
ular, which in his case so obstinately forced upon Mrs. Rowel the private 
conviction that borwas ^uite as sound in intellect as any other subject 
within the King's dominions. Nevertheless, the doctor stificd the feelings 
of petulant resentment which were rising in his bosom, and satisfied him- 
self simply by assuring his good, though somewhat perverse lady, that it 
was no very unusual thing ^r a certain description of lunatics to maintain 
their own sanity by arguments which, in any other case, would be con- 
sidered very excellent; though, with ^perienced professional men, that 
very fact went farther in support of iheir derangement than almost any 
other that could be brought to bear. 
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"Whenever," continued the doctor, with some degree of warmth, 
" whenever I meet with a patient — never mind whether he in under medi- 
cal treatment or not — a patient who endeavours by argument and proof 
to show me that he is compos mentis — who seeks for evidence, as it were, 
in his own mind to substantiate the sanity of that very mind — that is, a 
man who appeals for proof to the very thing to be itself proved — who testa 
the mind by the minu — when I meet with a patient of that description, 
it seems to imply a kind of doubt and distrust of his own intellect, and I 
set him down, in spite of what anybody can say to the contrary, as non 
compos mentis, and a proper subject on whom to issue a writ of ideota 
inquirendo vel examinando.^^ 

" I cannot argue with you like that, Frank," observed the doctor's 
wife ; " but do you mean to say that a man cannot himself tell whether 
he is mad — and that nobody else, by what they see and hear, can tell 
either r' 

" 1 do .'" exclaimed Rowel. " I contend that numberless instances exist 
of latent mental derancrement, which, are totally unknown both to the in- 
sane themselves, and to those persons who are about them." 

" Then how do you know it T' asked the lady. 

" From the very nature of things, my dear,'* Dr. Rowel replied. " Time 

was when verdicts offelo de se were returned in cases of self-destruction ; 

but now every twopenny shopkeeper b wise enough to know, that the 

very act of self murder itself is evidenco of mental derangement." 

" But what has this to do with the question !'* demanded Mrs. Rowel. 

"It has this to do with it," continued her husband, " that neither you 
nor I, nor anybody else, however wise we may think ourselves, can know 
for a certainty, positively and conclusively, whether we are mad or not.** 

** Then do you mean to say that 1 am mad T' 

" I mean to say this, my dear, that for aught you know to the contrary, 
you may be.*' 

" Come, that is foolish, Frank. But you do not think so, do you T' 

" Think !— I think nothing about it," replied Rowel : " only, as you 
seem to believe that such a lunatic as James Woodruff is very much ii» 
his senses, it might be supposed you had* a bit of a slate loose yourself 

^ Oh, I am sure I have not !" tartly resumed the lady. " You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself lor saying snch a thing." 

" No, no ! — I do not say any such thing, by any means. The case of 
Woodruff is certainly, in one sense, the most singular I ever knew, and 
to me, in my situation, a peculiarly painful one ; but what then 1 — what 
can I do?" 

" Why, y©u know, my dear," repKed IVfrs. Rowel, in a deprecatory 
tone of voice, " that you do manage his property, after all. ,The man is 
right enough, as far as that goes." 

"Right enough, truly — I do. But how do I? lis not the trouble as 
great as the profit? I keep it all together where it was for him, — pre- 
vent him from squandering it in his mad fits, as he was about to do at the 
time I caused him to be placed in confinement, — keep him out of harm's 
wavi — clothe him, — feed him, — ^medicine, — attendance, — everything, — 
and not a single item put down against his estate for all this. What was 
I to- do> do> you suppose ? Was it likely I should stmd quietly by, and 
'see all that he had himself, and all that m^ sister Frances left him, go to 
rack and ruin, waste and destruction, as if it were of no more value than. 
9Xk old song ?" 
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** But what was it that he was doin^ ?" asked Mrs. Rowel ; " for I am 
lure I could never find out." 

" He was doing npthing actually," said the doctor. " But what should 
you have thought of me, if I had kept my hands in mT pockets until the 
mischief was past, before I attempted to interfere ? It was what I for- 
saw he intended to do that caused me to step between. Was not he go- 
ing to pull that good new house to pieces, for the sake of patching up the 
old one with its materials ? The man must^ave been stark raving mad 
to have thought of such a thing, and everybody would have said so." 

" / should not have said so," observed the lady; "though there is 
nothing wonderful about that, as you have told m e that / may be mad 
too. But it was always my opinion that the old family house was worth 
tenof the other, if it had but the same fire-grates, and chimney-pieces 
put in it." 

"The fact iss," replied he, "you were all mad together' about that 
tumble-down crazy concern, merely because it was the old house ; and 
I am very glad I put a stop to it when I did, and in the manner I did, 
though I think he knows better now, mad as he is at present. To tell 
you the truth, my dear," and the doctor lowered his voice to a more seri- 
ous and impressive tone, " I do not think he cares much or perhaps not 
anything at all about it. His liberty seems to be the principal thing with 
him. Do you know, he offered this evening to make the whole property 
over to me as a free gift, if I would let him out." 

" Did he, indeed !" exclaimed the lady, as tears of pity swam in her 
eyes. " Poor fellow ! — poor fellow !" 

"Why, poor fellow ? I didn!t prompt him what to say. Besides^ I 
would not take it. How dare I let him out 1 His gift would be good 
for nothing to me, being void at law. I cannot let hJMR out. And even 
if I had ever dreamed of trying such a hazardous experiment, it would, 
under present circumstances, be impossible." 

" But why impossible, Frank ?" asked Mrs. RoweK 

Frank Rowel began to imagine, from^the turn which his wife appear- 
ed inclined to take in this business, that the relation of his interview with 
Fanny, which had discovered to him so unexpectedly the person of James 
Woodruff's daughter, and his own neice, would not materially profit 
him in the eyes of that lady; and therefore, although he had at first in- 
tended to make it known^to her, he for the present forbore, and content- 
ed himself by assuring her bow exceedingly lucky it was that, for her 
own sake, she had some one about her whose knowledge was not so soon 
set aside, and whose feelings of compassion were not so easily excited as 
her own ; or otherwise it would inevitably come about that the whole 
establishment of lunatics would some day or other, out of pure kindness, 
be let loose to run rampant over and anright the whole country-side. 

" Then James is to remain there 7" questioned the lady. 

" I see no chance ^or him," was the reply; "everything is against 
him. he must be confined for life." 

Mrs. Rowel sighed, looked at her husband, then at the decanter of 
•herry which stood on the t jble, then smiled significantly, and then added 
in a half-jesting tone, though with a very serious and fized intention, 

" I'll take a glass of wine with you, my dear." 

And so she did, and several others after it. 

In fact, though I abhor anything that might be supposed to touch Ott 
trivial, Airs. Howel liked sherry. 
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CHAPTER *:VII. 



James Woodruff soliloquizes in ttis cell. — An unlooked-for offer of liberty is made 

bim, and on what conditions. .^ 

While yet the last omiinpsand deceitful reply which Dr. Rowel had 
inade to James Woodruff, rung in his ear, as a sound incredible and im- 
possible to have been heard, h%||jprew himself on the loose straw which 
covered an iron bedstead that sfood' in a corner of his cell, and writhed 
in bodily and in mental agony, both from what he had just endured, and 
from the stinging reflections that, having once had his oppressor in his 
power, he should have so spared liim, so confided in his promises, and 
been so treacherously deceived .' 

The consciousness of his own magnanimity, and implicit faith in his 
brother-in-law's solemn word and oath, aggravated the bitterness of these 
reflections, until the despair within him became worse to endure than all 
the horrors without. All hope of freedom had now finally dej)arted. He 
had made the last and greatest sacrifices in his power to obtain it, and it had 
only been cast back in his face as worthless, because it would be consid- 
ered as the act of a madman. Ho had implored, promised, threatened, 
— nay, he had ]mt his very life in peril, — and all for what 1 for nothing. 
What more remained to do 1 To wait the double result of chance for an 
unforeseen and apparently impossible deliverance, — to waste away the last 
pulsations of a worse than worthless life in the protracted misery of that 
dungeon, — or to take heart in this extremity to do a deed that should at 
once shut the gates of hope and of fear in this world upon him for ever ? 
Would it not be better to beat out his brains against the wall, and throw 
himself, uncalled, before his God, his wretchedness standing in extenua- 
tion of his crime, than.thus to do and to suffer by hours, days, nights and 
years, with no change that marked to-day from yesterday, or this year 
from the year that went before, nor any chance of change to distinguish 
the years to come from those that had already passed 1 In the same mo- 
notonous round of darkness passed in that cell, of pacing some few steps 
to his day-yard, of turnings and returnings within that limited space, and 
then of pacing back to i)ass hours of darkness in his cell again, — time 
Feemed to stand still, or only to return at daylight, and work over again 
the same well known revolution that it wrought when daylight last ap- 
peared. 

Looking back beyond these dreary seventeen years, what had his mind 
to rest upon 7— -Sorrow for his wife's premature death ; solicitude, painful 
and unfathomably deep, for the babe she had left to his sole care ; his 
struggle onwards through a now blighted world, solely on account of the 
little helpless thing that had no firiend but him ; and then the sudden, the 
unexpected, and horrible injustice of an avaricious brother-in-law, which 
had overwhelmed him as with an avalanche, deprived him of all he pos- 
sessed, shut up himself in a place of horrors, ana, worst of all, put away 
that child, motherless and fatnerless, to endure perhaps all that the lowest 
poverty endures, or to sink under it when she could endure no longer. 

Before him, even under the best circumstances, what had he to look for, 
even if he were free ? The world had nothing in it for him but that wife's 
luirying-place, a house where her dear living picture should be, and wae 
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not, and a hearth of desolation for himself. "Why had he pleaded so ear- 
nestly for liberty 1 — the liberty that had nothing to ofier him even when 
obtained 1 Those two gone, why should he alone wish to remain 1 A 
bed of earth was, after all, the best place for him. ^^ 

And yet — for the rebound of the spirits is often irf"proportion to their 
fall — it was possible, were he free, that he might find his daughter again. 
The doctor might be compelled to tell him how she had been disposed of 
in the first instancei and he might be able t(^race her out. Occurrences 
less ptobable had come to pass before, and wny not in this case also 1 He 
might find her, and in her — though grown a woman, whom he should not 
perhaps know again — one who would jet be like her mother Francis over 
a^ain, a pride and joy to l^is house, and a consolation in the last years of 
his existence. But the vision faded when again and again the withering 
and insurmountable question recurred to him, — how could he get free 1 
In the most direct course, the events of that evening had cut off all hope ; 
in any other there lay none. It was true that visiters sometimes came to 
inspect the house, and mark the treatment of the patients. To tell them 
his tale, and ask their aid, was useless. Such had been before, and he 
had told them ;. but nobody believed him ; they only looked on with won- 
der or fear, and went away pitying the painful nature of his delusions. 
Could he escape 1 He had, years ago, planned every conceivable mode of 
escape, — he had tried them, and had failed. He must remain there— it 
was his doom : he must still hear as he had heard until he cared Uttle for 
it, the solemn deadness of the night disturbed with shrieks that no sane 
mortal could have uttered ; the untimely dancings of witless men, without 
joy in them ; the bursts of horrid laughter from woman's lips without 
murth ^ the singings of merry woods, with a direful vivacity that filled the 
veins with a creeping tciror more fearful than that of curses ; and some- 
times plaintive notes from the love-lost, whose €yes were sleepless, which 
might have made the heart burst with pity ! He must still live amidst all 
this, and still shrink (as he did sometimes) into the closest corner of his 

E allot, and bless himself in the iron security of his cell, (which by daylight 
abhorred,) from very dread of those imaginary horrors which the 
wild people about the building conjured up in the depths of nature's sleep- 
ing-time. , 

As these thoughts thronged thickly on jamea Woodruff's mind, he ex- 
tended himself on his back along the couch of straw, and put up his hands, 
which were commonly loosed when in his cell, in an attituue of prayer 
upon his breast. But the contemplated words were momentarily arrested 
by the light tread of feet along the passaji^e outside. A ray of moonlight 
from the high-up little window streamed almost perpendicularly down, 
and fell partly on his bed and partly on the floor, making an oblong 
figure or white thereon, distinct and sharpedged, ns though light and dark- 
ness had been severed as with a knife. A strong renection from this 
spot was thrown upon the door, by the aid of which he beheld through 
the gating that looked into the dark passage a white hand clutching 
the little bars, and higher up the dim shadow of a fitce, that looked like 
that of a spirit. Woodruff* rose up, and sat upon the cold edge of his iron 
bed. 

" James !" whispered a voice through the grating, which he instantly 
recognised as that of the doctor's wife, "are you awMcl" 

" Would that I were not !" he replied ; ** for the oblivion of sleep is 
(he only welcome thiag to me here." 

*^ Mjr husband has written a paper for you — will you sign it V* 
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** To set me tree ?" deraattdcd Wortdriiff, as he started eagerly up at 
the v^ry thfoiight, atic] seemed to show by liis ai^ns how gladly he caught 
at the temotest possibility 61* deliverance, and bow fearful he i^lt least 
it should ( s:!ape hiuj. 

" Yes, yes !" exclaimed the lady, hurriedly ; '* that is the object." 

And on receiving, on the part x)f Wx)odruff. a passionate assurance 
t)f compliance with the proposal, she hastened back as thongh for the 
purpose of fetching the paj«»r alluded to. 

It is needful here to explain, that after we had parted with the doctor 
Bnd Ills wife at the dinner-table, as related in the preceding chapter, tho 
convers-^.tion relating to Jaute^ W'oedruff, a portion of which has been 
t;hrouic|ed ibr the reader's edificatit)n, was renewed ; and as the doctor 
discussed his wine aiid shrivelled walnuts, and increased proportionably 
both in boldness of tht)ughtand fertility of invention, he considered over 
and over again the proposal that his brother-in-law had made to him for 
llie comlitmtial surrender of all l.is property. The idea took hold of him 
very eitrongly, and stmck the deeper root in his bosom the longer he 
considered it. Charuwoo I was a snug little estate, to be sure. It had 
been in the family sotue generations, and great would be his regret that 
it should pass away by marriage, as it mu^t, in the event of Woodruf!''8 
retaining possession. It was true he had told Fanny's father that his 
protlered gift of it would, under present circumstances, be considered 
as the act of a madman, and therefore invalid and illegal. But could no 
mode be adopted to obviate this difficulty ? The doctor thought, and 
thought again ; and at last««une to the conclnsion that he would disre- 
gard the illegality of the transaction altogether, provided he could in- 
dnce James to make asolenm written declaration, binding himself in a 
moral sen e, if in no other, that, on obtaining his liberty, he would not 
take any step whatever to recover po session of the estate. A cleyer 
move, thought Rx)wel ;— the mnn is conscientious fool enough to keep 
his word; and, as possess on is nine parts of the law, I shall be safe. 

Full of this scheme, he sounded the opinion of his wife on the sub- 
ject; and, although she had at first expressed pity for the condition of 
ber brother-in-law, yet, when it came to the serious question which in- 
volved the possession of such a pleasant little estate as Chamwood, Mrs* 
Rowel began to reflect that, after all, people must look a little to their 
own interests in this world, or else they may allow everybody to step over 
(heir heads. As to being so over particular about how you get it, so 
that you do but get it, people rre always ready to look up to you; and, 
if the truth were known, she c'are ^y that some others she could men- 
tion who did pos.sess property had obtained it in not a better manner, if 
BO good. She could not, therefore, see any rerj/ great harm — and espe- 
cially as Woodruff had offered it himself — in taking the property on 
those conditions ; although she should certainly have liked it all the bet- 
ter, had there been any choice, if the transaction could have been man- 
aged with a gn a er s ow of equity. 

The doctor felt quite pleased with the business-like turn of mind 
which his lady had oeveloped ; and, as nothing less than drawing up a 
paper to the effect explained would satisfy him, he proceeded at once 
to its accomplishment. 

When Mrs. Rowel returned to the room in which Woodruff was con- 
fined, with the paper in one hand which her husband had written, and 
« iniaU lamp in the other, followed closely by the doctor with ink and 

9 
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})eii, the alleged lunatic again rose from his bed, and eagerly demanded 
the instrument which was to seal his redemption. While the little lamp 
iH^asheid up to the grating in the door, Woodruff took the paper and 
read as follows : — 

"Memorandum made this — day of , 18 — . 

" Whereas I, James Woodruff, widower, formerly of Chamwood, in 

the county of , being at the time in sound and composed mind, do 

hereby promise to make over to Frank Rowel, M. D., of Nabbfieffi, in 
the said county, brother of my late wife Frances, all and singular the 
land, houses, bams, and all other property whatever, comprised in and 
on the estate known as the Charnwood farm, on tlie conditions now 
specified viz. — that he, the said Frank Rowel, shall hold me free to come 
to, and go from, his establishment for the insane at Nabbfield in what 
manner and whenever I please, and shall also hold mc wholly exempt 
from molestat on from tlie date of this memorandum henceforward. 
Now this is to certify that I, the said James Woodruff, hereby solemnly 
and faithfully pledge myself, without equivocation or mental reserva- 
tion of any kind, that, on the conditions named on the part of tlie afore- 
laid Frank Rowel being fulfilled, 1 will never in any manner, by word 
or by deed, either by myself or through the instrumentality of others, 
take any steps whatever to recover possession of the said property, or of 
any portion of it, either in my own name or in that of my daughter, Fran- 
ces Woodruff, spinster." 
The document dropped from his hands. 

*' Then she is living !*' exclaimed the father : " my daughter is alive!" 

Doctor Rowol changed countenance, as though suddenly made aware 

Aat he had committed a slight mistake ; but he put the best face he 

eould upon it, by reluctantly assuring his prisoner that she was alive and 

well. 

" Thank Heaven for that !" cried Woodruff: " then take this bond 
away — I will not sign it! I would give away my own, were it a thou- 
sand times greater, for one more day of life at liberty, but I cannot rob 
her of her mother's dower. Let me rather rot here, and trust that a 
better fate than has befallen me may restore her to that which lean nev- 
er enjoy. Away with it ! — leave me !-^And yet — " 

Woodruff covered hU eyes with his hand, and stood trembling in doub 
and irresolution. 

*' And yet — and yet — tell me where my daughter is, and I will ugn it. 
Liberate me now — upon this spot, and at this time, and I will sign it" 
The doctor demurred. 

" Then to-morrow ! — as soon as possible — before another night V 
Still the doctor would not promise exactly when be would liberate him. 
At length certain conditional terms were agreeed to, and James Woodruff 
signed away all his own property, and that which should have been Fan- 
ny's inheritance, together. 

Dr. Rowel knew that the memorandum be held, morally binding upon 
Woodruff to leave him in undisputed possession of Charnwood, was use- 
less, except between himself and that unfortunate man. He put it safely 
•way in his cscrutoire for that night, and on the morrow looked it carefully 
over again, and still felt distrustful and in doubt. As Woodruff had giv- 
on the promise under compulsion, would he not consider it no crime to' 
^regard it the instant he felt himself secure- beyond the walls t At all 
99enU, he would keep on the safe side, and detain him for the present, or 
wbUI he coald obtain mon full satis&ction. 
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With tliM reflection, he gave orders that Woodruflfwas that day only 
to be removed into his accustomed yard ; and mounting his horse rode off 
io the direction of the farm at Whinmoor, as he felt desirous of seeing 
Fanny again. 



CHAPTER XVUI. 



' A colloquy between Mrs. Clink and Miss Sowcraofl, in which the latter proves her« 
self a most able tactitian, and gives a striking illustration of the difference betweea 
talking and doing. 

Before Dr. Rowel had ridden two miles on his journey, another visit- 
er had arrived at Miss SowersotVs in the person of Mrs. Clink. Aston- 
ished at the account she had received through Abel of the illness of h^ 
son, and vexed at the stay which Fanny made with the boy, she resolved 
to walk over and inquire into the affair in person. 

Taking advantage of the first interview with her, the amiable Mist 
Maria had done to the utmost of her power to qualify the evil impressions 
which she feared some mischievous tale-tellers might have raised in her 
min 1 with res}iect to the treatment that Colin had received. Without 
having actually witnessed it, she paid it was impossible that any mother 
could credit the trouble taken with hifti, in order to render him fit for hit 
situation, and to instruct him in those experiences of society which would 
enable him to go out into the world without being misled bv that great 
fallacy, so common amongst the youth of both sexes, that ihey are bora 
for nothing but enjoyment, and that everybody they meet with are their 
friends. To root out this fatal error at the very commencement had been 
her principal endeavour ; and though she, of course, expected nothing les* 
than that the boy himself would look upon her somewhat harshly — for it 
was natural to juvenile minds to be easily offended, — ^yet she had persever- 
ed in her course conscientiously, and with the full assurance that what* 
ever the lad might think or say now, he would thank her in afler years; 
and also, that either his own mother, or nny other person of ripe experience, 
would see good reason to thank her also, for adopting a method of disci- 
pline 80 eminently calculated to impress upon his mind that truest of all 
truths, that the world was a hard place, and life a difficult journey to 
8trui?gle through. 

" The sooner young people are made acquainted with that fact," con- 
tinued Miss Sowersoft, " tne better it is for themselves." 

" You are right there, Miss Sowcrsofl," replied Mrs. Clink ; " for I 
am sure if we were but taught at first what the world rea//y iff, we should 
never go into it, as many of us do, only to be imposed upon, deceived, and 
ruined, through the false confidence in which we have been bred of every- 
body's good menning, and uprightness, and integrity. It is precisely tha 
line of conduct 1 have myself pursued in bringing Colin up trom the cra- 
dle. I have impressed upon him above all things to tell the truth when- 
ever it was necessary to speak, and to pay no regard whatever to conse- 
quences, be they good or evil." 

" Yes, Mrs. Clink," replied Miss Sowersofl, slightly reddening, and 
peeping at the ends of her finger-nails, " yes, that is very ^ood to a cer- 
tain extent; but then I think it might be carried too far. Children should 
be tau](ht to discriminate a little between truth and downright imf)udence, 
AS wall as to keep their mouths shut about anything they may happen to 
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oyerhear, whenever their masters or mistresses are talking in the confijen* 
tiality of privacy.'* 

iVlrs. Clink confessed herself ignorant of what Miss Sowersoft alluiled 
to, l>ut obsf^rved, that if she intended the reinurk to apply to Colin, she 
was conlidcnt he would never be guilty of so mean a thing as to hsten to 
the private conversation of any two |)ersons in the world. 

*' It is natural you should have a good opinion of him,'' replied Miss 
Maria ; '• hut shouKl you heFieve your eyes if you had caught him at it 1 
— oracular demonstralion, as my brother Ted very pro|)erly calls it V 

*' 1 should l>elie.ve my eyes, certainly. "said Mrs«. Clink. 

" Then we dill catch him at it, and Mr. Palethorpe was mueli excited, 
of course — for he is very passionate indeed when he ih once got up — and 
he took him in his rage and dipped hiin in the horse-trough, ^iul that 
I justify his passion, or say that 1 admire his revenge — nothing of fhe sort, 
but i must say, that if there is une thii>g more mean ami contemptible 
than another, or that deserves to be more severely punished in children, it 
is that of iistcnini; behind hedges and doors, to know the very thing that 
people wish to keep particularly secret." 

Colin's mother was about to reply, had not the sodden entrance of Dr. 
Rowi 1 prevented her, and left Miss Sowersofl's philippic against listeners 
and listening in all its force and weight u|)on her mind. 

Anxious to see the boy, Mrs. Clink followed th<> doctor up stairs, and 
feund Fanny sittina by his lied side, with a cup of lukewarm tea in her 
hand, waiting until he should wake. Having examined his patient, the 
doctor addressed Fanny to the effect that he wished to have a ff^w min- 
utes' conversation with her down stairs. Miss Sowersoft, on being made 
aware of the docrtor's wish, ushered him and Fanny into an inner |)arlour, 
assgring them thai they would be perfectly retired there, as no one could 
approach the door without her own knowledge. 

*^ There is somethint; vastly curious in this,'* said Miss Maria to her- 
self, as she earefuliy closed the door. " What can the doctor want with 
such an impudent minx V* 

And so she remained, pursuing her dark cos:itations through all the 
labyrinths of scandal, until Mrs. Clink had bidden our hero coihI h'ye, 
and crept down stairs. On turning the corner of the wall, the first object 
she beheld was Miss Sowersotl, with her ear close to the key-hole ol tho 
inner parlour door — ^apparently so deeply intent on what was goii»g for- 
ward within, as to have almo.-t closed her senses to any thing without, 
for she did not perceive Mrs. Chnk's approach until she stood within a 
yard or two of her. 

** Ay, bless me! — are you hereT* she exclaimed, as she ihrew herself 
up. '* Why, you, see, ma'am, there is no rule without an exeeplion ; and, 
notwithstanding what 1 was saying when Dr. Rowel came in, yet Mrs. 
Clink, it was impossible for me to be aware how soim it might be needful 
for me to break my own rule. You know that servant of yours is a very 
likely |)erson, Mrs. Clink, for any (jentleman to joke with ; and though I 
dp not mean to insinuate any thing — I should be very sorry to do so, in- 
deed; but still, doctor though he is — in fact, to tell }ou the truth" — and 
Miss Sowersoft drew her auditor to the farther bide of the room, and spoke 
in a whif!p(>r — it is highly foitunatc 1 had the presence of mind to listen 
at the door; for I heard the doctor very emphatically impress on your 
servant the necessity of not letting even you yourself know any thing 
about it, under any cirrumstances ; and at the same time he promised her 
aomethlng — presents, for aught we know — and said he would do soauy 
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thing for her. Now. Mrs. Clink what could he mean by that 1— I have 
my suspicions ; and if i were in your places I should insist^ positively 
inaUt, on knowing all about it, or she should not live another day in my 
house." 

Mrs. Clink stood amazed and confounded. She would have pledged 
her word that, if needful, Fanny would have resisted any offered insult 
to the death ; but she knew not what to think after what she had just 
heard. 

<' I will insist on knowing it !" she exclaimed. ** The girl is young 
and simple, and may be easily imposetl upon by — *' 

" Hush ! hush!" interposed Miss Sowersoit, "they are coming out!^ 

As they came out, Miss Sowersoft looked thunder at Fanny, and bade 
the doctor good mornmg with a peculiar stiltincss of expression, which 
implied in her own opmion, a great deal more than any boby else could 
possibly have made of it. 

" Have her down stain directly!" continued the lady of the establish- 
ment, (for Fanny iiad gone up stairs, as soim as Dr. Howel had passed 
out of hearing. " A naitv huzzy ! — If she did not answer me every thing 
straight forwards, / should know what to think of it, and what to do as 
well, that I should ! But you can do as you like, Mrs. Clink.'* 

Colin's mother called Fanny down stairs atrain, and took her followed 
by Miss Maria, into the same room in which she had so recently hekl her 
colloquy with her uncle the doctor. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Displays Miss Sitwersoft's ohartcter 'n a degree of perfection unparalleled on any 
previous exhibition. — Fanny's obstinacy incites Mrs. Clink to turn her adrift upon 
the world. 

Having entered the room, Miss SowersoA first pueped out to see that 
no listeners were in the neighbourhood, and then cautiously closed the 
door — all the blood in her veins mustered up in red rebellion against 
poor Fanny, as she stated at that young woman through two dilated 
e^es, with something of the expression of a hand-grenade with a newlj 
ht fusee. 

'* Take a chair, Mrs. Clink/' said Miss Maria, in a tone which denot- 
ed more than her ordinary attention to etiquett ■, as she still kept her 
eyes on Fanny in order to make her feel her own insignificance the more 
keenly by the contrast : do be seated ;'* and she drew up another chair 
for herself, while Fanny was lefl standing, as best became a servant— 
and a culprit " Now, I am quite ready to begin. Have it out orher 
at once— I would not stand on ceremony with anybody like her !" 

*' What is it, Fanny," asked Mrs. Chnk, ** that the doctor has beea 
talking to you about?" .^ 

" I cannot answer that," replied Fanny : " I have promised to tell 
nobody, and I must keep my word." 

" There I — that's sufficient !" cried Miss Maria, '' that is plenty ! You 
' see what it is. She haapromised^ and will not explain it. I knew be-> 
fore, as well as if I had beard, how it would all be. She has comprom- 
ised herself, just as such a young face-proud huzzy was sure to do. Il 
is a wonder to me, Mrs. Clink, how you have contrived to keep her 
respectable so long." 

9** 
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" I did not intend to talk to you. Miss Sowersoft," replied Fanny ; 
" but I will tell you that I have always been too respectable for what you 
«eeiu to think/' 

" Answer me, Fanny," interposed Mrs. Clink. " I am sure you will 
answer me." 

" I cannot, ma'am," said Fanny. 

" You positively will not, do you mean to say .7" 

" Indeed I cannot, because I have promised I would not ; but it is 
nothing of the least harm." 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed Miss Sowersofl, " not the least harm ! — to be 
sure not ! — oh, no ! She is very innocent, no doubt." 

'* in dischtirge you from your service unless you do tell me, what 
tbea 7" asked her mistress. 

" I cannot help it if you do," said Fanny, as she burst into tears at the 
bare mention of quitting that place which bad been as a home to her 
nearly all her life. 

** Then I positively insist either that you do tell me all about it, or 
ttay with me no longer than until yon can suit yourself elsewhere. I do 
not wish to part wi£ you, — far fiomit. You have been with me almost 
all your life, and I shoukl not like to see the day when you turned your 
back upon my door for the last time ; but I cannot have this silence and 
secrecy about such an affair as the present. I have known enough, and 
more than enough, of the ruin and misery that many ensue, to allow it 
in any young woman under my care. I cannot have it, Fanny, and will 
not have it; fo you must make your choice." 

Fanny cried bitterly, and with some difficulty made herself under- 
stood amidst so many sobs and siglis, as she protested that she dared nol 
tibW more than she had told ; that, on her solemn word, it was not about 
anythinfif that could in the least injure her. 

*' Welt, i must say I give her credit for what she says," remarked 
Mrs. Clink, in an under tone, to Miss Maria. 

" Give her a birch rod !" exclaimed the latter lady. " I wonder how 
YOU can allow yourself to be so easily imposed npon f It is all Kcr art- 
tblnes:!!, and nothing else. She is as cunning as Satan, and as deep as 
the day is long, she is ! Ask her what made the doctor say he would da 
something for her, — let her unriddle that, if she can." 

Mrs. Clink accordingly continued the examination much in the man- 
ner already described, and with about the ssime success. Fanny resisted 
ail inquiry as sternnously as at first, until at length Mrs. Clink gave her 
a format warning to seek out for another sitnation, and to leave her pres- 
ent place as soon as she had found one. Fanny replied, that she would 
go begging rather than betray the trust reposed in her, as she believed 
ttiat Providence would never let her starve for having done what was 
right. 

** What a wicked wretch she is!" Miss SowersoA exclaimed, when she 
heard poor Fanny^s expression of trust in a more just power than that 
which now condemned her ; '' I am sure her horrible wickedness turns 
me white to hear it" 

This female tribunal having dissolved itself, much as some other pop^ 
iflar tribunals do, simply because nothing fnrtfier remained to engage its 
attention. Miss Fanny was dismissed np stairs again, and the other two 
ladles remained below to discuss in private the question of Colin's re- 
moval home, until snch time as his recovery might admit of his return tei 
tjuifi labours ot the farm. 
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It will be quite sufficient to state, as the result of their deliberations, 
and in conchision of this last chapter of our first book, that within eight- 
and-forty hours afterwards onr hero, being somewhat recovered, was 
laid on a bed placed in a cart; and carried home ; that Fanny attended 
him there during some brief space of time afterwards, until she procured 
another situation, and left Mrs. Clink's service at once and forever ; and 
that these changes, together with some others of very superior import- 
ance, which 1 shall proceed immediately to relate, brought about such 
a *' new combination of parties" amongst the personage, great and small, 
who have figured in our pages, as cannot fait, when explained, to throw 
great light uponthe yet dark and abstruse points of4his veritable history. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER I. 



Diunood cat diamond ; the two rogues. A gentleman re8oIves,'without consent aak> 

ed, to make Fanny his wife. 

After the time spoken of in the preceding chapter, a month of th« 
fairest season of the year passed away ; during which nur hero, ColiOi 
continued to improve in health and strength much more rapidly than he 
would, in all probability, have done had he r^ained at too delightftil 
residence of Miss Sowersod, at Wbinmoor. 

The conscionsoess of being at home, whatever that home may be, i* 
more to the invalid than a thousand advantages which might perhaps be 
enjoyed in a strange place. Fanny, meanwhile, continued to fulnl her 
accustomed daties, without receiving any information from Doctor Row- 
el, as to the nature of the services which he had promised to render in her 
fur our. 

Mrs. Clink's feelings of asperity against Fanny, for her obstinacy in 
refusing to make kdbwn the communications of the doctor, were now, 
however, so far worn away that she never spoke again of discharging 
her, and, in fact, would secretly have been pleased had she only expres- 
sed the slightest wish to remain. But, so far from this, Fanny resolved 
to leave her place at the earliest opportuity. While Colin remained at 
home she left the matter in abeyance ; but when he returned to the farm, 
which he reluctantly did at the expiration of eight or ten weeks, she felt 
BO longer the same inducement to stay as before ; and accordingly 
■ought, in complianoe with her mistresi's previous injunction, for anoth- 
er situation. 

This was not long in presenting itself. An old woman, who had long 
managed the bachelor's household of Mr. Skinwell, the lawyer, happen- 
ed about this time to die. A gap was leil where she had stood ; and, as 
though for the especial purpose of bringing about a discovery, which it 
was highly needful Fanny should make, she was destined to nil it. 

While the villagers oi Bramleigh were occupied in discussing the 
cause of the old housekeeper's death, Mrs. Clink and Fanny were sur- 
prised one "evening with avis'tfrom Mr. Skinwell. Still more were 
" they amazed when he explained his business, namely, to induce Fanny 
to teave her present situation, and take that which the death of the olit 
haosekeej^er bad made vacaiit< 
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Although Skinwell represented his present visit as in great part the 
result of accident, he nevertheless, we may imagine, had certain very 
cogent reasons of his own for desiring to got Miss Fanny Woodruffinto 
his house. In fact, certain matters had come to his knowledge profess- 
ionally, concerning the said Fanny and her father. 

It should be stated, that after Dr. Rowel had obtained the document 
from James Woodruff, a copy of which has already been given, he still 
continued in doubt as to the .course he should pursue to make himself se- 
cure. Wise as his own plans had at first appeared, he so far distrusted 
them on further consideration, as to consider it needful to consult Mr. 
Skinwell professionally, on the matter; but, as he knew the affair to be 
a very delicate one, he at first put it to that gentleman hypothetically. 
As Mr. Skinwell, however, happened to have his own private reasons 
for misunderstanding the doctor s hypothesis, he protested he could not 
comprehend the full merits of the case unless it were put in a more cir- 
cumstantial manner. AAer a good deal of beating about the bush, Mr. 
Skinwell satisfied himself that the doctor referred to a case in which he 
was himself concerned, and he also contrived to ascertain the names of 
the parties, the amount of property at stake, and the relationship which 
subsisted between the unfortunate man now confined at Nabbfield, and 
Fanny Woodruff. 

By a little quiet manoeuvring on his own part, Skinwell saw that he 
oouki not only protect the alleged lunatic and his daughter from the vil- 
lainy of Dr. Rowel, but f^rve himself at the same time. 

'' My opinion," said he, *' is this. The contract of gift being clearly 
illegal, you had better put it into the fire; and. if the patient is now of 
■ound mind, as ;^on have intimated, you are bound to set him at liberty^ 
and restore to him his estate. If, on the other band, he is unfit to be at 
large, he and his daughter must be adequately maintained out of the 
profits of that estate. Your course is as clear as daylight." 

But it was not clear to the doctor that — whatever the law of the case 
might be, — he could not contrive other means to effect the object he had 
in view ; and so much he gave the lawyer to understand ; at the same 
time insinuating, that if Mr. Skinwell would assist him in achieving that 
object, his reward should be in proportion to his service. A proposal 
to which that legal gentleman returned a very grave rebuke. 

** Long as you have known my character. Doctor, I am astonished 
and indignant that yon should have made such a proposal to me. I 
give my legal opinion plainly and frankly : but that man very much mis- 
takes me who imagines I will prostitute my professional character to a 
base service for the sake of hire. So far from it, sir, I do not hesitate 
to tell you now, before you leave my ofiice, that, although this commu- 
nication has been made to me in confidence, and professionally, I do 
not hold myself bound to keep faith, neither as a lawyer nor a man, in 
cases of swindling ; and, that if your intentions towards these parties 
are of such a nature, I shall exert myself to the utmost of my ability in 
depriving you of your control over them, and restoring them to their 
rights." 

Doctor Rowel stood confounded, mute, and pale. Who ever thought 
that Skinwell had so much virtue in him ? The doctor felt he was a fool 
for having gone 00 far. How best should he get out of the scrape ? 
How avert me lawyer's threatened co-operation with Woodruff and his 
daughter Fanny. The doctor had not much time to think before ba waa 
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obliged to speak. He recovered his tongue, and stammered out a kind 
of apologetical explanation ; in which he endeavoured to do awav with 
the impression made on Skinwell's mind as to the dishonesty of his in- 
tentions; but the fact had previously been too plainly avowed to be thus 
explained away. 

The doctor and bis legal adviser parted in mutual dudgeon, though 
with very opposite feelinofs ; the former in rage at the defeat of his pro- 
ject, while upon the mind of the latter a faint hope dawned that he might 
win the hand of Fanny, and so secure the chance of inheriting the es- 
tate of Cbarnwood whenever her father might happen to die (as he doubt- 
less would very soon), after it had been wrested by the tact of Mr. Skin- 
well himself from the hands of Doctor Rowel of Nabbfield. 

Could Fanny and Mrs. Clink have been in the least aware of the mo- 
tives which actuated Skinwell in making them so unusual a call, thej 
would not have felt so much surprise ; and the young woman would 
have given a prompt and decisive denial to his application. But Fannj 
saw only what seemed to her an offer of advancement, and a release 
from the thrail in which, to a certain extent, Mrs. Clink continued to hold 
her. She therefore hesitated not long in accepting the offer which Mr. 
Skinwell had made her ; and finally consented to enter upon her new 
duties in about a week. 

This engagement was fiifilled accordingly, and Fanny remained in the 
situation until a terrible event deprived her suddenly and forever of her 
master. Several years, however, elapsed before this occurrence, during 
which nothing of consequence to our narrative took place. 



CHAPTER n. 



Which, though perfectly natural, contains mattecy that not the most ingenious per- 
son could forsee. 

In the bar of a little tavern at Bramleigh, Doctor Rowel was seated 
before a round ti(ble, on which stood a glass of cold sherry and water, 
with a thin biscuit on a little plate beside it. 

Now, during the former part of his life, the doctor had not by any 
means been in the general habit of passing his time at such a place, and 
in such a manner Latterly, however, fear haJ made him suspicious ; 
and during the few years which I have said elapsed after his attempt to 
bribe the lawyer, and while Fanny remained in the house of this latter 
worthy, he had been haunted with c ;rtaiu nndefinable terrors least the 
lawer should at some time or other discover anything relating to the sub- 
ject on which they had so seriously differed, and on which he could not 
nut feel that he lay very much at Mr. Skin well's mercy. To be picpared 
for, and to counteract as far as ho could, anything of this kind, Dr. Rowel 
had mingled somewhat more than hitherto had been his wont with, the 
people of the village; although it was not until this identical evening 
that he had heard anything tending to involve his opponent, the lawyer, 
in the charge of having made use against him of the results of that pro- 
fessional and confidential communication between them already descri- 
bed. The information which had thus come to the doctor's knowledge 
was of a nature to decide, in his opinion, the existence of a plot on the 
part of Skinwell to discover the whole secret to Fanny Woodruff'i aud 
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then, with her concurrence, and in her name, to take proceedings for the 
liberation of her father, and the recovery of his property. Whether that 
information was true remains to be seen ; though certain enough it is, 
that Mr. Skin well had employed the intervening time in cultivating Fan- 
ny's friendship, and rendering himself as agreeable to her as any middle- 
aged bachelor can reasonably expect to be to a young maid. 

Under these circumstances, tho reflections which crowded on the 
mmd of Rowel were bitterness itself, and the more bitter, because he 
stood indebted to no one save himself for being placed in his present 
position. In imagination he saw himself reduced to the lowest extrem- 
ity, at which point he began to form resolutions for his own protection 
ajgainst such a dreaded end. He fancied, perhaps, the lawyer might fall 
sick before his plans were ripe, and that he himself might have to attend 
him. Would that he might die suddenly .' — that a fever would take him 
off, or a plague seize hiin — or— yes — nobody questions a physician^s 
medicine — if— nay, he dare not trust his bewildered brain to think it. 
He must be mad — to suffer such a thought to cross his mind— and yet 
it came again and again — it would come. He began to feel fearful of 
himself— to doubt whether he could trust himself to do right rather than 
wrong, should misfortune place his opponent in his power. While Skin- 
well lived, the doctor himself held all ne had upon the slender tenure 
of a dozen words, which might be spoken for the gain they would bring, 
— or be uttered recklessly in a moment of anger, — or might even drop 
out thoughtlessly, as one of those true things spoken in jest which they 
who hear never forget. 

Doctor Rowel looked up, and beheld the village lawyer before him, 
taking a seat on the opposite side of the table. Rowel did not acknowl- 
edge his entrance nor his presence, until afler a few minutes of dead 
silence, in which his face became as white as ashes with the secret emo- 
tions of his mind. He then abruptly, and with hurried speech, put this 
question to him, 

" Mr. Skinwell, I have heard something lately respecting you, — and 
now I wish to know what it is you intend to do about that business of 
mine ?" 

" Having already giving my opinion, doctor," replied Skinwell, " I 
have nothing more to say to you." 

" But I have something to say to you," responded the physician. " I 
intend to know for what purpo.<te you have had that girl m your house 
80 long, before you and I part again." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Skinwell, sarcastically, though still somewhat 
flushed to find that his intentions had somehow become suspected ; " then 
you are not the first man, doctor, I can assure you, who has intended a 
great deal more than he could achieve. Do yon imagine, because I am 
not quite knave enough for you, that I am quite fool enough to make my- 
self accountable to you for what I choose to do ?" 

''I intend to know that," repeated Rowel, doggedly. " Do you mean 
to blow to the world what has been made known to you in in strict con- 
fidence as a professional man 7 Because, if that is ^our principle, I tell 
you beforehand, and to your face, that you are a disgrace to your pro- 
fession, and a d^l dishonourable scoundrel to boot" 

'* Just hand me three and fourpence," remarked Skinwell, with the 
most provoking coolness, " for informing you, that by talking in that 
manner ^ou are laying yourself open to a special action." 
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" Do jovL mean to act the villain 7" demanded Rowel, with increased 
passion. 

" Three and fourpence, doctor," demanded Skinwell. 

'' Ay ! you're a mean cold-blooded scoundrel," continued the doctor, 
Btilimore enraged. 

Skinwell was somewhat aroused by this abuse, and replied in a moro 
biting temper. 

" Why, if you really want to know whether I intend to blow you to 
the world as you call it, I answer — yes. 1 am resolved to expose your 
villainy, and compel you to do justice in spite of j^ourself " 

^'Oh, very well," cried the doctor, rising from his seat, and striding to- 
wards the door, ** that is enbugh — say no more — that is all I want. 
Now I know my man. But I'll tell you what,'* and he turned half round 
in the doorway, and looked at his antagonist with the fierce malignity 
of a demon, "if physic can't beat Jaw to the dogs at last, rii grant yoa 
free grace to drain me to my last penny." So saying, he hurried out 
of the house. 

The words which the lawyer had uttered seemed, like an echo a hun- 
dred times repeated, to ring in Rowel's ears as a sound that would nev- 
er die away. He hurried along the village street more by instinct than 
present knowledge, in the direction of the lawyer's house. On reach- 
mg it, he knocked at the door, which was opened by Fanny. 

*' Young woman," said he, '^ vou remember what I told you when I 
first saw you at Whinmoor ? You have not mentioned a word to any 
one 1 Then take care not to do so on any account. You are in dang- 
er. If Skinwell ask? you anything, do not utter a word, or the design 
I had in view for you is ruined. If he tells you anything, do not believe 
him ; — no matter what it is, tell him you do not believe it. He is a 
scoundrel, — an unmitigated villain, — and if you stay longer in this house 
you will be ruined. 'Trust none of his promises. He may pretend he 
wants to marry you, but do not believe him ; and if he says he knowi 
something about you and your family, take no notice of it; for it will be 
done merely to get from you what I have told you to do. He may 
perhaps even go so far as to say he knows where your father is-—" 

*• My father !" exclaimed Fanny. "Why, who knows my father?" 

" I say he may say so," replied Rowel, " for he will say anything ; 
but you must not believe him. The truth is, he has found out that I am 
doing something for you, and he is determined to stop it if he can. 
But do not let him talk to yon. You must leave this bouse as earl? 
as possible. Be cautions, above all things. I will soon see you again.^' 

And the doctor walked away. 

" What, under heaven," exclaimed Fanny, as she closed the dpor 
ilAer him, ** can the man mean 7 I am in danger, — and roaster wants to 
marry me, — and knows where my father is, — and I muit leave here di- 
rectly ! What in the world am I to do 7 for there seems no end to 
trouble !" 

And then, according to the regular female rule in cases of difiicultr 
of this kind, she sat down and began to cry ; and as she cried, she cau- 
ed to mind that Mr. Skinwell hul, more particularly of late, showed 
himself unusually kind to her, and more so, indeed, than she ought to 

saffer. 

Shortly aAerwards Skinwell walked in. He had met Dr. Rowel in a 
part of the road which warranted some luspieion that the Utter might 
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have been up to his house, and accordingly he proceeded tb question 
Fanny on the subject. After an awkward attempt or two to evade hi^ 
inquiries, she at length declared, that he came only upOn some bndiness 
which reliited merely to herself, and therefore she could not explain it. 

" There is no occasion," replied he, " to explain it to me. I know it 
Well enough. That mati is a scoundrel, Fanny, — worse by ten times ten 
multiplied than any body would imajfine." 

"The very thing," thought she, " that the doctor said of you." 

*' Since so much has come out as this," continu^id Skin well, " and my 
plan is about ripe, I do not hesitate to say that, that man has been the 
ruin of you and your family; and, but foe him, you yourself would at 
this very time have been — there is no knowing — anything but what you 
are. Depend upon it, my dear, many a better man than Doctor Rowel 
has died in a henipen m^ckclotb." 

The girl paid little regard to all this, for it was precisely the dame as 
her friend the doctor had declared he icoidd siiv ; and yet she felt doubt- 
ful which of the two to believe, — or were they not alike dishonest? 

Skinwell's profession had not left him so heedless an observer of hu- 
man nature, as not to remark that instead of his disclosures, as be con- 
ceived them to be, being received with astonishment and wonder, Fan- 
nyTbok compafatively little notice of them. However, he persevered, 

" As yon and the doctor are so intimate, then," continued he, " of 
coarse he has told you something of your own history. Has he ever told 
you yon have a father living ? 

Fanny stood mute. 

" He never told you that?'* the lawyer repeated. 

" Oh no !" exclaimed Fanny ; " but if I truly have a father, do tell me 
where he is, and I will do anything in the world for you !" 

Now was the lawyer's time to make his proposals, which he did at 
some length, promising that, in case they were agreed to, he would tell 
her where her father was, — he would liberate him from a dungeon worse 
than any prison, and recover for him and herself the pioperty that was 
now unjustly withheld from them. 

Fanny hung her head and blushed, and felt as though she could laugh 
or cry, or do both perhaps together ; but she could not speak. 

** tVell," continued Skinwell, " I know what you think,*— it is natural 
enough. I admit that I am a little older than 1 was twenty years ago, 
and probably not quite so eyeable to look upon as when 1 paid more 
attention to personal appearances ; but the time Was vf hen I had my 
day as well ad others, and in fact, was considered one of the best iti 
Bramleigh." 

#^ince it is not what a man has been but what he is, that maids are apt 
in these cases to consider, we need not fbel surprised that the lawyer's 
recommendation of himself failed to be considered a recommendation 
by her to whom it was addressed ; and, though the temptation offered 
was great enough, she calmly, yet firm'y rejected any ioea of agreeing 
to the terms proposed. Her refusal aroused the lawyer's indignation, 
and for the time, converted the only man who could prove eminently 
useful to her as a friend into a bitter enemy. He vowed that her fath- 
er's bones should rot on the floor where he lay, before he would open 
his lips to assist him ; and. declaring that Fanny would live to repent ner 
detetmination, ke left the room. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Colin takes steps to extricate Fanny from her difficultias ; hut is interrupted by i 
fearful occurrence which threatens to ntiake Doctor Rowel triumphant. 

Having in some degree recovered from the terror inspired by Skin- 
well's denunciation, Fanny occupied herself in calling together all the 
Iragmcnts of information of which she had thus strangely been put in 
possession, and in endeavouring @o to fit the broken pi<:ces together as 
to make something like an intelligible whole. In this attempt she ne- 
cessarily failed. The whole matter was a ratize, a mystery, — a jargon 
of seeming truth and tertaiil falsehood, — of things partly consistent and 
partly contradictory. In this state of uncertainty she determined to con- 
sult Colin upon the steps most advisable to be taken ; for though he was 
now only about eighteen in actual years, yet his early mental develope- 
ment and his plain manly honesty entitled him to be considered upon au 
equality with many who were several years his seniors. A note waa 
accordingfy despatched by the first convenient carriage to Whinmoor, 
requesting Colin to pay a visit to Bramleigh at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. 

Such an opportunitjr very fortunately occurred within the ensuing 
week, and on a day which, by a lucky coincidence, Mr. Skinwell him<^ 
self had chosen for a drive, on business, to the city of York. Ample 
opportunity was thus afforded to the young people to discuss the subject 
of their meeting at its full length, and in perfect secresy^ 

Troubled as Fanny had been in her own mind to devise What course 
to pursue undtr the seemingly difficult circumstances in which she was 
placed, she had ho sooner related them to Colin, than that youth declar- 
ed that the steps proper to be taken were as clearly chalked out as the 
track of a plough along the fields. 

^* Leave it to me," said he, " and I will find it all out very soon. In 
the first place, I shall ask my mother whether she ever knew anything of 
your father ; for it is plain that she mast know something of the place 
you came from. If that does not answer, I should then ask Mr. Skin- 
well and Dr. Rowel. The truth is all that would be required of thern^ 
and surely people cannot very well refuse to tell the truth in such a 
case as this. But let us try my mother first Shall I go down to her 
"now?" 

To this proposition Fanny assetited ; and, while she remained behind 
in a state of anicioushope and expectation, Colin went onwards to Mrs* 
Clink's for the purpose of obtainmg the required itiformation. 

A dreary pause of au hour or more, which to Fanny's imagination ap^ 
peared half^a day, followed Colin's departure. ** Now," thought she» 
nfber a little interval of time, " he has arrived there ; now he is talking 
about it to his mother: and now, perhaps, she is telling him what she 
would never tell me, though I ofteb asked her ever so partk;ularly about 
it." And then, again, as time wore away, and one five Dainutes aflef 
another were scored on the side of that great eternity the Past, she thousht 
he must becoming back, she mistook the fbotsteps of every passer-by for 
his, and every distant extemaLsound as the wishcd-for herald of his ap* 
proach. At length, as she began to grow heart-sick with anxiety, h% 
came. 

10 
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"Hagfhe told you anything 7'* asked Fanny, the moment she saw 

hifn. 

"Not much," he replied, " and that of no great consequence." 

" Ay, I feared it would-be so ! Then what is it, Colin?" 

" She knows nothing whatever of your father, tliat is certain. She 
iiever did know him, nor your mother either." 

Fanny sighed, and then asked timidly, 

** Did she say anything about me, then 7" 

" Why, yes, — she did; though it is not of very pleasant hearing; and 
besides, it is not of any consequence, particularly-—^-" 

" But do tell me, — you must tell me !" exclaimed Fanny. " I do not 
care what it is ; it cannot hurt me now." 

"Well then" returned Colin, "the truth is this—" 

"Fanny sat down in a chair; and as she gazed intently on Colin's 
features while he spoke, her bosom heaved and fell as though some sen- 
tence of punishment was being passed upon her. 

"My mother," continued the youth, " has told me that she first had 
you when you were three or four years old, as near as she could guess* 
At that time she lived in a little yard near Park-lane in Leeds, wiUi her 
sister, who died shortly afterwards. One dark night in the autumn, and 
almost about bed-time, she and her sister heard a stirring and talking 
amongst the neighbours in the yard, and the crying of a little child. They 
went out to see what was the matter, and found some women with can- 
dles in their hands round a little girl that was lost;^this child was you, 
Fanny. Though, how you had been lost, or how you came there, they 
could not tell. My mother saj^s she askedyou if you knew who brought 
you there, and you said sometmng that they thought meant * uncle brought 
me ;* but they could not be certain about it ; mey made out, however, 
that your name was Fanny Woodruff, as you had been taught to speak 
that much plainer than anything else. As all the poor people in the yard 
had families of their own, except my mother and her sister, they took you 
in for that night; or, as they thought, until somebody should own you. 
Next morning the circumstance was made known in all the ways they 
could think of or afford to pay for; but day afler day passed on, and 
week afler week, and they were none the forwarder fo^ their trouble, 
until at last it died away, and became cartain, as proved to be the case, 
that she would have to keep you alv( ays. Some people, Fanny, wanted 
to persuade her to take you to the worK-house." — Fanny burst into tears. 
— " But my mother had got used to you by that time, and would not do 
it. Besides, her sbter died, and she wished her on ner death-bed to keep 
you ; * for, perhaps, Anne,' said she to my mother, * you may find it all 
out in the end.' My mother," added Colin, " says she believes that dy- 
ing people very often speak like prophets. She resolved, therefore, to 
keep you from that time to this." 

" And yet," added Fanny, in a mingled feeling of jest and earnest, 
" there seems to be small chance of the prophecy coming true." 

Before Colin could reply, a noise without was heard of the tread of 
numerous feet, mingled with the sound of carriage wheels as they slow- 
ly advanced down the road, cracking and crushing the dry gravel. Then 
came a hurried rap at the door. Fanny flew to it, but it was already 
opened. A little crowd had gathered outside, and every face looked 
solemn and anxious. Some peeped down the passage, and otliers at tlie 
contents of a gig which had slopped before the house. She looked out. 
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The shafls were snapped asunder ; the harness broken ; the horse, led 
by a farming man, was covered with foam and dust and mud. He bled 
at the mouth, and looked fierce and angry, though subdued. In the gig 
itself lay the body of her master the lawyer, insensible, and supported 
on the knee of a second farming man. Fanny ran into the house again, 
terrified at the sight, and summomed Colin, the lawyer's clerk, and an 
under servant girl to his assistance. Shortly ailerwards the body was 
carefully lifted out and carried up stairs. Before this, a man had been 
dispatched to obtain the speedy assistance of the proprietor of the luna- 
tic asylum at Nabbfield. 

What an opportunity for Dr. Rowel was presented here to stifle Fan* 
ny's evidence for ever ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



Relatea the triumph of the Doctor, and the manner in which be achieved it. — ^Lawyer 
SkinweU's death-bed, and what happened there. 

The evening was warm and fine ! and the gentle slope, on the top of 
which Dr. Rowel's establishment stood, was coloured with the setting 
light of the sun ; as, with the glass-doors, which opened from his draw- 
ing-room, upon the lawn, thrown wide back to admit the scarcely stirring 
air, — the doctor himself sat near it and alone, in an attitude of thought, 
meditating mischief. A dash of vermilion coloured light shot athwart 
the lower part of his person, while the upper portion was covered with 
that kind of illuminated shadow, that clear obscure, which, to the delicate 

Serception of a painter, constitutes one of Nature's greatest beauties* 
>ut the thoughts and reflections in which the doctor indulged very deep- 
ly at variance with those which the scene before him, and the character 
of the hour, was calculated to suggest. It was not with him — "how 
much do I now enjoy ?" but the morose reflection — " how long shall I 
enjoy it ?'* His present happiness was swallowed up in the anticipation 
of possible coming evil. 

"What matters it," thought he,**Svhen to-morrow, perhaps, that 
treacherous villain may make everything known ? Nay, how do I know 
he has not done so already. True, I have had him watched. 1 know 
everything he has done, and something that he has said; and this very 
day again ho is gone to York. To-morrow I may wake to be arrested, 
— to h:ive my house searched, and Woodnift'set ut liberty." 

And as the doctor tlms mu^^ed, the door opened, and a stranger was 
ushered in. 

" Doctor," said he in a hurried tone, " lawyer Skinwell has just got 
thrown out of his gig, and is almost killed. He has been insensible ever 
since." 

** Ah ! impossible !" exclaimed Rowel, starting to his feet with sur« 
prise. " Are you sure, man ?" 

" It is quite true, sir," replied he, as though scarcely knowing what 
to make of the doctor's strange manner, the latter gentleman regarding 
him for a moment with an eye of unaccountable incredulity ; for the 
idea had instantaneously flashed across his mind that he might be deceiv* 
ed by his own imagination, and that It was only the devil that was tempt* 
in^ bin). A minute or two elapsed ; when, recovering himself, he re< 
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plied in a more subdued and professional tone, " I will be there itOBre< 
diately/' on which the man disappeared. 

' " Now then," thought Rowel, "is the time ! Had I asked for it, — 
designed it myself, — ^I could not have made it better. Thrown out, and 
insensible. He cannot, therefore, know anything of what I do. And 
as nobody elsB knows of our diffbrences, nobody will think otherwise 
than that I am. doing for the best. Who shall question my practice ? 
Eveii if it be inquired into, — if it come to anything that way, they may 
arraign my judgment, but can do nothing else." 

The doctor went immediately into his dispensary, ^missed bi» assis- 
tant upon some frivolous errand, and closed the door afler him. Some 
minutes he remained compounding drugs with his own hand; afler 
which he mounted his pony, which had been saddled in the mean time, 
and rode rapidly off to the fawyer^s house. 

*' Send all these people out!" somewhat sharply exclaimed the d octor 
as, in passing up stairs, he cast his eye upon the numerous assembly of 
^sympathisers," who had gathered in the passage and about the foot of 
the staircase. Fanny dismissed them, and then, accompanied by Colin, 
went up stairs into me room in which the unfortunate man had been 
kid upon a bed, and whither also Dr. Rowel had directed his steps. 

In the first place, the lawyer was very copiously Wed y after which 
tne doctor administered a powder with his own hand, and gave instruc- 
tions that, in the course of about an- hour, if Mr. Skinwell appeared 
more recovered, another of a similar description should be given. He 
then very strictly charged Fanny not to allow any person to visit him, 
and to prevoMt him talking in case he should attempt to speak, as silenco 
and quietness were highly' essentia to any patient in his condition. — 
Promising that he should call again in the course of the night, the doc- 
tor then took his leave, though not tin he had privately drawn Fanny 
aside, and full^ satisfied himself that Mr. Skinwell had not discovered to 
her any matenal portion of that secret which he so greatly dreaded should 
come to her knowledge. 

During several hours the unfortunate man continued much the same 
as before ; but about midnight he rallied. There was nobody in the 
room except Funny and the servant girl. Colin had taken his leave long 
before ; and Skiuwell's stripling clerk, who was introduced to the read- 
er at the commencement erthis story, and who- had now ^rown up into- 
a tame, spiritless, and crest^fkllen man, was sitting below m the kitchen, 
seeking refuse from the wheteoses and aforesaid»ef the law in the ple» 
sant pages of Joseph Andrews. 

Mr. Skinwell, as I have Baid> rtdlied a little. He looked wildly about 
as though seeking for assurance of the locality of the place be was ii> 
and then feeblv beckoned Fanny to bring her ear near him. 

" Who has been to me?" he whispered. 

*' Only Dr. Rowel, sir," answered Fanny assurinely. 

" Then I am a dead man !" exclokned the lawyer, bursting into a flood 
of tears. " Oh Heaven, forgive my sins as I forgive all those who have 
sinned against me !" And he foreed his head into- the pillow as though 
he would bury it out of sight. The foam gathered upon his blae lip», 
and his teeth snapped together with a sound that made the girl's blood 
tarn. — " Oh, what has he given me ? my breath is hotter than fire. — The 
flames eats my heart out ! — water, — water!" 

"No, no !" cried an eager voice behind , '' 'twill, kill him.!" and Dr. 
Rftwel atroda acrosa the toooL. Fanny aaw him and hit lookg tardfitd 
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her. The sedateness of the experienced physician, which no circum- 
stances of this kind can generally disturb, was all gone. He breathed 
half-convulsively through his opened mouth avd dilated nostrils ; shin- 
ing beads of water that momentarily glistened in the lamplight, stood 
upon his forehead ; and several times successively, as he crossed the 
room, he passed his hand with instinctive energy over the sides of his 
temples, so as to cast the hair which clustered there backwards, as though 
his burning brain sought closer contract with the cool common air. He 
stood by the bedside. Skinwell rolled round his eyes, and strove to cry, 
** You've poisoned me '." But the doctor rapidly closed his hand over 
the sick man's mouth, and drowned his failing voice. 

Fanny stood petrified with horror ; while the servant-girl rushed 
screaming out of the room. The doctor still kept his open hand on 
SkinweU's mouth, while the dying man strove to set himself free by 
violent motions of the head amd writhings of the body. A stifled call 
on the name of Fanny at length broke out from his muffled lips. 

" Go out ! leave me !" fiercely cried Rowel to the horrified young 
woman ; but she did not obey him. 

" Fanny !" again escaped the lawyer's lips. 

The sight, the voice, the desperate sense that came upon her all at 
once that Rowel was killing his patient, nerved her with more than wo- 
man's courage and ten times woman's ordinary strength. She rushed 
frantickly to the opposite side of the bed from that on which the doctor 
stood, and violently seized his wrists. 

'' Avray, woman !" he cried, suddenly turning all his efforts against 
her, in the endeavour to free hie hands and strike her down. But she 
held him tightly. Curses upon her ! whispered almost as from the in- 
most soul, but deadly and pregnant with hellish meaning, hissed through 
the doctor's teeth, which wowed between his lips clenched like a wonc- 
man's vice. Fanny prayed mentally for strength to hold him. As they 
struggled, the sick man beneath them spoke. 

"Fanny — ^your father " 

Rowel threw the whole weight of his body upon him to stop dial 
tongue. He could not. 

" Your father is in Rowel's — " 

" It's a lie ! — a Ue ! — a lie ! — a lie !" cried the doctor in rapid snccei- 
■ion, to render the words inaudible. 

Their struggle grew more desperate, and Fanny could not hold 
much longer : the unwanton muscles would not obey her will to gripe. 
They were overstrained, and growing useless. At the same time the 
doctor wrenched more furiously than ever. The dying man beneath 
him gurgled in the throat for breath, and tossed in muscular convulsions 
beneath the clothes. At kst he got himself to the edge of the bed, and 
by a sudden and last violent effort, struck himself against the doctor so 
forcibly as to loose him from tlie hands of Fanny, and throw him sever- 
al paces from the bed. The lawyer threw himself upright, and witfi hb 
dim half-dead eyes fixed on Fanny, and his finger turnmg to point at 
Rowel, he cried with his last breath, " In hu madhouse ! — ^his mad- 
house !" and sank back to groan and die. 

Fanny stood a moment, and then fell, like a stone, insensible to the 
ground. 

Presently the clerk and the maid-servant were in the room. Doctor 
Rowel had jiut folded up the bed-clothes. 

10* 
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" Take that girl up," said he calmlj, ''she has fainted at this sight o^ 
cleath. Your master is gone, young man. I did not think, at first, he 
would see the night over. Give her some cold water ; sprinkle her 
temples, and carry her to bed, and then send for somebody to lay this 
eorpse out. Before morning it will be cold." 

As the doctor said this, he gathered up such of the powders as had not 
been administered, and put them in his pocket Atihe same time Fan- 
ny was carried away, according to his du'ediens, and placed on the bed 
in her own room. Dr. R»wel followed, and employed himself in re- 
storing her. When Fanny first opened her eye» and saw him bending 
oyer her, she shrieked, and sunk again. Again she was ree»yered. 

** Do leave me," she said. D& go away, or I shall- die." 

" But I have something to- say to- you, my dear," c^served the doctor, 
with an assumed sweetness of tone. ** Now quiet yourself, and let us 
get oyer tiiis agitation. You wiU never be better till you get calmer." 

** Then pray leaye me," again replied Fanny, ** and I then may be 
^et. Is master any better I" 

ti Yes — ^yes," the doctor answered ; " but never mind him. Yo« 
should not have interfered with »ie, Fanny. He was delirious, outrage- 
ous. I was obliged to hold him down." 

" He said something about my father," observed Fanny in a faint 
voice. " I heard him say it." 

^'^ Nothing — nothing, I assure you !" the doctor exclaimed. " He was 
delirious. Now, quiet yourself, and do not talk any more to night. Say 
nothing about it ; and another day, when you are better, you shall con- 
yince yourself, for Mrs. Rowel shaU take you all over my house — ^yon 
jifaall see everybody in it — and prove to you that your father cannot be 
there. As I told you some time ago, I know something about you, and 
will take care to see you righted as far as I can ; but then you must not 
Esten to the wild nonsense of a man who did not know what he was 
talking about : it ruins every thing." 

Fanny was silent ; but she still beheld, as in a vivid picture, the corpse- 
like figure of the lawyer sitting up in bed, its glazed eyes upon her, and 
its finger pointing towards that man. She heard the rattle of its homy 
tongue as it articulated those last words, " in his madhouse ! — his mad- 
house !" And she thought of the words of Colin's mother, which had 
been told to her only a few hours previously, that dying people always 
speak the truth. But, was he dying ? 

** Is he dead ?" asked she. 

" My dear," answered Rowel, " do not alarm yourself; buthe is dead." 

" OGod ! what have I seen !" cried the afiVighted young woman, as 
she hid her head beneath the. bedclothes, far a spirit seemed to pass be- 
fore her when she heard those words, and it was that of her dead master. 

The doctor departed ; but in that house there was no sleep that night. 



CHAPTER V. 

The doctor's reflections on his return; 



♦* What safer ami now ?" thought the doctor, as he pursued his way 
home in the dark, and reflected on all that had just transpired, and on 
the probable consequences of it. << To-morrow there will be a jury,r- 
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it cannot be avoided ; and I shall be called to witness, and Fanny who 
saw it ally will be called also. She suspects something, and may tell aH 
until she raises suspicions in the minds of others. Would that she too 
were out of the way, and then — then, I should be iBnally secure !" 

But as he thus thought on another death, the dread of the last came 
tttnngiy upon him ; and his skin seemed to creep upon his bones. He 
fkneied there was a body lying on the road, and several times he check- 
ed bis horse to avaid trampling upon it, or turned him suddenly aside in 
order to pass it by. He could see the shadowy lineaments of the man 
he had murdered flickering about in the doubtful air, with the very folds 
of the bed-clothes which his own hand had gathered round it, pictured in 
misty but accurate lines, like an artist's first sketch emerging from a 
ground of dark and indistinct space. He erew anxious to get home. 
He wondered how it was that never in his life before bad any sight so 
haunted him, and yet he had seen many worse agonies than that, — many. 
Yes; he had seen old sinners die, — stubborn and unrepentant to the 
last ; he had seen them die and make no sign of hope of Heaven's grace. 
And he had seen young maids die of very terror at the thought and name 
of death. Yet these were nothing. They were happiness itself to what 
he had witnessed that night. 

When he arrived at home, his wife remarked that he looked pale and 
iU. 

" No, my dear," he replied, " I am very well indeed, — wonderfully 
well. I never felt better m my life. I can assure you, you are mistak- 
en.". He sat down to his supper; but as he tried to caive, his knife 
slipped, and he did not try it again. The face of the lawyer seemed to 
be over the table, dancing about it in the broad beams of the candle-light. 

"You tremble, Harry!" cried hia wife; " your hand shakes. How 
did you leave Skinwell?" 

" He is dead," 

"Dead!" 

" Yes, he is gone. A concussion of the brain has taken him off. It 
was a terrible fall indeed." 

** But how sudden !" exclaimed she. 

" People will die suddenly sometimes," replied the doctor ; " and, es- 
pecially when pitched headlong out of a gig on a stony road. Now I 
think of it, let me tell you, my dear, thatto-morrow, perhaps, or on some 
early day, I shall want you to show a young woman down in the village 
here, all over the house. I wish her to see the patients. Do not ask 
any questions now, I have particular reasons for it. I only have to re- 
quest of you very particularly, when she does come, to make no inqui- 
ries of her of any kind, nor to answer any questions she may put to you. 
It is of great importance to yourself as well as to me ; and more so in- 
deed than you can be aware of just now, so that it is unnecessary to in- 
sist further upon it." 

The wife promised strict compliance with his injunctions, as it was no 
very unusual thing for her thus to be requested to take a blind part in 
the performance of some mystery or other in the establishment ofwhich 
no one knew the bottom save Dr. Rowel himself. By this combination 
of secresy with his wife, and of apparent openness and candour towards 
Fanny, he trusted to convince the latter young woman that the commu 
nication which the dying man had made respecting her father, was false 
and utterly without foundation. In adopting this bold course, it is evi> 
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dent that the doctor laid himself opeM to the jsossibility at least of a dis- 
covery ; yet it was clearly the^saiest plan wbith, under the circumstan- 
ces, he could adopt. The opinions which his wife entertained respect- 
ing the sanity of the unfortunate James Woodruff rendered it highly ne- 
cessary, not only that the name and relatiensbip of the visiter to whom he 
bad promised an inspection of his house should be unknown to ber but 
also that no suspicion should be excited by any attempt on his part to 
prevent James Woodruff's being seen tw Fanny along with all the other 
patients ; since the very fact of one of them being purposely withheld 
would of itself give room for doubt; while, from an interview between 
them he had nothing to fear, since in his opinion it was a moral impossi- 
bility that either father or daughter should recognise the other. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A jury of blockheads siU on the body of Skin well. Colin advises Fanny Woodruff 

upon a subject of some importance. 

A coronxr's jury was summoned to hold an inquest at the tavern at 
Bramleigh, on the body of Mr. Skinwell. The men composing this jury 
were such ignorant louts, that Dr. Rowel, on being called before them, 
lOon succeeded in so far mistifyinstheir perceptions, thatthey unanimous- 
ly determined it to be quite useless to call any other witnesses than one 
or two of those who saw the accident. The coroner himself was an in- 
do lent and superficial person, and, under pretence of having other in- 
quests to hold a few miles off, seemed anxious to hurry the present in- 
quiry to a conclusion. Fanny remained outside during the deliberation, 
and though it was once or twice suggested that her evidence might prove 
important, the coroner peremptorily refused to listen to it, and especially 
as Doctor Rowel took the liberty of hinting that any statement which 
she might make could not prove of the least value aAer his own lucid 
and professional exposition of the state of the diseased on his being 
brought home. Accordingly, a verdict of " Accidental Death" was re> 
corded ; and Doctor Rowel returned to Nabbfield highly gratified in se- 
cret with the result of the inquiiy. 

But, as the success of guilt affords no pleasant matter for reflection, I 
will proceed to relate something concerning a better and more virtuous 
character. 

The story of Lawyer Skinwell's death soon spread abroad, and reach- 
ed the farm at Whinmoor in its progress. When Colin became acquaint- 
ed with the facts, he necessarily concluded that Fanny would again be 
homeless, and that his advice and assistance might prove useful to her. 
He acconlingly seized the first opportunity that presented itself for taking 
a walk to Bramleigh, which occurred aliout a week afler the dreadfal 
event just related. During that time Fanny had been wishing day and 
night to see him, but had been too much occupied amidst the circumstan- 
ces which this unexpected change had brought about, to be enabled to do 
more than wish for his cominff. Ever3^thing had, of course, been left in 
some confusion. Nor were toere any known relations of her late master 
to whom application coukl be made to take his affairs under their manage- 
ment. Skinwell had come to the village, unknown, when a yoonff man, 
and was generally understood to say that indeed, to the best of his knowl> 
edge and belief, d» was the last of his fimoily. 

Under these ciicumstances both Fanny and tlie poor clerk would have 
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felt somewhat embarrassed in what manner to proceed, had not Mr. 
Longstaff, the steward, and the landlord of the Cfock and Bottle, taken 
an early opportunity, after the lawyer's death, to call at the house, and 
formally announce to the poor clerk himself that they were legal witnesses 
to a will which the deceased had made some time ago in his favour ; and 
which, afler providing for all debts and expenses, left to him the residue 
and the business together. The document thus spoken of was scon found 
amongst his private papers ; and, as nobody came forward to dispute and 
litigate over the poor man's corpse, as is usually the case when anybody 
has a small matter to leave behind him, the affairs of the household were 
soon placed in a way for being carried on as usual ; and, especially as 
Fanny consented to remain for the present with the lawyer's successor on 
the same terms as she had formerly agreed upon with hun. 

These arrangements had been made when Colin arrived ; and, there- 
fore the difficulties in which he expected to find Fanny were entirely ob- 
viated. But there was another and a far more dreadful subject to engage 
his attention, which he could not possibly have anticipated, namely, the 
communication made by the dying man respecting her father, and the 
horrible Ecene which she had witnessed at the time that communication 
was made. Partly from a conscientious fear of doin g any one an inj usticc, 
and partly from doubt whether, afler all, the doctor really was or was not 
guilty, she had not hitherto mentioned the subject to any one, though it 
lay on her mind like a burden which would allow no rest until it was 
shaken off. If the lawyer had spoken truth, was it not unjust to his mem- 
ory to make no use of what he had spoken '\ And if she really had a fath- 
er living, and that father was confined in a madhouse, what could she 
think of herself were she not to make an effort for his deliverance 1 

On his arrival, Colin thought Fanny looked ill and anxious ; and that 
she spoke less freely to him than heretofore. He felt surprised to hear 
her allude to Doctor Rowel in a manner so changed from that in which 
she had always spoken of him formerly. Then it was as a friend, a help- 
er ,* one from whom, above all others living, she had the most to hope for, 
and to whom she ought to feel most grateful. But now she mentioned 
the very name with dread, and seemed to shudder whenever the recollec* 
tion of his presence in that house came across her mind. All this raised 
Colin's curiosity, and stimulated his inquiries. Cluestion afler question 
did he put to her, until the vivid recollection of the scene that had passed 
and the keener sense of her father's situation, which this conversation 
awakened, brought her again to tears, and amidst many sobs and inter- 
ruptions she at last related to the horror-stricken youth the whole story of 
her late master's death-bed communication. During the recital Colin 
turned pale as ashes, and when it was done, 

" I'm sure be murdered him !*' he exclaimed, " and we shall find it all 
true about jour father. Think as you like about it, but that doctor tried 
to stop his mouth only to prevent him telling you. Take him at his word» 
Fanny, and let him show you over his house.'' 

Fanny made no reply. She scarcely heard h'ls woids, for in' imagina- 
tion she fancied herself before the little cell that held her father ; she 
thought of him as a madman whom she dared not touch, and scarcely even 
look at ; one who, though her own parent, had not sense enough left to 
t«lk even like a little child. And as she thus thought, the tears silently 
rolled down her cheeks. She longed for the time to arrive, but dreaded 
the trial to which it might expose ner. 

Having arranged that they should meet a^in as early as possible afier 
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her visit to the madhouse, Colin Clink took hia farewell of Fanny and, or 
quitting; the house, proceeded immediately in the direction of the old hall 
of Kiddal, with the intention of carrying out another part of his plan. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Colin seeks an intenriew with Squire Lupton. An unexpected adventure takes place, 
which raises him to the station of a hero, and promises great things to come. 

When Colin arrived at Kiddal Hall, Mr. Lupton was quietly reposing 
himself on a small couch placed near the wide-open windovv of his draw- 
ing-room, and inhaling the fragrance of the great " wicked weed" from a 
long Turkish pipe, whose voluminous folds by like a sleeping serpant on 
the ground beside him. At some distance from him, close to the door, 
and unperceived by the squire, stood an individual of short stature, dressed 
in a coat that reached nearly to his knees ; inexpressibles that descended 
to the same point, blue, worsted stockings, and laced-up boots. His hat 
. was placed upon its crown on the floor beside him, as though the owner, 
in so disposing of it, meditated a stay of some duration. 

'' Is that Mr. Lupton V demanded a grufif Johnsonian voice; 

" Who the d — 1 is that V* exclaimed the Squire, puffing the smoke 
away from his mouth, and looking eagerly in the direction whence the 
voice proceeded. 

"Nay — nay, now!" was the repl^ he received, "it signifies nothing 
to you who /am, for if a man gets justice done him for his crimes, what 
can it matter to him whose hand does it 'V* 

" How did you come here, fellow V again asked the Squire. 

The little old man replied, 

" Never mind asking me how I got here, — that is my business and not 
X yours. I am here, and that is enough.'* ♦ 

" But, what are you ? — who are you 1 — what have you come here for V 

" Well — well ! if you ask me what /am, I can tell you ; I am a father. 
And, if I were to tell you what you are, sir, I should say you are an un- 

Erincipled man, and unworthy of your station : a man that, because he 
as power in his hand?, can insult poverty, and betray it to ruin, under 
the pretence of doing it a service. Does your recollection extend as far 
back as sixteen or eighteen years ago V* 

Instead of answering this question, Mr. Lupton laid aside his pipe, 
rose from his seat, and advanced towards the little man in the middle oi 
the rooHi, extending his hand in an authoritative manner. 

" Come, come, fellow ! go away. Save me the trouble of putting you 
out." 

" You put me out, sir !" tauntingly replied his strange visiter ; " it is 
*more than you dare undertake to do if all your servants were about you ; 
and, as it is, remember there is not one. Keep your hands off me, or I 
shall make you repent it. You have touched too much of my blood al- 
ready ] and now 1 have called for some of yours. Look to yourself. PU 
be fair with you." 

As he thus spoke he drew something from the pocket of his long coat, 
which Mr. Lupton thought, from the slight glance he caught of it in the 
twilight, to be a pistol. The sight nerved him to desperation, and sud- 
denly he sprung forwards to strike or seize the man betore him. But the 
latter was too expert ; he slipped aside, and Mr. Lupton fell forwards 
with the impetus of his motion .almost to the groun^. The cocking of 
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the pistol, and tke opening of the room door were heard at the same in- 
stant Flash went the deadly powder, slightly illuminating the apart- 
ment, and showing a third party standing against the old man in the 
long coa^ who haustruck the pistol aside with his hand, and thus divert- 
ed what otherwise would have proved a deadly aim. That third person 
was Colin Clink. He had reached the hall a minute or two before ; and 
one of the servants, who knew him, bad conducted him upstairs, under 
the belief that the squire was alone, — for the old man had obtained his 
audience secretly. While in the passage outside, however, they overheard 
the latter part of the conversation just related, which induceid Colin to 
rush in, and thus was he instrumental in saving the life of his own father 
— ^though unknown to himself— from the deadly hand — equally unknown 
to him — of his own grandfather. 

Jerry Clink had recently returned from New South Wales ; and dur- 
ing all the years of his banishment had kept 

" The patient watch, the vigil long. 
Of him who treasures ap a wrong.*' 

No sooner did Jerry find that the pistol had failed in its intended work, 
and that Mr. Lupton, who was a powerful man, was again upon his legs, 
than he dashed dolin furiously aside, and retreated towards the window. 
The Squire followed him, and was himself followed respectively by Colin 
and the servant. They endeavoured to pin the old man in a corner, but 
their first efibris did not succeed. He strove to rush l^etween them, and 
to escape at the door. Lights now glanced along the passage, and on the 
staircase. Other servants were hurrying forwards, having been brouglit 
up by the report of fire arms. Escape that way was now impossible. — 
What could he dol There was the window— the only chance. No- 
body so much as dreamed that he would go out there, for it was twenty 
feet or more from the ffrouud. He approached it. The regolution and 
the action were one. In an instant bis body darkened the open space as 
he leaped through, an 1 he was gone ! The spectators stood still some mo- 
ments, — for into mere spectators did this darmg and desperate leap trans- 
form them all. They then ran to the window. There lay a dark sub- 
stance on the ^und beneath. It moved. It got up. They watched it ; 
and, in the height of their amazement, never thought of running out to 
seize it. It lo(%ed up and laughed with derision in their faces as it hast- 
ened off. Some of them now ran down stairs in pursuit It was deep twi- 
light, and the sight of the desperado was lost. He had crossed the lawn, 
and got into the woods. They followed with guns and staves, but Jerry 
ClinK was safe. 

'* And what young man is this T' asked Mr. Lupton, as he turned to 
(raze at Colin, and by the lights which now shone in the apaitment be- 
held a noble, open countenance, and a pair of bold, dark eyes, whose lo»k 
brought a fiusb of heat up in the Squire's face, and made him for a mo- 
ment dream that he gazed into a mirror, so much were they the counter- 
part ot his own. "Whoever you are,*' pursued the Squire, " 1 owe you- 
much for this brave interposition. I am indebted to you, young man, per- 
haps for my life: and, certainly, for sound bones, and a whole skin. Sit 
down— sit down a moment. But stop ; this will do at present." And 
he drew out his purse containing nearly ten guineas, and tending it to 




money: and 
speak to you, 
sir, about flomeUuDg else, if you will allow me.'' 
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" Not take it !" exclaimed Mr. Luptoil, in astonishment, — " then yoii 
were not born in Yorkshire, were you V 

" Yes, sir, I was," answered he : "I was bom and brought up in this 
village, though you do not know me." 

" Indeed ! Why, I do not remember to have remarked you before. Who 
are you 1 What is your name V 

" Colin Clink, sir, is my name." 

The squire sat down and turned away his face, so that the lad dould not 
sec it, as he asked, in an altered and somewhat tremulous voice, if Mrs. 
Clink, that kept the shop, was his mother % 

" Yes, sir," replied Colin, " she is : but I never knew my father." 

Mr. Lupton was for some moments silent. He placed his elbow on 
the back of his chair, and his open hand over his eyes, as if to screen 
them. Something had touched his bosom suddenly ; but the lad knew 
not what. At length, and evidently with some effort, though without 
chancring his position in the least, Mr. Lupton said, 

'* 1 cannot talk with you now, young man ; that fellow has ruffled mc. 
Take that purse, and come again some other time. I shall be from home 
nearly three weeks. Come again this day three weeks, and I shall have 
something of importance to talk to you about. Take particular notice, 
now, and be punctual. But what are you doing? and where do you 
live?" 

Colin satisfied him on both these particulars. The squire continued. 

** Then come as I have appointed, and your situation shall be exchanged 
for a better. I will make your fortune : but I cannot talk now. Come 
again, my boy-— coma again." 

Colin stood a few minutes in silent suspense as to the course to be 
pursued. The unexpected event which had taken place had entirely 
defeated the purpose for which he had ventured to iCiddal Hall, while 
the squire's language half confounded him. Should he speak again 1 
He dared not, except to express his thanks, and, retiring from the room, 
he lefl the squire's purse untouched upon the table. 

Colin reached Whinraoor shortly before ten o'clock. " 

When Mr. Lupton rose from his revery, and strode across the room, 
his foot'struck against the bullet that had been discharged from Jerry 
Clink's pistol. He looked up to the wall; and, though the blow which 
at the critical moment Colin had struck diverted it from himself, the 
squire saw, with a strange sensation, for which he could not account, 
that it had passed through the canvass, and near the bosom of his wife, 
Mrs. Lupton's picture. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Gives a description of Fanny's visit to the madhouse, andof her interview with het> 

father. 

After a lapse of some few days, during which Mr. Lupton leA the 
hall on his proposed brief journey,— ^though not without first sending a 
messenger to Whinmoor with a small packet for Colin, which the latter 
found to contain fifleen guineas, and a repetition of the invitation to ap« 
pear again at Kiddal on the day previouRly named,) — Fanny's arrange- 
ments for going over Dr. Rowers establishment were completed ; and 
according to appointment she set out one morning, early after breakfastt 
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md reached Nabbfield about ten o'clock. As ahe approached the place 
her heart began to throb violently, and her hands to tremble as she {Aacad 
them on her bosom, as if by that action to atill the poor troubled thing 
within. She gazed at the building as though every single stone was « 
separate source of fear to her ; at its melancholy windows as so manj 
eyes, out of whi4^ madness and pain looked inion the pleasant world 
below. As she ]Mieed along the footpath outside the boundary wall she 
■topped, and listened. Instead of sounds of wo, which she expected to 
hear from within, the blackbird and the linnet in theplantations sounded 
their pleasant notes there the same as elsewhere. The great and gaudy 
dragon-fly darted along the sunny wall, and little clouds of gnats flew in 
innumerable and ever-changing evolutions beneath the pendant branches 
of the yoang elms and sycamores by the road-side. When she saw the 
gateway she first lingered, and then stopped, to gather breath and reto- 
lution. She could not ; she looked again, and then retraced her steps 
some yards, hoping to quiet herself, and grow more calm. She looked 
up at the sky : it was bright, and vast, and deep, with an intense blue, 
that seemed as unfathomable as eternity. She thought of her father, and 
then of another Father who alone could help her and sustain her in all 
trials. Fanny sunk down upon the bank, and clasped her hands together 
in silent and spontaneous prayer for assistance to meet the coming trials 
She arose strengthened, calm, and assured. 

As the keeper of the lodge-cate Cfpened it to admit her, Fanny inquired, 
with evident signs of fear, whether the people whom she saw at some 
distance up the pathway, would do her any injury 1 These were several 
of the partially-recovered and harmless patients, who had been allowed 
to take exercise in the garden. Although Fanny *s question was answered 
in the negative, and she was told not to be in the least afraid of them, 
she yet advanced up the pathway with a quick-beating heart, and a timo- 
rous step. As she approached them, several of the people held up their 
heads and gazed half-vacantly at her. 

Fanny hurried along with increased rapidity, and reached the doctor's 
house without interruption. She rung the bell, and stood a long time 
before anybody answered it, tbongh she knew not it was more than a 
moment, so occupied was her mind with the thoughts of what was about to 
ensue. ** If my fiUher be here," thought she — " If I should see him« 
and hear him say his name is the same as mine, what in the world shall 
I do 1 How shall I conduct myself 1 What shall I say to him V and, 
as she thus thought, the door opened, and Fanny was ushered into an 
elegantly-fumiahed room, such as she had not before seen, and at the 
same time, into the presence of the doctor's wife. 

As I have before stated that the visit had been previously arranged, 
Mrs. Rowel was of course prepared to conduct her almost immediately 
over the establishment. As she successively passed through opm rooms 
in which the more harmless patients were assembled— 4ome laushinff and 
playful, others desponding and weeping over again their troubles of for- 
mer days — and thence was conducted down gloomy ranges of cells, the 
dim light of which just served to show the fairest of God*s creations writh- 
ing in fool struggles with the demon ofmadness— -or,yet more remote- 
ly, was taken to behold sights which humanity forbids me to deacribe, 
but which, once seen, can never be forgotten ;«-«8 all thia,! repeat, 
pasted before the aflfrigfated eyes of Fanny, and brought np to her mad 
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still more vividly the picture of her own father, it was with the ffreatest 
difficulty she could hide her emotion from those who accompanied her. 

Fanny and the doctor's wife now proceeded together, and unaccompa- 
nied, down that winding passage which led to the yard where Jamos 
Woodruff obtained all of daylight and air which he had enjoyed daring 
many years. The door was opened to the dazzling light of midsunimer 
time, so that Fanny could scarcely see, after being so long in the dungeon- 
like places of rhat dreary mansion. But there stood the black old yew- 
tree, looking as if carved out of ebony, amid the blaze of a mid-day sun, 
and under its deep hard shadow lay a man, motionless as might be the 
monumental effigy in some old church aisle ; his eyes upon the bright 
space above him, and his hands fast bound across his breast. As the 
noise occasioned by the approach of Fanny and Mrs. Rowel reached his 
ear, he gently turned his head, and displayed to the gaze of Fanny a 
countenance pale and thoughtful, surrounded by a profusion of deep 
black hair, and brightened by a pair of eyes of the same hue, that looked 
like spots of jet set in a face of alabaster. 

*^ And is he,*' remarked Fanny, as she turned toward her conductress, 
** is he as wild as those men we have seen in the cells V 

'* The doctor," replied Mrs. Rowel, " says he is quite insane ; though 
for myself 1 sometimes think he talks as properly and sensibly as you or 
I might do. But then Mr. Rowel says that no dependence u to be placed 
upon that, because people who are quite out of their senses will some- 
times appear as reasonable in their conversation as any other person.'* 

This declaration somewhat startled Fanny's faith in the virtue of com- 
mon sense ; and, as if seeking for an illustration of this strange doctrine 
in the person before her, she again turned to the yew-tree. She started. 
Those coal-black eyes were still upon her, fixed, and apparently full 
of some mysterious meaning. She dreaded lest the madman should be 
meditating wrong] against her, and instinctively seized the arm of the 
doctor's wife. 

** Do not be alarmed," observed the latter, encouragingly ; "he will 
do you no injury in the world. He looks more frightfm than he is, a 
great deal : his hair makes him look so : but he and I have had many 
conversations together. I will try if he will speak, and then yon can 
hear how theso mad people talk. James!" raising her voice, ** how do 
you do to-day 1" 

He rolled round on his back, and by a sudden and peculiar action, 
which long captivity and experience alone could have rendered familiar 
to him, leaped instantaneously up without the assistance of his arms. 
Fanny shrunk convulsively within the door, in dread lest he should ap- 
proach her. 

" Stand still, my dear," remarked her companion ; '* there is not the 
least danger from him. Now, do be assured, and come forward.*' 

Fanny obeyed with trembling, especially when she saw the man advance 
toward them with the intention, apparently, of addressing either her or 
her conductress. He spoke, however, in the first instance, to the 
latter. 

*< Good morning, good lady, and to your younff companion. How 
bright and beautiful the day is ! How does the world look beyond these 
walls < Beautiful, I dare say : glorious far beyond any thought of mine, 
4Bt I have almost foxgotten what robe the earth wears in tummer time. 
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Yet it is fall of delight even on this arid sand, and between these burning 
walls. And so, young lady,*' and James Woodruff, turned his dark eyes 
upon Fanny's countenance as he spoke in a more jesting, yet melancholy 
strain, *' you have come to look at me as a curiosity and a show 1" 

" Oh no, sir !" exclaimed she, in a hurried tone, and with her face 
deepening with blushes, ** I — I — I am very glad to see you, sir." 

** Are you?* exclaimed Woodruff, earnestly. '*Then Heaven blese 
that heart, and reward you with its choicest gifts, for feeling glad to see 
such an unfortunate thing as I ! Glad to see me ! Why, that is more 
than any one has said these many years ! Forgive me, young woman ; 
but in your face I see over again the good angel that delivered Peter from 
his dungeon, and it is a blessing to my eyes to look upon one like you. 
I am not mad, young lady ; indeed I am not. Nay, do not shrink. I 
would dash this head against the wall sooner than dream of injury to you, 
I had a wife once at your age : your youth brings her back again, till I 
could think she had come from heaven to plead for me ! I have been 
here twenty winters — I have given up all my land and money — every- 
thing but life — for liberty, and have still been basely deceived ! Now do 
not, for the love of God and of justice ! do not doubt me. I am not 
mad. I never was. I was stolen from my home, and from my daughter 
—a child— a little child." 

Fanny's brain grew dizzy. She clung to her companion for support. 

*' Let us go, my dear," said Mrs. Kowel. *' You cannot bear it. 
James, why do you talk so 1" 

" I will not go !" cried Fanny, eagerly, and struggling hard to rally 
herself. ** Tell me your name — ^your name !" added she, addressing the 
captive. 

" Woodruff!" cried the poor prisoner. 

Fanny's glazing eyes were fixed on him for an instant — she sprung 
forward with a shriek, and fell at full length on the ground, and, as though 
dead, at his feet ! 

Mrs. Rowel, and the unfortunate James Woodruff, stood equally a^^ 
nished. The latter attempted to raise Fanny : he could not — his arms 
were bound — and he laughed. But the next instant, as he requested the 
mistress of the mansion to do so, he stooped over the insensible body 
before him, and burst into a flood of tears. 

" Who is she 1" he demanded. " What soul of beauty is it 1" 

** I do not know, James," replied the lady ; ** she is a stranger to me." 

<* Would that I could touch her cheek with my finger I" said Wood* 
ruff. " She is good — good indeed !" 

In the meantime, Robson had answered the call of Mrs. Rowel, and 
come to her assistance. 

" Carry her into the house. Or, stay, fetch water," said the lady ; 
" she had better be recovered here," and Robson was accordingly de* 
snatched for a glass of water, with which he soon returned. It was ap* 
plied to her lips, and partially sprinkled on her forehead. After a time 
•he began to recover ; she opened her eyes, looked round, and spoke. 

"Where is he 1" 

'* Here ! I am here, young lady," replied Woodruff, as he looked he? 
earnestly in the face to fix her attention. ** What of me 1" 

*' My iathez !" eTclaimed Fanny, as she again sunk into a state of inaeii* 
eihilily. 
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" Fatbcr f*^ repeated Woodroff— <* my fatlier ! I her fkHker t She mf 
daughter !" He strove to wrench his arms free to clasp her to his bosom, 
but acaiB he could not. 

« Take her away, Robson,'' said the lady of the house. '* What doe» 
aB this mean ? Take her away ! — take her away !" 

And Fanny was carried back by the strong man to the room into which 
die had at first been introduced ; while James Woodruff remained stand- 
ing upon that spot, gazing on that ground where his child had lain, tm 
though the great world contained in it no other place which^OTon tohim^ . 
desenred for a moment to be looked upoB. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Is so very necessaiy between the eighth and tenth, that it could not possibly 

be dispensed with. 

When Fanny was sufficiently recovered, the lady of the house question* 
ed her very particularly upon the circumstances that had occurred, and ex- 
hibited a great deal of laudable curiosity to be fully enlightened touching 
the mystery that had been enacted before her. The young woman would 
fain have kept it to herself ; but too much had zdready passed in the 
presence of Mrs. Rowel to render such a line of conduct altogether prae- 
ticable. Nevertheless, it was not until a faithful promise of secrecy had 
been made on the part of the doctor's wife, that Fanny was induced 
to communicate to her so much of her story as was needful to render 
something like an intelligible whole. In this account she omitted any 
mention of the source from whence the information respecting her fathet 
had been obtained ; and also forebore making the most distant allusion 
to the death of her late master, or to the part which she secretly believed 
the doctor had taken in that event. 

The lady listened to her narrative with great admiration, and when it 
was concluded, seized both ber bands in an affectionate manner, and ex* 
claimed, 

** Then, my dear, you are my neice : — the doctor is your own nnclle» 
for your mother and he were brother and sister." 

This information, as may be readily supposed, astonished Fanny, though 
k did not affect her so much as the discovery of her father made just 
before. She thought of her own uncle being a murderer ; — she regret- 
ted ever having mentioned the subject to Colin, and resolved never to al- 
lude to it again before any one. She dreaded the very thought that, bad 
as he was, her own uncle should owe to her his degradation, and an igno- 
minious death on a public scaffold. The thought of all this she could 
not endure ; and, in order to avert the possibility of danger from any nn- 
expected quarter, she now begged of the doctor's wife to hide from her 
husband the fact that she had discovered her father in those cells, lest it 
Blight lead to a still worse danger, the bare possibility of which she dreaded 
to think upon. Mrs. Rowel not only promised to do all this — a promise 
which eventually she fulfilled — but also gave Fanny the fullest assurance 
that she would exercise her utmost endeavours in the attempt to prevail 
upon her husband to set James Woodruff at liberty. For all this Fanny 
returned her most heartfelt thanks, and then took her leave.- 

For some time afterward she could take no rest, no food, think of 
uuthing in the world save her lather. She felt eager to tee CoUn> aal 
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infbrm him of what had occurred, but found it impossible to do so until 
some few days after, when she took the opportunity afibrded by a Sun* 
day afternoon to hasten over to Whinmoor. 

As she, passed down the fields, she felt fearful of again encountering 
Miss Sowersoft, and tried to plan several little ways for seeing Colia 
unknown to her. In the midst of her reveries she suddenly beheld old 
George sauntering along the hedge-side, with his hands on his back, and 
a bit of a hawthorn blossom stuck in the button-hole of his coat. To him 
Fanny applied ; and as the old man most readily undertook to execute 
her wishes, she waited in the fields until he sent Colin out to meet her. 
Together, then, they slowly traversed the fields, while Fanny detailed 
her extraordinary story, and listened with additional wonder to that which 
the youth in turn related respecting his adventure at Kiddal Hall, and 
the great assistance which, in consequence, the squire had promised to af- 
ford him. This mightily revived Fanny's hopes ; for in the person of Mr. 
Lupton she fancied she now saw one who would aid in the liberation of 
her father. 

But Colin somewhat clouded these fair visions when, after 'some 
thought, he told her that, as, in consequence of Mr. Lupton being from 
home so long, it would be impossible to communicate the matter to him^ 
he would not wait until the time was passed, and leave her father in such 
a horrible place so much longer, but would try a plan of hia own contii* 
Tance for effectmg his hberation. 

". Having explamed his scheme, and succeeded in quieting Fanny's distrust 
as to its execution, Colin bade her farewell, and promised to see her again 
in a few days. 



CHAPTER X. 

Plot and .counter-plot. The difference between two sides of the same 

question curiously illustrated. 

As Mrs. Rowel very strictly kept her word with Fanny, and contrived 
to evade telling the doctor any portion of the discovery that had been 
made, that gentleman remained in the happy belief that his project to 
convince his niece of the deceased lawyer's falsehood had] entirely suc-> 
ceeded. James Woodruff was therefore allowed to spend the day out of 
his cell, as usual. 

Early one morning, shortly after the interview between himself and 
his daughter already recorded, he was pacing mechanically up and down 
the yard, revolving in his agitated and confused mind the inexplicable 
doubts attending 2l that had recently occurred, when he was momentarily 
startled from his revery by observing something white skim above the 
wall, making a seeming pause in the air, and then fail to the ground 
within his enclosure. Woodruff advanced toward it, and beheld a piece 
of paper folded up like a letter. He eagerly stooped to pick it up; but 
his arms were bound in that accursed ligature, which made bim more 
helpless than a child. He threw himself wildly on the ground, and gath- 
ered it up with his mouth ; still he had no hands to open it. He l(^ed 
angrily round, but could not discover anything that might aid him. He 
placed it between his kneea ; the attempt failed, and the little packet 
dropped again to the ground. Again he gathered it up, and rose to hie 
ieet; hemaced it againatthe wall, and with tongue and line contrived 

11* 
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ftftar much trovbled to force it open. Again he Mt on the ground, placed 
it on hii knee, and read as ibUo^e :— 

''Hieyoanff woman who came to tee yon is year own daaghter,. 
Francea Woodruff. Be of good heart, aa sne ia mslking all possible ez' 
ertions to liberate yon. In order to effect this, it is necessary that yoa 
eontriTO seme pretext for staying out in your yard until ten o'clock at 
Bigh(, or later, on the third nieht after this. If yeu should not succeed, 
dien try each night afterward successively until you do succeed. You 
will then see a head over the north-east comer of the wall of the yard 
where the yewrtree stands, and opposite the thickest part of the east 

Slantation. Wait in the corner beneath, and a rope-ladder will he let 
own, by which you can climb to the top and escape. This is written 
by your daughter's friend, Colin Clink, who will do his best to get yea 
out ; so do not be afraid of being betrayed. 

** Fanny has seen this and she prays God night and day that you witt 
be able to agree to it. Do not be afraid, as Colin is sure to come (hap- 
pen what may, short of death) at the time appointed. The third nighty 
mind — or any night after^ at ten o^clock.'* 

Poor James could scarcely believe his eyes. He almost doubted at 
first whether he was not at length really growing insane, and whether 
the circumstances which he fancied had so recently occurred were not 
mental delusions, consequent on his burning desire to be at liberty. 
Could it indeed be possible that the glorious hour was so near at hand T 
-^that his daughter was alive ?— hat he had seen her— a beautifal young 
woman like what his own wife was when first he took her to his home ; 
-■-that she was aiding him once more to tread the earth free 1 — that ho 
might again have a home — be revenged on the man who so cruelly 
wronged him — and, once more reinstated in his house at Chamwood, 
enjoy that greatest of all earthly blessings,, a lather's pride in the beauty,, 
the virtue,.-and the heroism of his child 1 

These thoughts were almost more than he could bear, and he wept 
aloud, as he mentally offered up a prayer of gratitude to Heaven for aU 
its goodness to him. 

Afterward, in order to prevent the possiMity of any discovery, he 
tore up the letter into the most minute fragments with his teeth, and 
buried them in a hole which he madb with his foot, near the trunk of 
the old yew-tree. Nevertheless he was not safe. There were enemiea 
vrithout, of whom he knew nothing, and treachery was at work to un- 
dermine Colin's project. 

It was stated seme few pages back that Fanny and Colin were 
sauntering in the fields on the old farm, at Whiimioor, when the former 
related her discoveries at Nabbfield, and the latter explained to her tho 
plan he had formed for assisting her father to escape. Now, at the time 
when he was earnestly engaged in doing this, Miss Maria Sowersoft was 
standing behind an adjacent hedge, having stealthily crept there with 
her shoes off, in order to gratify a certain irrepressible cunosity to know 
what object Fanny could have in coming so far to see Colin, old George 
having announced her arrival. Although Colin frequently, and very 
fortunately, spoke in too low a voice for Miss Sowersoft to catch the 
meaninff of the projected attempt, and also mentioned so few of the de- 
tails of nis'plan, that she could scarcely make head or tail of it ; yet aa 
much reached her attentive ear as sufficed t» fonn in her mind th* 
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ground-work of some Teiy horrible suspicions of Colin*s honesty. The 

great fertility of her genius in matters of this description soon enabled 
er to make out, from the broken discourse she had heard, that Colin 
was no better than a thief, and that he actually meditated committing a 
burglary upon the premises of Dr. Rowel some night in the course of 
the ensuing week ; while Fanny was doing neither more nor less than 
aiding and abetting him in his nefarious attempt. But as her information 
was not of a sufficiently positive kind to justify her in acquainting the 
constable, and getting him immediately apprehended, she came to the 
conclusion that Dr. Rowel ought at least to be put upon his guard, in 
order that he might station proper watchmen in his neighbourhood to 
seize the culprit wheneyer he might make his appearance. This matter 
also afforded such an excellent opportunity for her to reyenge herself 
upon Fanny for what she had formerly said before the doctor's face, on 
the occasion of Colin*s illness, that she could not think by any means of 
allowing it to slip by. Accordingly, some time before the night arrived 
which Colin had appointed for his trial, the amiable Miss Sowersoft 
might have been seen marching with important step up the gardens of 
the doctor's establishment, with the serious and great intention of com- 
municating to that gentleman in person some hints of the iminent dan- 
ger that threatened nis property. 

On her introduction to him, she announced the object of her Tisit in 
the following manner : 

** It is a most unpleasant thing to me, Dr. Rowel, to have to call upon 
you on such a case of secrecy as the present. . You are aware, doctOTi 
that I have a boy about me over at the farm — '* 

** Yes, yes," interrupted the doctor, " I know him well. Palethorpei 
you mean." 

*'0h no, sir !^-oh no !^-not him — ^by no means. He is a middle-aged 
man, and a very honest one too. No, no. I mean the boy that you 
attended a while ago— Colin Clink. That boy, sir, I am sorry to say, 
is as vicious and bad a character as ever crossed[ a threshold. I am sure 
if he escapes the gallows at last, it will only be because he was bom to 
be drowned. He has been hatching mischief of one sort or another 
every day smce he came into the world, and now he has got to such a 
pitch—" 

Here Miss Sowersoft bent her head toward the doctor, and whisper- 
ed during the space of ten minutes, in so low a voice that nobody save 
the doctor himself could catch a word of what was said. 

** Miss Sowersoft, you amaze me !" exclaimed the doctor. 

" I assure you, doctor," she reiterated, ** I believe every word I have 
•aid is as true as that you sit there." 

The doctor thanked Miss Sowersoft for her information, assured her 
two or three times over that he would make the best use of it, and very 
politely ended the conference by wishing her good morning. 

Never, I verily believe, did any mischief-maker on the face of this 
pleasant earth feel a greater degree of self-satisfaction than did Mise 
Sowersoft, as she returned to Whinmoor. MHiat revenge should ilie 
not take, vyhen Colin was caught in the very fact of housebreaking, and 
when Fanny could be immediately involved in the same crime ! The 
thought was so inspiriting, that she tripped alon? with a degree of brisk- 
nese which woeld have induced any one who did not see her face to be- 
lieve hrnr at leait twenty yean the junior of herself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

polin prepares for his undertaking, and exhibits great stubbornness of 
temper in withstanding many difficulties. 

From the time at which James Woodruff had received the little packet, 
as related some pages back, up to the eventful night when, as mention- 
ed therein, the attempt to extricate him from confinement was to be 
made, Colin had busily employed all his spaxe hours in manufacturing 
in secret such articles for his purpose as he conceived he should require^ 
This he was the better enabled to do, from having accompanied Fanny 
on a visit of inspection to the place, when, by the top of the old yew-tree 
being visible above the high wall, she was enabled to point out to him 
the exact spot in which her father was confined, and wnere his attempt 
must necessarily be made. 

On the afternoon preceding the appointed night, Colin asked for leave 
to go to Bramleigh on particular business ; and at the same time stated^ 
that as it might detain him rather kte, he should very probably have to 
remain there all night Much ta his surprise. Miss Sowersoft immedi- 
ately granted his request with a more than ordinary grace ; at the same 
time remarking very pleasantly, 'Uhat if his business there was but 
honest and good, she hoped he would succeed in it, as everybody ought 
to do ; but if people went about unprincipled jobs of any kind, it was 
Tery right and just that the evil spirit they served should betray them in 
the end." 

At any other time Colin mi^ht not have noticed these xemarks ; but 
under present civcumstances, they sunk deep into his mind. Ha feared 
that his design had, by some means or other, become, if not wholly known, 
at least suspected ; and during the next half hour, instead of settiag out, 
he sat down upon the step of the open house-door, considering what 
course he ought to pursue. The doubts which then arose in his mind 
were not so muclf the result of fear as. of cautious forecast, touching the 
probable result of his enterprise. If by ar^ means it had been found 
eut, his wisest course would be to abandon it for the present, and either 
wait some more favourable opportunity, or leave the whole matter in 
abeyance until his visit to the hall, on the squire*s return, afforded him 
a chance of explaining the circuma(ances to that gentleman, and of 
gaining, if possible, his assistance. Yet, if he did so, what would Mr. 
Woodruff think 1 He would wait in horrible anxiety hour after hour, still 
depending upon the word of him, who said that nothing short of death 
should prevent his coming. 

These reflections decided the question. Colin rose up, and withia 
ten minutes was some distance on his road. 

Another circumstance disturbed him. Before leaving the house, he 
saw Mr. Palethorpe, with his best inexpressibles on, preparing himself 
apparently for a short journey ; and, on Colin*s putting the question to 
him, he observed, with a malicious grin, that he also was going to Bram«- 
leigh. The youth turned pale, and red, and pale again, as ^ame and 
fear alternately possessed his bosom, though ne pursued his way with 
undiminished resolution, conscious that he had engaged in a good cause, 
and resolved rather to fail in it than to commit himself in falsehood, 
through the foolish dread of some undefined and perhapa imaginary dan* 
ger. 
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Colin arrived at his mother's house about six o'clock in the evening,' 
and, by previous appointment, met there with his friend Fanny. To- 
gether they put everything into a state of preparation; while Colin, 
as a precautionaiy measure, in case anything should happen, obliged the 
voung woman to take three guineas of the fifteen which Mr. Lupton 
had sent him, and the whole of which he had brought in his pocket, 
in case it should be required for the service of Mr. Woodruff, when he 
had got out of the mad-house. 

As hour after hour passed by, the young couple grew indescribably 
anxious and restless. Fanny dreaded that some unforeseen evil would 
befall Colin, and with tears in her eyes now begged him to give up the 
design, and wait until the squire's return enabled them to do so much 
more, and better. To this he replied in few words, that what he had 
promised to do he would do, happen what might. 

" Then," said Fanny, " let us tell your mother all about it. I dare 
•ay she means the best for both of us, after all ; and then, perhaps, she 
may think of something to help you in the attempt." 

Mrs. Clink was accordingly informed, very much to her amazement, 
of the principal heads of this affair, so far as already known to the I'ead- 
er, and also of the business which, in consequence, Colin now had upon 
his hands. This last she considered highly chimerical and dansrerous ; 
she prophesied it would lead to nothing but trouble to himself ; declared 
positively that twenty better methods could readily be devised ; and 
concluded by assuring her son, th^t if he did not relinquish it at once 
and for ever, he would surely hve to repent it before another week was 
over his head. Colin's reply again was, that no representations what- 
ever could induce him to alter his purpose ; and he began to get ready, 
and tie up his simple apparatus for climbing the wall* 

At half-past nine o'clock he was ready to set out. Somehow, he 
knew not why, Colin felt that he must bid his mother and Fanny a more 
serious adieu than usual. His mother kissed him, and Fanny — she, 
when in the shadow of the dbor, kissed him too, and asked a thousand 
blessings on his head. He promised, in case he succfieded, to be back 
with Mr. Woodruff in the course of an hour and a half ; and having 
again shaken hands with Fanny, he passed out into the street. 

That hour and a half passed heavily by, during which Mrs. Clink and 
Fanny talked the matter over again, reflected, speculated, hoped, and 
feared. Colin did not come. 

Eleven o'clock struck — he was not there ; they looked out, but could 
see nothing ; listened, but could hear nothing. 

Twelve came — midnight — he did not return. Fanny could not be 
restrained by Mrs. Clink any longer, and she went up alone to the scene 
of his enterprise, trusting there at least to ascertain something. All 
was silent as the grave. One solitary light alone, as of some one re- 
tiring to quiet rest, was visible in the mad-house, and that was all. But 
while she stood, she heard a houseman enter the stony yard, as though 
he had come from the Whinmoor road. The light of a lantern glanced 
along the walls above, and then vanished in the stables. She hastened, 
tenmed, back again---Colin was not there. The whole night passed-* 
■loniing broke--4he world grew light and gaj—- but he did not come 
again. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Colin't attempt to liberate Fanny's fatber from tbe mad-bouae, with tb« 

adventurea tbat befel Jiim thereupon. 

When our hero had taken leave of his friends, and passed out of hit 
mother's house, he found the night, as he^ thought, peculiarly adapted 
for his purpose. The air was dark and troubled, vexed with contending 
winds, which blew, as it seemed, now from one quarter of the hea^ 
Tens, and then again from its opposite, while drops of rain occasionally 
came on the blast, succeeded by momentary showers of hard hail* 
Though summer-time, tbe weather felt as though it had suddenly changed 
to that of March, so cold and ungenial was the blast. 

The youth pursued his way for some distance along a dark lane, fenced 
high with thick hawthorn on each side, and traversed by deep ruts, 
here and there containing puddles of water, which reflected some little 
light as they caught the sky, and deceived him with the idea that some- 
thing white was lying in his road. 'From this lane he crossed a stile and 
several fields, as offering the most direct route to the back part of the 
grounds around the doctor's house. When arrived there, he stopped 
outside the plantation, in order to assure himself that no person was 
about. Nothing living stirred at that hour. He forced his way through 
a' thorny gap in the fence, and toon found himself at that north-east 
-corner of the yard-wall which be had. particularly specified. He now 
uncoiled his rope, and cautiously threw up that end of it to which a 
grappling-hook was attached. After a few efforts it caught firm hold, 
and as tbe distant clock struck ten, he assended to the top of the wall ; 
though, as he fancied this elevation would bring him in relief against the 
eky, be crouched as closely as possible, in order to avoid being seen, 
should it unluckily so chance that any individual of the establishment 
was about. 

"Are you there?'' asked Colin, i£ a low but earnest voice, as he 
peeped down into the yard. 

'< Yes," answered one from below, in a similar tone. ** All right 
Make haste !'* 

Colin*s heart leaped within him for joy. Now was he well rewarded 
for all his pain and trouble ; to think that he had succeeded at last, 
notwithstanding all his mother's and Fanny's fears ! Hastily he drew 
tip the hempen ladder after him, and, sitting upon the top of the wall, 
fixed it on the other side, in order to enable James Woodruff to ascend. 

" Put your feet in, and hold by the sides," said Colin, as he saw dim- 
ly that the figure was coming up. 

*< Yes, yes," replied be. *' Stop there till I get safe to the top." . 

And in the next minute, when the body was half above the wall, Colin 
received a heavy blow on the head from a short bludgeon, accompanied 
by a fierce exclamation and an oath, that if he did not surrender that 
instant his brains should be blown out ! Regardless of the height of 
the wall, he instantly dropped, and, though HmI stunned, and sprained 
in the leg besides, he endeavoured to make off. The fellow who, it 
was now evident, had been stationed in the ]^ard on purpose to draw 
him into this trap---poor Woodruff had kept in his cell— was afraid to 
risk his limbs or hii neck bf following Cohn's ezan^e i lmt| instead i4 
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•0 doing, he began to bawl lustily for assistance. Colin heard two 
blunderbusses fired, and afterward the crash of pursuers through the 
plantations behind him. Conscious that the injury he had received from 
the fall would prevent him from escaping them by flight, he raised him- 
self up against a gate-post, with his 'arms close against his sides. In 
this situation he had the pleasure, two minutes afterward, of both hear- 
ing and seeing a couple of stout fellows rush past within a yard of him, 
one of whom, by his voice and language, Colin recognized to be Mr. 
Palethorpe. Within a short period, having ** lost scent,*' they returned, 
and lingered a few moments about the gate, as though irresolute which 
way to take. During this brief interval he plainly overheard the follow- 
ing conversation. 

*^ Dang him, I wish we*d hit him ! It would have saved us all this 
trouble." 

" Ay, ay, and hit him I will," replied Palethorpe, " if I can once get 
sight of him. Meesis was quite right, you see, in what she overheard 
him say — a young vagabone ! She told me afore I came out, if I did 
^t a shot at him, to pepper him well ; and so I will. If we kill him 
m trespass and burglary, I think the law will stand at our backs. Dang 
him ! — we lost sound of him somewhere here about, and I should not 
wonder if he*s crept under some of these bushes. I'll fire in, and chance 
it." 

No sooner said than done. Off went the blunderbuss into the thick 
nnderwood, for the moment making the spot whereon they stood as light 
as day, and illuminating Colin's ^ure as brilliantly as though he had 
stood beneath the flaring light of a gas-burner. Luckily the two men 
stood with their backs toward him, or he must inevitably have been de- 
tected. The report over, they listened ; but a few frightened birds, 
blindly flapping their wings among the trees, were all that could be 
heard. Palethorpe loaded again, and then made a proposal, which was 
agreed to by his companion, that they should make a circuit of the plan- 
tation, and then got on to the road. 

The opportunity thus afibrded to Colin was made the best use of l^ 
him, and he endeavoured to steal off in the direction of his mother's 
house* But, when he had cleared the plantation febce, he again heard 
his pursuers beating about in the road between him and that place, so 
that he deemed it most advisable to take the direction of Whinmoor. 
In that direction the coast seemed clear ; and, accordingly, keeping 
closely under the darkness of the hedge-side, he set off at his best speed. 
For the period of three-quarters of an hour or more he pursued his way 
unobstructed ; and as at the expiration of that time he had reached the 
Leeds and York highway, about a mile beyond which the old farm was 
situated, he began to congratulate himself upon his escape. Here he 
slackened his pace in drder to recover breath and strength, both of which 
were well-nigh exhausted bv his previous exertion. 

As he rose to the top of a gentle hill, which the highway crossed, 
the sound of a horse's hoofs upon the hard road, though at a considera- 
ble distance, struck his ear. It came from the direction in which he had 
come and seemed to be getting nearer. Was it any one pursuing him t 
His fears told him it must be so. Instead therefore of pursuing the road 
any farther, he leaped the fence, and hurried by a shorter cut over the 
fields in ibo dkeetion of Miss Sowersoft's boose. As he advanced the 
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I^sty wmd again and again brouffht along with it the found of violent 
galloping. It was gaining rapidly upon him : but he was now nearer 
Sie MQse, and the borseman, if destined to the same place, would, he 
knew, be obliged to keep the beaten road, which would take him nearly 
a mile farther than that which Colin himself had taken. As he erept 

Soietly into the farm-yard he perceived a light in one of Uie lofts. The 
oor was opened, and a wagon stood beneath. Abe]|and old Georse 
were loading it with hay,Jbr the purpose of sending it during the ni^^t 
to York, in order to be in that city sufficiently early on the followmg 
morning. There was no time to lose : and to stay at the farm to be 
taken prisoner would be quite as bad as though he had allowed himself 
to be taken at first. He therefore walked boldly up, and briefly told them 
that while he was at Bramleigh a plot had been laid by Palethorpe to 
entrap him ; that he had threatened to shoot him if he could catch nim ; 
that it was with the greatest difficulty he had escaped ; and that even 
now he believed they had sent some one on horseback to pursue him*. 

All this being to their own knowledge pretty characteristic of the 
aforesaid Palethorpe, they did not hesitate in agreeing to Colin*s proposal 
that he should get into the wagon, have the hay-trusses piled around 
and over him, so as not to exclude the air, and in this manner to convey 
him to York. In order to bind them the more strongly to their promises 
of strict silence and secrecy, Colin gave Abel one of his guineas, to be 
afterward divided between the two. He then jumped into the wagon, 
and in a few minutes was very effectually put out of sight. In a few 
minutes afterward a horseman dashed into the yard, and demanded of 
them whether Colin Clink had come home. Abel denied that he was 
under any roof there ; and, after undergoing a strong test of his powers 
of equivocation, contrived, very much to Colin's satisfaction, to persuade 
the pursuer to go home again. 

Some time aJterward the horses were tackled on, the wagon began 
to move, and a tedious journey of more than six hours* duration brought 
them within the old walled city of York, at about seven o'clock in the 
morning. 

Havinff deposited his wagon in the market-place, Abel now invited 
Colin, who had made his way out of the vehicle when some two miles 
ciS the city, to accompany him to a public-house. This request the lad 
complied with ; and, while making his breakfast, obtained ink and paper 
from the landlord, and wrote a short letter to his mother, and another to 
Fanny, explaining the circumstances which had led to his absence and 
flight, and promising to write again as soon as he had resolved in what 
place he should settle for the present, as he did not consider it safe to 
remain permanently, even at the distaoice he then was. Tliese he gave 
in charge to Abel, who vowed to deliver them both safe and speedily. 
He then inquired of Colin whether he did not intend to go back again 1 

** Not till I know that everything is safe,'* replied the youth, " or dse 
it would have been useless to come here." 

'* Then what do you intend to do 1 or where dost t' mean going 1*' 
tgain asked the man. 

** I am quite undecided yet," remarked Colin ; *<but I shall find out a 
place somewhere, depend upon it." 

<« Well, lad," said Abel, " if I could do aught for thee, I would ; but 
I mean leaving our missb*s myself as soon as I can. I'll either list, or 
go to Lonnun very soon, for it's beggarly work here." 
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The thought stnick Colin — should he goto London ! He had money, 
Tery lockily, sufficient to keep him awhile ; and so far off he would be 
safe enough. When there, as he dared not return to Bramleigh to pay 
his promised visit to Kiddal Hall, he could write to the squire, and tell 
him what had happened, which would do quite as well ; and doubtless 
enable him, with Mr. Lupton's assistance, not only very shortly to triumph 
over his persecutors, but also possessed of sufficient power to effect suc- 
cessfully that great object, the attempt to achieve which had so unexpect- 
edly led to his present unpleasant situation. 

He finally took bis leave of Abel in the market-place, and then rambled 
alone and thoughtfully about the town, until within an hour or two of 
mid-day. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Country notions of London.— A ni^ht-joumey to the Metropolis, and Coliu's 

arrival there. 

Thk good people of the Great City possess but a slight idea of tha 
light in which they and the modern Babylon are regarded by the remote 
and rustic natives of the provinces. Colin partook largely of the gene- 
ral sentiment respecting that wonderful place, and its, m many respects » 
scarcely less marvellous people. To him, iii common with every other 
child of village or hamlet, however remote, the name of London had 
been familiar almost from the cradle. He knew not the time when he 
knew it first ; and the idea presented by it was that of some great, unde- 
fined, and unknown place, which had no equal in the world nor resem- 
blance — (save in that it was composed of buildings and endless streets,) 
— to anything he had ever seen. It was a vast spectre, without shape, 
and measureless, looming in the misty atmosphere of a doubtful mind, 
like the ideal pictures of cities and the wonderful palaces of gnomes 
and genii, after reading some marvellous Arabian tale. Then, with the 
rustic inhabitants of every remote place, anything uncommon or superior 
is always presumed to have come from London ; and to say that it came 
thence, is at once to confer upon it a higher ideal value. Many a worth- 
less trinket brought by some wandering pedlar is purchased, and after- 
ward miraculously preserved from juvenile spoliation amid the wreck 
of all other toys, merely because it came from London. The very appear** 
ance in a village of an individual of more than usual gentility, startling 
the bumpkins with a " si^ht" on some fine summer's morning, is of itseu 
taken as presumptive evidence that he very probably came from London. 
Any innovation or improvement in dress or manners, is promptly and 
naturally supposed to have had its origin in London. London is the 
place, in short, where everything is great — where everything of the best 
IS made — where all the first people of the world do congregate — where 
it is very needful to look sharp about you lest your very eyes get picked 
out without your knowing it until they are gone — where the most cunning 
thieves are always at your elbow — ^where everything worth seeing is to 
be seen, and worth hearing to be heard — ^where anybody may chance to 
succeed, though he could succeed nowhere else — and where, finally, for 
some one or other or all of these causes, every man, woman, girl, and 
b(^expre8s a wish to go before they die. 

Thus is London generally regarded by the rural people of the provinces ; 
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•nd thni was it in dsgree that Colin thought, as he paced about the quiet 
streets of York* What to do when he should get there he did not know ; 
but go somewhere he must. There was still room left for many more 
in London than himself. Accordingly he walked into a coach-office, and, 
after making some inquiries, took his place by a coach, which, thou^ 
it travelled an indirect route, had the advantage of being about to start m 
half an hour. That interval he employed in writing another letter home, 
expressive of the intention he had just formed, and stating that he should 
wnte again as soon as he arrived m London. 

The public vehicle being now nearly ready, Colin climbed awkwardly 
up and took his seat ; and after all the important preparations incident 
to such an occasion had been duly made, an expert hostler ingeniously 
twitched off the horses* coverings as they were starting, and within a 
short time Colin was whirled away on this his first day of foreign traveL 

Never having been on a public stage before, our hero felt delighted. 
The pleasant and rapid motion, and the continual change of scenery, 
almost made him wonder why those people who could anord it did not 
ride on the top of a public coach every day of their lives. Village, town, 
and then long spaces of cultivated fields alternately came on the horizon, 
and were left behind ; foot-passengers by the road-side appeared to him 
almost at a stand-still, and the speed of such irritable curs as barked and 
ran after the horses, little greater than that of a mole. Toward evening, 
however, these things lost much of their attraction, and he began to grow 
weary. With wearmess came despondency, and he almost felt as though 
he were lost. 

The sun went down somewhere in the direction of the home he had 
left last night. What were his mother and Fanny doing now 1 What 
doubt were they not in, and what misery enduring through his (to them) 
unaccountable absence ! It was evident enough, too, that Palethorpe 
knew him — and that his design had been found out. What evil reports 
would they not spread concerning him to the dismay and shame of 
Fanny and his mother ! Mr. Lupton, also, might hear them, and per- 
haps refuse to take any notice of his letters ; though he himself, were he 
there, could explain all this to everybody's satisfaction. Tears both of 
sorrow and vexation swam in his eyes, and he wished it was but possible 
the coachman could drive him back again. Night came on, and at a 
great town (Leicester, I believe) two flaring lamps were put up, which 
cast upon the ground a sharp light on either side, as though they flew 
with a pair of fiery wings. Passers-by, tree-trunks, and mile-stones 
4iot out of the darkness before, and into that behind, almost before they 
cpuld be seen ; while occasionally might be observed other bright rayless 
lights, glancing through the hedges, or staring boldly down the road before 
them, like the eyes of a monstrous dragon. Then came the rattle of 
another coach, a shout of recognition between the coachmen, a tip up- 
ward of the whip, and all was dark again. The passengers were silent, 
and Colin ^ew ooubly melancholy. The coachman now and then looked 
round at his fares, as much as to say he very much doubted whether he 
was driving a hearse or not ; yet all sat as quiet as corpses. He asked 
*' the box" if be were cold 1 The box said " No,'' and then turned up 
his coat collar and pretended to go to sleep. The coachman sung him- 
self a song, and beat his whip-hand upon his left shoulder to keep the 
|»lood stining. The guard thoated to hm, and he shouted back again 
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— >*' the bag of com was to be left at So-an-so, and old Joe was to see 
and send that harness back in the morning." 

Colin took no interest in all this, so he shut his eyes, and, after 
awhile, fell asleep. The horn blowing for a change of horses, awoke 
him asain. Again he went to sleep, and the same pleasing tune was 
played in his vexed ears, and on the same occasion, repeatedly daring 
tne night. When morning broke, he was chilled almost to death ; his 
feet felt as though undergoing amputation : he could never have believed 
it was 80 cold in summer at any part of the twenty-four hours as he now 
found it. The night had been fine and dry, and daylight began with 
only a few thin clouds. He longed for a ray of the sun, and watched 
his increasing light with desire unfelt before. As he rose, however, the 
mists gathered thicker and thicker as it erew lighter. Then they swept 
like a storm over the hills in front, and filled the valleys with a damp 
fog as thick as any in November. At two or three hours after sunrise, 
all was clear again, and he basked delightfully in the burning heat. 
They now began to pass droves of sheep, and herds of cattle, hundreds 
toffether, and often recurring, yet all bending the same way as them- 
selves ; they were going to London to be devoured. None seemed to 
come back again. They ascended a steep hill ; and to the right Colin 
sliw the longest-bodied church, with the shortest tower he had ever seen 
in hii life : it was St. Albans. Here a man of business, escaped from 
the metropolis the night before, and now fresh from sleep and breakfast, 
and with a ** shining morning face," gave the coachman a familiar nod 
and word, and jumped up to return to his ledger. The stable-boys looked 
at Colin, and regarding him as a " green 'un," winked at each other, and 
smiled. The coachman took no notice of him, as being considerably 
beneath his observation. 'But Colin, without troubling himself concern- 
ing other people's thoughts of him, looked at the long signs about post- 
ing at so much per mile, and at those which advertised Messrs. Mangel 
Wursel and Co's Entire, and wondered what in the world th^y meant. 
Another hour or two passed, and the road seemed to our hero to be 
aUve with all kinds of vehicles describable and nondescript. Dog-horses 
drawing lumbering old coaches, and dog-carts filled with country-baked 
bread, mtermingled with spring vehicles carrying soda-water, and car- 
riers* carts laden with crockery, were jumbled together in all the glorious 
confusion and dust of a dry summer morning. Occasionally some 
batcher's boy, without his hat, would drive from among them, as though 
his very life depended on his speed, and shoot ahead, until, in character 
with all of his fraternity, he outstripped everybody ; and after the fashion 
of the good deities of the Heathen mythology, vanished in a cloud of his 
own raising. 

The coach approached a high archway in the road. Through it Colin 
•aw what he took to be a mass of horizontal cloud ; and peering above 
it in solitary grandeur, like one lone rock above a wilderness of ocean, 
the dome of a great cathedral. To the left, on descendinff the hill, stood 
what he took to be a palace; and still farther on, inllolloway, and 
Islington, so many things of a totally new character presented them- 
selves to him, that he scarcely believed himself in the same world as he 
was yesterday. The turnpikes, and the Angel Inn, the coaches and the 
cabs, the rabble and noise, the screaming of hawkers, the causeways 
lined with apj^e-women and flower-girls, th« miming and •crwabting of 
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men currying bundles of newspapers, as they bawled to the passengers of 
outward-boand stages, ** TimeSf nr! — CJuronicU — Morning Post P* the 
swearing of coachmen, the thrashing of drovers, the barking of dogs, 
and the running of frightened sheep and over-loaded cattle, formed alto- 
gether such as a Babel, as made him fixr the time utterly forget himself. 

** City, young man, or get down here ?*' demanded the coachman. 
, •* Where are wel** asked Colin. 

*• Islington. Where are you going to 1" 

" London," replied Colin. 

" I say, Jim," remarked the coachman to his friend the guard, ** that's 
a neatish cove, now, isnH he, to come here V 

" Wot do I care, d — his eyes ! Pick up that basket, and go on, with- 
out you mean to stop here all day !" 

Whereupon the driver folded up his waybill, and elbowed his passage 
through a crowd of miserable, perishing, be-coated and be-capped night- 
travellers, who blocked up the causeway with trunks, carpet-bagrs, and 
hat-bozes. Their palid visages and heavy eyes, indeed, conveyed to the 
spectator no indifferent idea of so many unfortunate ghosts just landed 
on the far side of the Styx. 

** So you are for London, young 'un, are you 1" asked the coachman, 
when again on his seat. 

" Yes, sir,** rer^ied C<^in, " and I suppose we are not far from it 
BOW 1" 

« Jim !'' shouted the coachman, as he leaned half round to catch a 
ilimpse of the guard, ** this chap wants to know how far be is from 
London, if you can tell him !'* And this humorous remark he rounded 
off with a weasing chuckle, that appeared to have its origin in a region 
far below the thick superstratum of coat and shawl with which the 
coachman himself was covered. He then deliberately eyed Colin from 
head to foot several times, with a look of great self-satisfaction, and 
again inquired — 

** Wot did your mother send you from home ferl" 

" Nobody sent me," said Colin ; " I came of my own accord." 

" Wot, you're going i* sarvis, then 1 or, have you come up to get 
made Lord Mayor 1" 

Our hero had felt sufficiently his own loneliness before ; but this last 
observation made him feel it doubly. He coloured deeply. 

** Come, I didn't mean that," said the driver ; ** it was only a joke to 
raise your spirits. I don't want to spile your feelin's, young man." 

" I assure you, sir," replied Colin, with emotion, '* I have no place to 
go to, and I do not know a single soul in London. When I get off this 
coach, I shall not know where to turn, nor what to do !" 

** Then wot did you come for 1" inquired the coachman. 

*^To get a place," said our hero. 

" And you don't know where to put up V* 

«*No." 

*« Humph ! Well, m'happen I can tell you. How much money have 
you got 1" 

Colin satisfied the inquirer on this particular ; and in return received 
the coachman's promise to direct him to a respectable house, at which 
ke might put up until he had done one of two things^ either obtained a 
•ita«tion» or '^got himself cleaned out." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The ** Yorkshire House." — Its Company. — And an sdyentare. 

In the coarse of some subsequent conversation, Colin*s friend the 
coachman ascertained that his **■ green*' passenger came from some plac# 
in the county of York, and instantaneously concluded, by a peculiar pro- 
cess of reasoning, that our her» ought of necessity to put up at a ** York- 
shire House." He forthwith recommended him to a tavern of soma 
notoriety in the city, backing his recommendation with the assurance 
that, as he was but raw in I^ondon, it would be better for him to be 
among his own countrymen. 

In Uie ** Yorkshire House,*' then, we will suppose him. His first busi- 
ness, after having refreshed himself, was to call for ink and paper, and 
indite an epistle to Squire Lupton, giving him not only an explicit state- 
ment of the cause of his precipitate retreat from Bramleigh, and his con- 
sequent inability to attend at the hall on the appointed day, but also de- 
tailing the horrible scene of the lawyer's confession respecting the situa- 
tion of James Woodruff, which had led to his recent attempt and com- 
pelled that retreat. This being done, and duly despatched, he hasti^ 
prepared himself, fevered and confused in brain as he was by the long 
night-journey, ta take a turn i» the- streets. He longed, as- every stianger 
does who first enters thia mighty city, to wander among its endless maze 
•f houses, and witness- the- vastness of its resources^ He passed dovm 
one of the by-streets in Cbeapside ; wondered at the numbers of caravans 
and carts^ the coaches and cabs, which blocked themselves to a tem- 
porary stand-still in the streets branching from either side ; marvelled 
what all the vehicles that shot along could be employed for ; where the 
contrary and cross currents of human beings eould all possibly be setting 
in ; or how the enormous evidences of almost inconceivable wealth, dis- 
played on all sides, could ever have been thus accumulated. As he 
niminated, the crowd every now and then half spun him round, new one 
way, now another, in the endeavour to pass or to outstrip hink Some 
belated clerk, hurrying to his duty, put a forcible but offensive hand upon 
his shoulder, and pushed him aside ; the butcher's buy (and butchers? 
boys are always in a hurry) perhaps poked the projecting comer of hie 
wooden tray or the shank of a leg of mutton into his ear ; the baker 
drove a loaf into his ribs ; the porter knocked his hat off with the box 
on his knot ; the merchant pushed it into the gutter, in order to avoi4 
treading upon it, and the policeman, standing front outward by the lamp* 
post, smil^ as sedately as a wooden doll, whose lower jaw is puled 
down with a string, and, when advice was useless, kindly told him to 
« take care of his hat." 

By the time he- had passed through Fleet-street, and- round along Ox- 
ford-street, and Holbem, his head was in a whirl. In the course of a 
few short hours his senses had received more nemerous and striking im- 
pressions than had been made upon them probably during the whole 
course of his previoue life. London seemed- a Babel, and himself one of 
those who were lost utterly in the confusion of tongues — toegees not of 
men merely, but of iron and adamant, rattling together their horrible 
jaifon, untd htaean sonndadand sevarberatodlike twaahelia ^tiada Ua 
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kead« and his brain became bewildered as if with (that which he had 
happily never yet experienced) a night^s excess. 

About seren o'clock in the evening he returned to his inn. Having 
placed himself quietly in a retired comer of the parlour of the ** York- 
shire House/* and immediately beneath a slojnng skylight extending the 
whole breadth of the room — a position which very strongly suggested 
the idea that he was sitting under a cucumber-frame, Colin amused him- 
•elf by making silent remarks upon the scene before him. Sundry very 
miscellaneous-looking personages formed the principal figures of the 
picture, and were reheved by numerous accessories of mutton-chops, bis- 
cnits, broiled kidneys, pints of stout, and glasses of gin-punch ; the whole 
being enveloped in an atmosphere of such dense smoke, as gave a very 
■hadowy and mysterious character to every object seen^ through it. 

** There's a fiy on your nose, Mr. Prince,'' remarked a lean hoBgry- 
looking fellow ; ^a blue-bottle, six, jnst en the end there." 

The individual thus addressed was a sinister-looking man, who, it 
afterward appeared, was a native of Leeds, in which he had formerly 
carried on "business, and contrived to scrape together a large fortune. Id 
mercantile phraseology, he was a *' thirty thousand pound man ;'* and, 
though as ignorant and surly a brute as ever went on two legs, on ac- 
oount of his property he was looked up to and respected by everybody as 
ignorant as himself. On hearing his friend Hobson's remark, Mr. Prince 
fluddenly seized the end of his own nose, and grasped it in his hand, a» 
he was in the regular habit of doing whenever the fly was mentioned,, 
while, with a very shallow assumption of facetiousness, he replied, '* Thea 
I've got him to-night, by go !" 

Every individual in the company who knew his business properly now 
forced a lau^h at the great man'a witty method of doing things, while 
Hobson replied, 

** I think not, Mr. Prince. He's toe * fly' for you again.'' 

** Leok in your hand, Mr. Prince," suggested a thick-headed fellow,, 
firom the East- Riding, not unlike a bulieek in top-boots. Mr. Prince 
thanked him for the hint ; but declined adopting it,, on the score that if 
he opened his hand he should lose him. 

** Put him in Hobson's glass," said another. 

** Well," replied Hobson, *^as we all know Mr. Prince is very poor^ 
I'll give him sixpence if he will." 

This hint at Mr. Ptince's poverty was exceedingly relished both by 
the Prince himself and all the toad-eaters about him. Its ingenuity seem- 
ed to delight them, as did also the reply made by the great man himself. 

** I doubt whether you ever had a sixpence to spare in your life." 

Another mechanical laugh was here put in at Hobson's expense, which 
that gentleman not relishing quite so well as he would hare done had the 
insinuation been made at the expense of any other person, he repelled it 
by challenging Mr. Prince to produce, there and then, as many sovereiffna 
upon the table as any other man in the company. This touched Mr. 
Prince in a delicate place, and he growled out, with a horrible oath, that 
he could buy Hobson and all his family up with only the simple interest 
9f hu capital. At the same time he put bis hand in his breeches-pocket, 
wdA drew forth a broad-bellied greasy black pocket-book, which he alap- 

Kd heavily on the table as he swore there was more money in it than 
ibaon bad ever even so mach as aeen together before. Hobeoa flatly 
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denied it, and ofiered to bet glasses roond that it did not contain twenty 
pounds more than his own. 

** Done !" roared Mr. Princet, as his clenched fist fell on the table, with 
a weight which made all the pipes and glasses upon it dance a momen* 
tary hornpipe. A comparison of pocket-books was immediately insti- 
tuted. Mr. Prince's was declared to contain one hundred and seventy 
bank-notes more than Hobson's, and Hobson was called upon for the 
grog. This being more than he expected, he endeavoured to evade the 
bet altogether, by insinuating that he should not believe Mr. Prince's notes 
. were good, unless he look^ at them himself. Several voices cried to- 
gether ** No, no !" and the rest vented their opinions in loud exclamations 
of " Shame, shame ! — Too bad P' — and the like. 

Mr. Prince felt the indignity offered to his pocket-book most keenly. 
He looked unutterable things at Hobson, and bellowed loud enough to 
have been heard as far as Lad Lane, that " he would see him in'' — (a very 
uncomfortable place, I can assure the reader, according to all accounts) 
— *' before be would trust a single farthing of his money in the hands of 
such a needy, starving, pennyless bankrupt as he was." Many of those 
present felt that this language was not exactly warrantable ; but there 
were no cries of shame in favour of Mr. Hobson. 

At this interesting period of the discussion, Colin's eyes chanced to 
be fixed very earnestly on the countenance of Mr. Prince, which that gen- 
tleman remarking, he forthwith turned suddenly on the young man with 
this abrupt demand : — 

*< What are you staring at, eh 'J Did you never see a man's face be- 
fore." 

<* Yes," very quietly replied Colin ; <* I have seen many men*M faces 
before." 

" What do you mean by that, eh V* cried Prince. " What does he 
mean 1" addressing the company. " Come— come, young man. Til soon 
teach you how to know your betters." And he strode toward Cdio, 
vnth the apparent intention of practically illastrating the system he main- 
tained. The latter instantly rose on his feet to meet the foe. All eyes 
were now turned toward these two, while the squabble with Hobson i^ 
peered for the time to be wholly forgotten. 
'* Beff my pardon, sir !" bellowed Prince. 

" I shall beg no man's pardon whom I have neither injured nor in- 
sulted," coolly answered Colin. 

** I say, beg my pardon !" repeated Prince. '* Do you mean to take 
the law of me if I strike you 1 Say no, and Pll knock you down." 

"No !" replied Colin, " I shall appeal to no law except that of my 
own force. If you strike me, I shall probably strike again, old as yoa 
are." 

Smash went Mr. Prince's fist at Colin's face ; but the latter parried 
the blow adroitly, and by a cool ** counter" succeeded in pressing Mr. 
Prince's nose very much closer to his face than nature herself had in- 
tended it to be. Cries of " Shame !" again arose against Colin^nd some 
attempts were made to seize and turn him out. These, however, were 
prevented by other portions of the company, who exclaimed loadly in 
favour of fair play, and against any interference. In the mean titM Mr. 
Prince grew furious, and raised his stick to strike Colin with the deter- 
mination of a butcher about to knock a bull on the head. The youth again 
parried the intended blow, and turned the weapon aside by receiving it 
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in a slanting direction on his right arm. In order to close with him on 
the opposite side, Prince now jumped on the table ; but this manoeuvre 
the young man avoided, and at the same instant a shower of brolien glass 
fell upon him. Colin^s enraged assailant^s stick had gone through the 
lid of the ** city cucumber-frame,'' and some half-doaen fractured squares 
attested his powers of mischief. A loud laugh echoed from every park 
of the room, which put Mr. Prince in a perfect whirlwind of passion. 
He plunged at his young opponent as though he meditated crushing hii» 
by the mere Weight of his body ; but as the coolness of the latter ena- 
bled him to take advantage of the slighcst circumstance in his favour, he- 
slipped aside at the critical moment, and his^ antagonist's head went witb 
power of a paviour's rammer against the walL This terminated the fight 
Mr. Prince lay on the floor, and groaned with pain and vexation, until 
he was picked up, and placed, almost as inanimate as a sack of potatoes^ 
in his chair. 

In an instant afterward a gentlemen, dressed in a daik-blue great^!- 
coat, and who, as Colin thought, was so- very rich in that particular 
article of clothing as to* lay himself under the necessity of having thena 
numbered on the coUar, made his appearance in the room ; and at the 
instance of the landlord stepped forward, and collared our hero, with the 
intention of conveying him to the station-house. Against this proceed- 
ing several friendly individuals protested, and joined vehemently in the 
opmions expressed by a stout young Welshman, who sat with a pipe in 
his mouth, that *^ Py cot ! it was to bad to meddle with him instead oi 
the old one." This timely interference saved Colin for the present, and 
the policeman was obliged to retire. 

Deeply fatigued as our hero was from previous want of rest, he early 
retired to his apartment, and soon fell into a slumber of many hours^ 
duration. (Xi rising in the morning,, what was his astonishment to find 
a roil of paper like^ bank-notes lying near him, for the presence of which 
he knew not how to account 1 

After some hesitation he dressed, and rang for the servant. 

" That roll of paper," said he, when she appeared, ** lay on my chair 
when I woke, lb was not there last night, and it does not belong to me^ 
How it came there I know not. The papers appear to be bank-notes. 
You had better take them to your master, and inquire whether any per- 
ten in the house has lost them." 

The girl looked surprised ; but took them up, and followed his advice» 

Very soon after Colin heard a hue and cry raised below-stairs. A few 
minutes elapsed, and then a rush of people toward his room announced 
that the mystery of the roll of papers was about to be cleared. 

" Is this him V demanded a man, with a belt riound* his body, and a 
glazed rim on the edge of his hat-crown. 

" That's him !" replied the servant-girl. **-He gave them to me." 

** Come, young man, I want you^" said the policeman, seizing Colin 
loughly. *'' Come along witb me." And, in spite of all his entreaties 
and protestations, he wee hurried away. It appeared that Mr. Prince, 
who occupied a room on the same floor as his young antagonist, had 
identified the notes as his own, and declared- that Colin must have robbed 
him.^ 

After the lapse of a very short period, Colin stood before the grave 
Biagisterial authorities sitting at Guildhall, with Mr; Prince as his accuser;. 
The charge having been heardi Celin rej^ied tait with all thai feaxlaiar- 
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nM8, determination, and indignation, which the consciousness of inno- 
cence is sure to inspire. He related the occurrences of the previous 
•▼eninff, and concluded by expressing his firm belief that the money had 
been ]^aced upon his chair in order to bring him into trouble. When 
searched, ten sovereigns and some silver had been found upon him. He 
was asked to account for the possession of so much money 1 To this 
question he flatly refused to answer, as well as those bearing upon his 
own character and employment ; who he was ; where he came from ; 
and what place he had left when he arrived at the Yorkshire House. 

In this dilemma an idea struck the subtle brain of Mr. Prince. He 
felt now perfectly secure of his victim. He owned them also, and de- 
clared they 'were part of the money which had been abstracted during 
the night from his pocket-book. Here, however, he overstepped the 
mark. Colin instantly requested that the landlord of the inn might be 
called to witness that the money was in his possession at the time he 
arrived there, and many hours before it could even be pretended that he 
saw the individual who now stood forward as his accuser. To this fact 
the landlord honestly bore testimony — a piece of evidence which caused 
the face of Colin's accuser to assume the tint of a thundercloud with the 
sunshine on it — he looked black and white at the same time. Boots also 
declared that on going upstairs to leave the gentlemen's boots at their 
doors, he saw some person come out of the young man's room, who cer- 
tainly bore very little resemblance to the occupant of that room himself. 
After some farther investigation Mr. Prince was accommodated with a 
reprimand from the bench, and the case was dismissed. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Coliii makes an acquaintance, and is put in« way of being introduced to his 

sister, a "public singer." 

Thb temptations of the Yorkshire House were not sufficiently great 
to induce Master Clink to rem^n in it after the conclusion of the fore- 
going adventure. Having returned to discharge his shot, he bade good 
bye to the place altogether, and a^ain betook himself to the streets, both 
with the idea of looking about him, and of seeking out another home. 
In the course of the afternoon he contrived to pick up an acquaintance 
at a small public house where he called, in the person of a tall, thin, lad- 
dkh-Iooking younff man, not unlike a pea-rod split half-way up : clad in 
a blue coat, partially out at elbows, and so short in the arms that hie 
wrists and great red hands hung out full a quarter of a yard, like fly- 
flappers ; while his trousers — an old-fashioned, striped, summer pair^ 
Talue about one and threepence if ticketed — allowed his ancles to de- 
Mend below them in no contemptible imitation of a pair of stilts. His 
countenance, which was nearly of the same hue as a sago puddings 
strongly resembled in shape a boy's humming-top. From certain con- 
versations which Colin had with him, it appeared that this miserable 
creature, whose name was Wintlebory, was but two-and- twenty year* 
of affe, and had been brought up as assistant to a poor painter of window- 
blinds, scenes for licensed concert-taverns, and such like, then resident 
in some obscure back street near the Commercial-Road. As his master 
was himself half-starved upon the productions of his genius, the lad, 
who came in but aecood, yeiy nituxallj started oatrighl ; and one nighty 
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in the mere desperation of hanger, he fell upon two chops, which hifd 
been prepared for the family's supper, and devoured them. On the dis* 
corei^ of this atrocious act, he was turned out of the house at ten o'clock 
and left to wander about the streets. His only friend was his sister, who 
•ang and performed some minor parts at the threepenny tayem converts, 
so numerous at the eastern end of the town ; and whose finances, un^ 
fortunately, were not in a much better condition than his own. Sicknese 
had ruined her : and she paid much more to keep herself alive, than her 
living ordinarily cost her. He therefore could not find in his heart to ap- 
ply to her. That night he walked the streets till, tired and worn out, 
he sat down about two o'clock on the steps of Guildhall, and fell asleep. 
Here he was apprehended and lodged in the watch-house ; taken to the • 
police-office the next day, and committed to prison for sleeping in the 
air : — a sentence the term of which had expired but a short time before. 
Such was the brief story of the poor creature who now had made an 
acquaintance with Colin. 

As our hero had yet a round sum left, and, as the day advanced, be- 
gan to feel something like the want of a dinner, he adopted the advice 
of Wintlebury, and walked with him into one of those bay -windowed 
shops in which a display of greasy-looking hams, varnished pork-pies, and 
dry boiled-beef, is usually made ; while a savoury eteam ascends throueh 
the bards of the area-grate, as a sort of hint to the nose of the passer-by 
that in the region above he may make his dinner. Having regaled him- 
self and his companion with an ample repast, Colin discharged the bill, 
and they wandered into the town. As neither of them knew where to . 
put up at night, Wintlebury advised Colin, for economy's sake, to look 
out for a private lodging : and recommended him to apply at the identical 
house where his own sister lodged ; as he thought the mistress most 
probably would have one sort of room or another unoccupied*. 

To this proposal our hero consented. They walked in the direction 
of Shoreditch, and did not halt until they arrived at the door of a house 
in the Mile End-Koad. 

" All right !'' said Colin's companion — " there's a paper in the win- 
dow." 

Just as Wintlebury had cea»ed to agitate the knocker, Colin — ^whose 
eyes were downward — saw a dirty face popped close to the panes of 
tne low kitchen window, with a pair of white eyes turned up to catch 
a glimpse of the applicants. 

Mrs. Popple soon made her appearance ; and having ascertained the 
object of the visit, proceeded to conduct them into the house. As the 
party ascended the stairs, Mrs. Popple informed Colin that he would 
find her upper room a most delightful retreat. He might there read his 
book in peace ; or, if he were so disposed, might |^ay his fhite, violin, 
trombone, tambourine, or even drum, without fear of complaint from 
any of the other lodgers, who really agreed so well together, that it was 
almost like paradise itself to live in such a social community. The 
window of it also overlooked all the backs of the surrounding houses, 
while a skylight in front opened directly upon the heavens themselves. 
Colin replied, that he neither played on any musical instrument nor did 
he particularly admire such heavens as he had hitherto seen over Lon- 
don. He did not think the attic was likely to suit him. As he threw 
« careleaa eye around, he obeerred 4 black ttamp-bedtiMd, one dectat 
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thair, and three rnsh-bottomed ditto ; while in one corner stood an old 
oak chest, made, probably, in the early days of Geor^ the First, and 
large enough almost to be conTerted, if occasion required, into a family 
bnrying-place. On the white-washed walls were scratched with the 
vrtistical finger-nails of previous occupants various ill-proportioned 
figures. 

Colin at length decided to become ** the momarch of all he aurveyed'* 
for the space of one week. In the mean time Wintlebury had taken 
the opportunity of seeing his sister, and had received two free orders 
from her for a concert at the Condor Tavern that evening. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A peep at a Tavern Concert. Colin falls in love, parts with his money, 

and gets into difficulties. 

The entrance to the <' soloon*' of the Tavern where the Concert was 
to be held lay through a dram-shop. As Colin and his companion pass- 
ed the bar, the latter familiarly recognized several shabby-genteel and 
dissipated-looking young men, who stood there drinking gin-and-water, 
and talking exquisite nonsense to a pretty- faced toy-like bar-maid, whose 
principal recommendation with her master consisted in the skill with 
which she contrived to lure and detain at the bar all such simpletons as 
usually spent the greater portion of their spare time amid such scenes. 
By the side of the passage, and near the door of the saloon, was pasted 
up a small paper, on which was the following announcement : 




The " value given** consisted of abont a dozen spoonsful of either gm 
or mm, vdth very hot water, to make it appear strong'-or of a pot of 
ale or stout, at the discretion of the customer. 

Very much to Colin*s astonishment — as 'well it might be, consider- 
ing that he had never before seen aught of the kind more extensive than 
a country inn — ^he was suddenly ushered by his companion into a '* sa- 
loon,** containing about from three to five hundred persons, arranged on 
forms placed across the room, each form having before it a narrow raised 
ledffe, not unlike those sometimes seen in the pews of churches, on 
which to lodge the respective pots, bottles, and classes of the company. 
Down the avenues, which ran longitudinally, tor. the convenience of 
passage, certain individuals were calling shrimps, screwed up in coni- 
cal white packages of one penny each ; while the perfume, if such it 
could be called, from some scores of pipes and cigars, ascended in mul- 
titudinous little clouds above the heads of the company, and covered as 
with a filmy atmosphere the frescoed landscapes with which the walla 
above were bountifully decorated. At the remote end of the- room ap« 
peared a stage and proscenium on a small scale, after the fashion of a 
minor theatre. 

Shortly after Colin and his friend had taken their seats, a gentleman 
commenced playing an overture upon an instrument which had been 
hiffhly admired there ever since its introduction, as it formed within it- 
self a magnificent combination of oigan, piano, clarionet, and bagpipe, 
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and possessed besides the additional advantage of occasionalljr pro- 
ducing tones at its own will and pleasure, to which those of no other in- 
stmment in the world might be compared, and of which no adequate 
conception can be formed, unless the reader has enjoyed the exquisite 
delight of hearing a '* fantasia extempore" played on the hinges of some 
unoiled door, as it gradually, and in varying time, declined from a wide 
open position to the door-cheek. 

As I have not the most distant intention of wearying either the read- 
er or myself with a detailed description of the nights entertainment, I 
shall merely observe, that after the curtain drew up, a succession of 
songs, comic, patriotic, pathetic, and sniveletic, was introduced, and 
sung by various members of the professional company. Among these 
appeared one, on seeing whom Wintlebury exclaimed to his companion, 
" That's my sister !" 

Colin looked. A beautiful-complezioned girl was on the stage— 
bright-eyed, lively, and attractively attired in the showy costume of a 
theatrical Neapolitan maid. After a brief prelude on the famous Or- 
chestrsolophonagpipe, she sung, apparently not without effort, but with 
the most bewitching assumption of modestv telling its troubles to the 
moon, a song, the burden of which ran ** Too many lovers vnU puzzle a 
maid r 

** Encore !— encore !'* enthusiastically cried a gentleman, who was 
sitting a few seats in advance, as he clapped his hands madly together, 
and tossed his legs at random under the seat before him, *' admirable, 
bi'gar ! — me quite consent vith dat. Too many is too much !" 

" Hangcoor !** repeated a young sailor, considerably more than half- 
seas over, as he unconsciously re-charged his pipe, as though he were 
ramming down the wadding of a gun, " hangcoor ! — Go it again, Bess, 
or whatever your name is. Hangcoor !" 

This word, under a dozen different pronunciations, ran round the 
room, while Miss Harriet Wintlebury made a profound courtesy, and 
proceeded to repeat her song. 

/As Colin gazed, and gazed again, turned away his eyes, and as in- 
stantly fixed them upon the same beautiful object again, his bosom 
burned, and his cheeks grew flushed — ^he felt as though in the presence 
of a being whom he could think scarcely inferior to the angels — at least, 
he had never in his life seen woman as she is before. For what were 
the simple beings under that name whom he had met in the out-of-the- 
way country nook he had so recently left 1 What was his late mistress, 
Miss Sowersofti — ^what the maids on the farmi — what even Fanny 
herself? — ^mere plain, dull, plodding, lifeless creatures of the feminine 
gender, and nothing more. But this enchanter ! — his heart leaped up, 
and in that one moment he felt more of the deep yearning of love than 
ever in the course of his whole life he had felt before. 

** Let us go nearer," he whispered to his companion ; and in the next 
minute they were forcing their way down one of the passages between 
the fortm toward the other end of the room. Before they had succeed- 
ed in obtaining a seat on the last form, close under the stage-lamps. 
Miss Harriet had concluded her melody, and retired amid considerable 
applause. Until the period of her reappearance the time occupied by 
other performers seemed to Colin endless. Under other circumstances, 
the novelty and freshness of such an entertainment would have beguiled 
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hit attontion deeply, and resolved houra into the seeming space of bnt « 
few minutes ; but now the sense of pleasure derived &om this source 
was rendered dull and pointless by comparison with that far keener de- 
light, that tumultuous tnrong of hopeful passions, which had so suddenly 
and strangely taken possession of his bosom. At length she came a^in 
—he started astonished. Could it be the same? The clear bright 
complezion-^or what had seemed at the farther end of the room to be 
•o) — now looked opaque and earthy ; the white was dead white, and the 
red as abruptly red as though St. Anthony had been busy with Ms pencil, 
patching those cheeks with fire ; while the substratum of bone and 
flesh looked worn into a shape of anxious pain, that gave the lie direct 
and palpable to the colourable pretensions of the surface. And then the 
handsome bust, which at a distance seemed so beautiful, now appeared 
a most miserable artistical mockery of nature ; and the fixed meaning- 
less gaze — the mouth formally extended in order to display the teeth-^* 
the dead lack-lustre stare at the remote end of the room, calculated to 
produce an impression on the more distant portion of the audience—- all 
combined deeply and strongly to impress the horrible conviction on the 
mind, that this poor creature, in spite of all assumptions and decorations 
to the contrary, was a very poor, worn-out, deplorable creature indeed ! 
It forced upon the spectator something like the idea of a death*s head 
endeavouring to be merry — a skull fitted with glass eyes, and covered 
with a thin painted mask of parchment, striving to laugh and look 
happy, in order to be consistent with the laughter and the happiness 
around it. Add to this the hollow faint voice — (the mere echo of the 
sound it once had been) — ^pumped up from lungs that seemed to have 
lost all power— to have decayed untn scarcely any portion remained— 
and we shall feel impressed, as did Colin, with a fearful, almost a terri- 
ble sense of the poor uses to which humanity is sometimes pat, and of 
the deep wretchedness often existing among those whose occupation ia 
life it is to look gay, whatever they may feel. 

In truth, consumption was feeding on her, seemingly deep and irre- 
mediable. Yet she struggled on ; what else could she f She still strove, 
still fulfilled her occupation every night, still sun?, still tried to look 
merry, although her heart was all out of heart, and her bosom was filled 
with fear and anxiety from the dread sense of approaching death — too 
surely at hand — and she unprepared ! Perhaps to come to her on that 
very stage — ^perhaps then! And all this to gain a morsel of daily 

bread ! 

Although reflections of this nature crowded on Colin's mind in a heavy 
throng, as he gazed on the poor made up form before him, still he could 
not free himself from the impression which her appearance had previ- 
ously produced upon him. That which was artificial, and affected to 
others, was not so to his perceptions, for his inexperience would not 
allow him to see it. The appearance of modesty was to him modesty ; 
of grace, was grace ; of lignt*beartednes8 and joy, as real as though a 
eingle care had never entered that bosom since the day it first stemmed 
Ihc rude tide of the world. And as for the rest— just as with every 
other imperfection which may exist in the object of any lover's hopes — 
so was it with hers. Through familiarity they were soon overlooked ; 
and, like the shadows on the moon, though they chequered, they did not 
extinguish the general light. 
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At the eonchsion of the performance, Mr. Wintlebmy bonowed tea 
filings of Colin — promising to pay him again as soon as he could ae% 
into work — and they parted for the evening — oar hero returning to his 
humble bed in Mrs. Popple's garret, to pass a restless nifllU amid 
strangely-mingled Tisions of tavern concerts, and beautiful singing 
ladies. 

As, in his present state of feeling, there was nothing which in his 
heart Colin so much desired as an opportunity of obliging his second- 
floor neighbour. Miss Wintlebury, it luckily happened that in the course 
of a very short time she failed not to afford him various opportunities of 
•o doing, having in all probability been taught her cue by the brother. 
At one time she would send up a message to Mr. Clink, regretting that 
•he was under the necessity of troubling hef brother's friend, but if he 
could lend her a little tea and sugar, just to avoid the unpleasantness of 
sending out while it rained so very fast, she should feel exceedingly 
obliged to him indeed. At another she borrowed his loaf, because it 
was stale, and none but new was to be had at the baker's ; or his cheese, 
because a friend had come in, and she had none of her own in the 
house ; or a few shillings, until she could go out, and diaw upon her 
employer ; and at last she ventured, though very reluctantly indeed, to 
ask the loan, just for three days, of four pounds fifteen, if he could 
possibly do her that great obligation, in order to satisfy the impudent 
demands of the apothecary, the tea-dealer, the baker, and the butcher, 
who severally and respectively had peremptorily cut off the supplies of 
medicine, tea, bread, and mutton-chops, until certain arrears hid been 
paid. 

All these friendly applications Colin responded to with unparalleled 
promptitude, although the last one so very materially enlarged the hollow 
of his purse, that he began to marvel how he himself should contrive to 
clear his way as far as to the end of the next fortnight. 

This position of affairs somewhat aroused him from the idle day-dream 
in which he had been indulging. It was high time that he set about 
doing something to earn a subsistence ; for, besides the amount he had 
thus expended in supplying the wants of others, he had also lessened 
his stock very rapidly by attending nightly at the concert-room to which 
he had first been introduced, in order to gratify himself with those repeated 
glimpses of his mistress, without which he never felt at peace ; as well 
as to hear her voice, which he thought the finest in the world, and to 
rejoice over the popular applause with which she there seldom failed to 
be greeted. For, singular as it may appear, he had never yet met with 
her in their own bouse, nor exchanged a single word with her in private 
upon any occasion whatever. His personal introduction yet remained 
to be made. 

Several subsequent days he spent in various futile endeavours to 
obtain employment. Some, who otherwise would have engaged him, 
wanted a character from his last place. He had none to give ; and, 
therefore was denied the opportunity of earning one. Others required 
a person partially acquainted with their business ; and so his services 
could not be rendered available. Meantime, he had not neglected to 
call once or twice at the Yorkshire House, and to inquire whether any 
letter had arrived there directed for hun. No. The squire had not 
written in reply to the letter he had despatched from that place, and all 
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hope of deriving assistance from that quarter seemed, of course, entirely 
banished. ** Doubtless," thought he, ** Mr. Lupton has heard some bad 
accounts of me, and has wholly given me up." In this conjecture oar 
hero was, however, totally mistaken. Mr. Lupton had not yet returned 
from the excursion of a few weeks' duration, of which he spoke when 
Colin was at the hall ; and, consequently, had not seen the letter in 
question. Neither, had he done so, would his return have been of any 
avail in this particular instance ; since it most unfortunately happened 
for Colin that on the day but one following the arrival oT his epistle, it 
so fell out that Dr. Rowel was called to attend the squire's housekeeper 
npon the attack of a sudden illness. On this occasion, while left in the 
drawing-room alone, the doctor's eye chanced to alight upon a number 
of unopened letters lying on the table, in readiness for the owner of the 
mansion on his arrival ; and among them he espied one, on the comer 
of which was written tho name of ** Colin Clink." He hastily took it 
up : stole a glance at its contents by shining it against the sun ; and, 
finding it to contain certain very serious statements touching himself, he 
took a bold step at once, and, resardless of consequences, put it into the 
fire. Before the servant returned to conduct him up stairs, every vestise 
of the letter had totally disappeared. Thus had Dr. Rowel not only 
for the time being saved himself, but also obtained that knowledge of 
which he stood in much need—the knowledge of Colin's place of retreat 
and particular address. Of these he instantly resolved to make th« 
earliest possible use. 

Disappointed in all his expectations, and defeated in every endeavour 
to obtain the means of making a livelihood, Colin returned to his little 
domicile, and on the spur of the moment wrote a very dolorous letter to 
his mother and Fanny, in which he set forth all his recent disasters, and 
the trouble he was now in, adding, that unless something or other to 
his advantage turned up very shortly he should scarcely know what 
way to turn himself for a living. 

And yet, when he thought the matter more calmly over again, afler 
the letter was despatched and could not be recalled, he plucked up heart, 
and for another evening at least drove away care by retiring <to the 
Condor Tavern, and taking his accustomed place within easy sight of 
the adorable Harriet Wintlebury. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Colin is pursued, and who his pursuer was. — A strange set-out, and a very 

pathetic parting. 

During the time the transactions recently related were progressing, 
a strange hubbub had been raised at Whinmoor touching Colin's dis- 
appearance. Palethorpe waxed desperate, and Miss Sowersoft's temper 
curdled like an embryo cheese. Dhre vengeance against him was threat- 
ened. York Castle and bread and water were the mildest things pre- 
scribed for him ; although, in their opinion, he well deserved a halter. 
Mrs. Clink and Fanny had been heartily abused by Palethorpe for having 
« backed him up in burglary, and afterward connived at his runnuig away 
from his work." The fact was, this worthy felt doubly enraged because 
be had intased an excellent chance of havioig a shot at him| end now 
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•wore that, if ever he could lay hands upon him agaiui he would very 
nearly hray him into a pulp. 

At this portentous period it was that Dr. Rowel made his appearance 
at the farm, (after his discovery of Colin's letter at Kiddal Hall,) and hy 
all the arguments in his power raised the wrath of its inhabitants still 
higher against the young man, and even went so far as to promise, that 
as he was himself also an injured party, he had no objection to pay half 
of Palethorpe's expenses, if he would so after the culprit to London — 
whither, according to certain private information he had received, Colin 
had directed his Sight. Palethorpe snapped at the offer as a hungry 
wolf might at a bone. He had long wished to see London, and a capital 
opportunity was here presented. He vowed that he would ferret out the 
lad before he came back again, though he should dive to the bottom of 
the Thames for him ; and proposed to set out on the following day, to 
avoid farther loss of time. 

This proposal being acceded to, nearly the whole night was expended 
by the attentive mistress in rigging him out for his journey. The chaise- 
eart was got ready early next morning to convey Palethorpe and his 
luggage to the coach-office at Leeds ; and an old half-pint bottle filled 
with brandy and water, together with sandwiches to the extent of a quar- 
tern loaf and two pounds of beef, were secretly inveigled by Miss Sow- 
ersoft into his top-coat pocket. 

Having duly inquired whether everything was ready, Mr. Palethorpe 
was called into the parlour by his mistress, who, having shut the do3r, 
set her candle on the table, (for it was not yet daylight,) and began to 
talk to him in a tone more than usually serious. 

" You are going," said she, " a long journey — a very long journey. 
I hope to heaven we shall see you safe back again. I'm sure I shall 
hardly sleep o* nights for knowing that you are not in the house ; but 
wherever you are, now do remember what I say, and take care of your- 
self. We don't know what different places are till we see 'em ; and 
I'm sure I almost feel afraid — when it comes to this last minnit — *' 
Here she tucked up the comer of her apron, and placed it in close prox- 
imity with the comer of her eye. *^ I really feel afraid of trusting you 
there by youiself." 

Palethorpe was here about to explain at large his own capabilities for 
governing his own rampant self, had not Miss Sowersoft derived addition- 
al vigour from the attempted intermption, and proceeded : 

** I know you are plenty old enough to keep out of harm's way — that 
is certain i but then there are so many dangers that nobody can foresee, 
and temptations hung out beyond any single man's capacity to resist — I 
am afraid. I'm sure it would take a great load off my mind if I was go- 
ing along with you — a very heavy load indeed. Ay^ dear !** 

** Oh, never heed, meesis," replied Palethorpe ; ** I shall get back as 
safe and sound as a rotten pear. A rotten pear, says I ! — no, I mean as 
sound as a roach— trust me for that. I aren't going a-gate of no temp- 
tations, that*8 flat. Bless me ! I should think there's both ale enough, 
and opportunities for folks to get married enough, i* Yorkshire, without 
goin' all the road to Lunnun for 'em !" 

** Well," replied his mistress, ** you are very discretionary at home. 
I say nothing about that ; but perhaps, you know, when you're surround- 
ed by so many thmgs to distract your consideratioDS, you m^^— « — a. 
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rm sure I hardly know how to express myself fully ; but alt I mean to 
say, is, that after aU, you know — and do as we will to the contrary, yet 
somehow, as I was going to say, men will be men sometimes, and women 
women !" 

As Miss Sowersoft uttered this Tery sagacious remark, she began to 
sob rather hysterically, and seemingly to demand the supfyort of Mr. 
PaIethorpe*s arm. This he promptly offered ; a few more words in a 
consolatory tone escaped bis lips ; the maid in the passage outside thought 
she heard a slight report or two, not unlike the uncorking of a bottle ; 
and in another minute the head farming-man hurried desperately out. 
He was afraid of being too late at Leeds, and in his hurry to rush 
through the dairy to get into the chaise-cart, which stood in the yard, he 
kicked over a pan of new milk, and plunged his other foot into a tub. of 
hog-wash, both of which had just before been placed upon the ground 
by the said maid. 

** Dang your stuff!" exclaimed he, dashing his foot against the oyer* 
turned yessel ; ** what, in the diviPs name, isn't there room enough in 
Yorkshire to set your things down, without cramming 'em under people's 
feet like that 1" 

The maid laughed in bis face, and Miss Sowersefl ealled loYingly af> 
ter him not to mind it ; while Palethorpe leaned into the vehicle, and 
ordered Abel to drive as fast as he coula into Briggate. 

On the following day he opened his wandering eyes for the first time 
upon town. 



CHAPTER XVm. 
Curiously iUustiates the old saying, that a man may " go further to him 



worse." 



No sooner had Mr. Palethorpe arrived^ than, following Dr. RowePs 
directions, he marched off in a very business-like manner to the York- 
shire House, and inquired for Colin Clink. No such person was- there ; 
although one of the female servants told him she believed a young man 
of that name had made a short stay at the house some weeks ago,, and 
had called once or twice since ; but he had left long ago, and gone they 
knew not whither. 

This information brought the pursuer to* a dead stop. His scent was 
lost all at once ; and as he had not made provision out of the wits of 
other people for any disappointment of this kind, while bis own wero 
very backward in coming to his assistance, he suddenly fek that aU was 
over. Moreover, he found London to be a very different place to what 
he had expected ; and for a stranger to set about io search of a lost man 
there, seemed worse even than hunting for a needle in a bottle of straw. 
Instead, therefore, of troubling himself just then any farther about tho 
matter, he thought ho would first sleep upon it, and in the mean time go 
about and see the sights. First he wended his way to the top of tho 
Monument, having previously very carefully perused the inscription at 
its base. After that he ascended into the lantern of St. Paul's. He 
then travelled down to the Tower, and very narrowly escaped walkin|f 
into the ditch just where there chanced to be a rail broken, while his 
eyes were turned up in curious scrutiny of the White Tower. He much 
longed ta go isi but dated not,, for fear of the aoldisiay as bo was aol 

18* 
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hitherto aware that it was guarded so stoutly by a military force. When 
he got back into St. Martin's le Grand, and looked up at the Post-office 
dock, he was about to pull out his watch and compare dials,, but^ to his 
dismay, found that somebody had saved him the trouble by pulling it out 
before him. In his confusion he instinc lively endeavoured to wipe lus nose,, 
but discovered that one ef his best handkerchiefs was gone too. In thi» 
double dilemma he stared about him some minute» very oddly, and not ai 
little to the amusement of certain cabmen, who stood hard by observing 
his motions with visages wide awake. He began to be afraid of remain* 
in^ any longer in the street, and accordingly hurried back to the York- 
shire House,, whexe he endeavoured to console' him«elf undei his losses 
by taking an extra quantity of Burton ale and gin-and- water. 

These little bits of experience made him afterward so very cautious^ 
that whenever he walked out he was continually engaged in cramming 
his hands, first one and then the other, into his coat-pockets, then inta 
his breeches^ in order to be assured that his money was safe ; for he held 
it as a maxim, that no man who knew what he was about would leave 
his cash in a box, which anybody might unlock,, at a public house where 
strangers were running in and out, and up* and down stairs, all day long^ 
He accordingly, for the greater safety,, carried his whole stock about witb 
him. 

In this manner he wiled away nearly a week, waking chances of meet- 
ing with Colin accidentally, and hoping that he might luckily call again 
at the Yorkshire House ; in which case he had made provision for se- 
curing him, by leaving word that, if he did come, he was to be told that 
a very well-known acquaintance from the country had arrived, who wish- 
ed to see him upon most particular business. But time passed on, his 
trap caught nothing, and after eight or nine days' stay, he found himself 
no forwarder, save in the amount of wonderful things he had- seen, and 
the quantity of money he had expended, than he was when he partedf 
with Miss Sowersoft. Disastrous as all this was, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at that his courage evaporated very rapidly, and in fact became so 
▼ery nearly dried wholly up, that be had made up his mind, after many 
efforts, to sneak back again into the country, invent the best tale he pos- 
sibly could, in order to satisfy his ^ meesis" and the doctor^ and sit down 
once again to his beer and bacon on the q.uiet farm, renouncing London, 
and every attempt to catch Colin Clink, at once and for ever. 

Fortune, however, which, as we are told, ever watches over the brave, 
would not suffer him to go thus far, and undergo the fatigues and dan- 
gers of such a journey, merely to come to such an inglorious conclusion. 
And as Palethorpe manfully determined to have a good last night of it 
before he left town, and see for himself what life in London really was,, 
the firail goddess took that favourable opportunity of adding a striking, 
incident to the tail-piece of his chapter of accidents — an incident which, 
as it brought him very unexpectedly into the presence orColin, and othtr- 
wise is worthy of particular note, I shall give in a chapter by itself. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The singular meeting of Colin and Palethorpe. — A jolly night, and the re- 
sults of it, with one of the most remarkable discoveries on record. 

O.v the last afternoon of his intended slay in town, Mr. Palethorpe 
rtmHed as far m Regent's Park, and into the Zoological Qaidens, where 
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he amased himself some time by tempting the bears with a bit of bun, 
without allowing them to get near enough to lay hold of it ; a piece of 
dexterity on his own part which made him laugh heartily twenty time* 
over : for the cleverness of it seemed to him excellent. When weair 
of that, he repaired to the monkey-cage, in anticipation of some excel- 
lent sport ; but there he found many much more able fellows than him- 
self ; and in endeavouring to outwit a great baboon with a walnut, got 
one of his ears nearly twinged off, highly to the delight of a whole com- 
pany of boys who stood by, and whose laughter and jeers erentually 
caused him to beat a retreat out of the gardens. 

Ha? ing taken a pretty accurate survey of the West End, he descend- 
ed Regent-street in the evening, and about nine o'clock might have been 
seen wending bis way with indecisive step down Coventry-street, from 
the Piccadilly end, with a considerable amount of Barclay and Perkinses 
stout in his head — porter being such a rarity to him, that he thought it 
as well to make the best of it while he enjoyed the opportunity. 

On the right hand side of Coventry-street he accidenlally espied a 
fishmonger's shop. Palethorpe always enjoyed a good appetite for oya- 
ters whenever he could get them, and, as he had fixed his eyes upon a 
leaden tank full, he walked into the shop aforesaid, and requested the man 
to open him a lot. As fast as he opened them, Mr. Palethorpe swallow- 
ed them ; while, as long as he continued to swallow, the man continued 
to open, keeping silent count of the number taken all the while, until in 
a loud voice he at last proclaimed a numerical amount of five dozen. 
Mr. Palethorpe then bid him desist, and, with great reluctance at the mo- 
ment, paid the demand of a crown for his supper. Soinehow, however, 
his stomach raised certain very cogent objections against thus suddenly 
being converted into an oyster-bed, and demanded the instant adminis- 
tration of a dram. This, however, he could not procure there, but was 
invited to walk into the room behind, where be might take wine at his 
leisure. Although Palethorpe did not much relish the notion, he did not 
feel in the best possible condition for quitting the shop and going ela»- 
where ; and therefore, almost as a matter of necessity, adopted the 
V7aiter*s suggestion. Pushing open a door, therefore, with an oval glass 
in it, he found himself all at once in one of the finest public apartments 
he had yet entered. 

At first he felt almost doubtful whether he had not made a mistake, 
and walked into a chapel — the gallery round the walls and the pew-like 
seats very strongly favouring the idea. This notion was, however, very 
soon put to the rout by an individual, whom he had mistaken for a pew- 
opener, approaching him with the polite inquiry, what wine would he 
please to take. 

** Oh, ony*lI do; One sort is just the same as another to me, for I 
know no difierence,*' replied Palethorpe. 

"Pint of sherry, perhaps, sirl Very well, sir." And before the- 
Yorkshireman could find time to express either his acquiescence or his 
dissent, the waiter had disappeared to execute the order of his own sng^ 
gestion. 

When he returned, Palethorpe took the wine in silent dudgeon. Oi 
course he had the appearance of an animal too remarkable not to attract 
attention anywhere m London, but especially so in the particular region 
where fortone bad now condescended to cast him. 
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Af Ikr u he could discern anything of the matter, the company ap- 
peared of the highest respectability, if not, in fact, almost too eood for 
kim. But then, as everybody conducted themseWes in the most nree and 
easy manner possible, he was not long in making himself perfectly at 
home. The ladies, who were beautifully dressed and decorated with va^ 
rious sorts of flowers, struck him with particular admiration. All that 
disagreeable crust of reserve, in which country people are so prone to 
incase themselves, was here worn quite clean off ; and he found no more 
trouble in entering into conversation with these ladies than h& did at 
home in talking to his horses. Two of them politely invited themselves 
to his wine, and, without waiting permission, drank it off to his good 
bealthi and suggested to him to call for more. They playfully tweaked 
his nose, put his hat on their own heads, and iavited him to partake of 
his own drink so very kindly and pressiagly, that at last it would scarcely 
have been known whether they or he had in reality paid for it. 

About midnight, and at the particular request of a young lady whowae 
taking leave, Sammy was prevailed on. to escort her home ; a piece of 
politeness which he felt most competent to discharge by calling a cab, as 
his own legs had by this- time in great part lost the faculty of carrying- the 
superstructure of his- body with that precise degree of peopendkularity 
which is commonly considered essential to personal comfort and safety. 
» From that moment up to the occurrence of the following incident, hit 
history is wrapped in the most profound and mysterious darkness. 

On this eventful night, the intended last night of all Mr. Palethorpe's 
experiences in the metropolis, as fortune would have it, Colin Clink had 
treated himself with a sight of Vauzhall Gardens ; and, as he remained 
to see the fireworks at the conclusion, he did not get away very early. 
Add to* this the time necessarily occupied in taking refreshment, and walk- 
ing all the- way from the Gardens to London Bridge, and we shall not 
expect to find him at the-top'Of Newingten Road,, on his way home, earlier 
than between one and two in the morning. As our hero- walked rapidly 
up Blackmanrstreet, he observed a man^ clothed in a short, square-lapped 
ceat,. of a broad country-cut, staggering along before him very much as 
though he meditated going head-foremost at every object that presented 
itself on either side of the road. Occasionally he came to a full stop, and 
see-saw'd his body backward and forward, until the impetus gain^ one 
way either compelled him to recede a few paces, or plunged him again 
desperately forward. Now he seized a lamp-post, as though it were 
some dear, newly-recognized friend ; and then made a furious sally to 
reach some advanced point of the wall on the other hand. Altogether 
his motions were so whimsical that Colin slackened his pace in order to 
keep behind, and thus enjoy the fun. The street was perfectly silent ; 
not a soul besides themselves was about, and he had the farcical per- 
former therefore altogether to himself. He did not enjoy the spectacle, 
however, very long. Scarcely had the man staggered a hundred yards 
farther before be went down on all fours ; and, as he found himself in- 
capable of rising again, he seemed, by his actions, as though he finally 
submitted to fate, and made up his mind to nestle there for the remainder 
el the night. Since, however, our hero, Colin, never was the lad to leave 
a fellow-creature helpless, withdbt offering his assistance, he hastened 
fiDrward^ and taking him by the shoulder, bade him get up and go home. 

" Where's meesis V demanded the sot. ** I want poetet^anaa posset 
1*11 have, or be dang'd to me !" 
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Colin immediately recognised the voice. Bursting into a loud laogh, 
he raised the prostrate man's face toward the light, and beheld the fea- 
tures of his old and inveterate enemy, Mr. Samuel Palethorpe. What in 
the world could have brought him to town 1 Although Colin more than 
half suspected the real occasion, he determined to ascertain the truth. 

^ And where have you come from, my manl" demanded Colin. 

" Come from !*' repeated Sammy. ^* I'll tell you where I come from. 
I CO— CO — come from Whinmoor—- Whinmoor, I say, in Yorkshire. Miss 
Zowerzoft's my meesis — and a very good meesis she is, I am happy to 
say. She knows me very well, and I know her. I wish she were here !" 

"Well — well!" cried Colin; "but what have you come to London 
about 1" 

" Why, what do you think, now ?" asked Palethorpe, with a peculiarly 
knowing look. " What do you think 1 Just guess. I'M bet a shilling 
you can't guess if you guess all night. No — no ; no man knows my 
bizziness but myself. My name's Palethorpe, and I know two of that. 
Can you tell me, do you know anybody named Colin Clink here i' Lun- 
nunl'* 

" I do," said our hero. " I know him well.'* 

" Yon do !" exclaimed Samuel, trying to start up and stare in his face, 
but sinking again in the effort ; " then yo' are my man ! Gi's hold on 
your hand, my lad. Dang his carcase ! I'll kill him as sure as iver I 
touch him ! I will — I tell you. I'll kill him dead on th* spot." 

" But you mean to catch him first," said Colin, " don't you ]" 

" What do you mean 1 Catch him ! I mean to catch him ! Be civilf 
my lad, or else I shall put a spur in your sides afore you go." 

" You brute !" exclaimed Colin, seizing hira by the collar on each side 
of his neck, and holding his head stitf up with his knuckles — " look at me. 
I am Colin Clink. Now, you cowardly, drunken scoundrel, what have 
you not deserved at my hands ]" 

"Oh! what, you are he, are youl" gurgled Mr. Palethorpe. "Just 
let me go a minit, and I'll show you !" 

" Come, then !" said Colin, and he pulled the said Mr. Palethorpe to 
the edge of the causeway. In the next moment he deposited him in tho 
middle of a large dam which had been made in the gutter close by for the 
convenience of some bricklayers, who were repairing an adjoining house^ 
telling him to " sit there, and sober himself ; and the next time he tried 
to catch Colin Clink, to thank his stars if he came off no worse." So 
saying, he left him to the enjoyment of his " new patent water-bed," and 
his meditations. 

Near the Borough town-hall Colin met a policeman, whom he informed 
of the hapless condition of a poor drunken countryman some distance 
down the street, and requested him to go to his assistance. He then 
made off at the best speed he could, and soon baffled all pursuit amid 
the intricate turnings of the city. I'rue, he lost his way, still he reached 
his lodgings before four o'clock. 

To return to Mr. Palethorpe. He had not yet seen even a tithe of 
his troubles. The sequel of his last adventure proved richer than all the 
rest. Between two and three o'clock in the aiSfternoon of the following 
day he crept stealthily into the parlour of his inn, as " down in the mouth*^ 
as a beaten doe. He called for writing-materials^ and addressed a strango 
scrawl to the Commeiciai Bank in Leedsy whsrs it was known he hid 
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depoaited about three hundred pounds. He afterward retired to hitf b#d* 
room, from which in a short time he issued with a bundle in his hand } 
and, after making certain confidential inquiries of the shoe-black, walked 
forth in the direction of Rosemary Lane. It seems pretty certain that 
John Boots directed him thither as one of the most eligible places in tho 
city for the disposal of all sorts of worn-out or superfluous wearing-ap- 
parel, and one to which poor gentlemen in difficulties not nnfrequently 
resorted. Howeyer that may oe, the fact itself is positiTe, that on the 
evenmg of the second Saturday after his arrival, Mr. ralethorpe was seen 
in a Yery dejected mood, pacing along Rosemaury Lane, toward Gabin- 
•treet, with a bundle tiea up in a blue and white cotton handkerchief, 
under his arm« 

As his eyes wandered from one side of the street to the other, he oIk 
served, idling at doors, or along the footway, a generation of low, dark 
men, who, by the peculiar cut of their countenances, miffht readily have 
been mistaken — especially by lamplight — for lineal and legitimate de- 
scendants of the old race of Grecian satyrs. Inhabiting places in which 
DO other description of person could breathe, and carrying on their con- 
genial frowsy trades in ** Clo* — old do' I" these people, with their families, 
five and thrive on the filth of all the other parts of the unapproachable 
city. Nothing comes amiss to them : the oldest garment has some pro- 
fit in it, and the merest shred its fractional value. Their delight seems 
to be in a life amid black bags, and the dirty cast-off rags of every other 
portion of the great community ; while the aspect of the region they inr 
habit — as if to keep all the rest from being put out of countenance — is de- 
solate, dark, slimy, and enveloped in an atmosphere of eternal smoke. 
The very air seems pregnant with melancholy reminiscences of the faded 
glory of by-gone men, women, and times. The tarnished embroidery, 
the sooty red suits, the flabby old silks, the vamped-up hessians, what 
spectres do they not evoke as they dangle (ghostly mementoa of departed 
greatness) beside the never-waahed windows, w flap like an old arras, 
with every gust of wind against the besmeared and noxious walls! 
Where, perhaps, the legs of some gallant captain once found a local habi- 
tation, there the dirty Israelite now passing along feels aoEkbitious to in- 
case his own. The handkerchief of a bishop invites a *i shopb'y*s** nose ; 
the last rejected beaver of the Lord Mayor awaits the acceptance of some 
rascally cranium, which the Lord Mayor would give half his dignity to 
** nab," and ** pop in quod.'' Even some vanished great one's walking- 
stick now sticks in the black comer of the Jew's shop, waiting to be once 
again shaken by the handle, even though it be but during a brief proud 
hour on Sunday, by the lad who yesterday hawked cedar pencils through 
the streets at a halfpenny a piece. 

"Buy, sirl — ^buyl — buyl" Mr. Paleihorpe replied in the negative to 
a man who thus addressed him, but volunteered to sell. He produced 
the contents of his handkerchief; and before ten minutes more had 
elapsed, his best blue coat with gilt buttons, and a second pair of cordu- 
roys, became the property of the Jew, at one-third less than their value. 
The reason of this strange proceeding was that during the preceding 
night's glorification the Yorkshireman had — in some way totally incom- 
prehensible to himself— been eased of absolutely every farthing be poa- 
•essed. He had, therefore, no alternative but to raise a little ready cash 
upon hit clothes, until he could teceifa from the bank ia Leeds, where 
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he had deposited his scrapings, enough to set himself straight again and 
pay his passage home. 

Seferal times bad the stin rolled over the head of this side of the world 
•fter the scene above-described, when, one rainy evening about dusk, as 
Miss Sowersofl was casting a weary and longing eye across the soddened 
fields which lay between Snitterton Lodge and the high road, to her in- 
expressible pleasure she beheld the well-known figure of Mr. Palethorpe 
making its way toward the house. 

** Well, here you are agam !'* she exclaimed, as he flung down his top- 
coat, and demanded a jack to get his boots off. " How have you gone 
oh ? I see you haven't brought him with you, at all events." 

Although Miss Sowersoft had made an inquiry the moment Mr. Pale- 
thorpe entered the house, she now refused to hear him talk until he had 
satisfied his appetite. This achievement occupied, of course, consider- 
able time. He then, in the midst of an open-mouthed and anxious rural 
audience, consisting of every individual man, maid, and boy, upon the 
farm, related — Tiot his own adventures, but the imaginary adventures 
of some person very closely resembling himself, who never lived, and 
whose peregrinations had only existed in the very little world of his own 
brain. 

His expeditions had been most successful ; for, although he had not 
exactly succeeded in discovering Colin's retreat — a mishap attributable to 
the enormous extent of London, and not to his own want of sagacity- 
yet he had astonished the natives there by such specimens of country 
talent as they were very little prepared for. He pulled out a new watch. 
" Look there,'* said he. ** I got that through parting with the old 'un, 
and a better than that niver went on wheels. I bought some handker- 
chers for about half-price, and seeM more of Lunnun in ten days than 
many folks that have been a^gate there all their lives." 

** Then you went 'top o' th' Moniment V* demanded old George. 
" To be sure I did !" exclaimed Palethorpe, **and St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral as well." 

" I hoj>e you did not get dropped on, anyhow," remarked Miss Sower- 
soft, inquiringly ; for she really burned to know whether any of the fears 
she had expressed at his setting out had been realized. 

** No, dang it ! not I," replied Palethorpe, in a misgiving tone, though 
with a great assumption of bravery. Yet npon that subject, somehow, 
he coald not expatiate. He felt tongue-tied in spite of himself; and then, 
as if desirous of escaping any farther explanation touching what he had 
individually done or not done, he got up and went to the pocket of his 
great-coat, from which he drew a Sunday newspaper that he had pur- 
chased as the coach was starting, and presenting it to Miss Sowersoft-— 
'* here," said he, " I've brought you th' latest news I could lay my hands 
on, just to let you see what sort of things they do i' th' big town. I 
haven't look'd at it myself yet, so you've the first peep, meesis." 

Miss Sowersoft took the newspaper very graciously, and opened iU 
Strange news indeed she very soon round there. While Palethorpe was 
yet maintaining all the dignity of ai hero, and stuffing his audience with 
marvellous accounts of his own exploits, Miss Sowersoft's eye fell upon a 
report under the head of *< Police Intelligence," entitled, " A Yobkshibi- 
MAN IN London." She read it ; but with such avidity and such a sombre 
expression of countenance, that the eyes of every one present were ir- 
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resistibly attracted toward her, and even Mr. Palethorpe*8 e£fortfl to speak 
passed almost unobserved. At length Miss Sowersoft uttered a loud 
hysterical shriek, and fell back in her chair. 

Palethorpe instinctiYely snatched at the newspaper ; but, as Abel had 
seized it before him, only a portion of it reached the fire, into which it 
was instantly hurled. The part remaining in the grasp of the farming- 
man contained the awful cause of Miss Sowersoft's calamity. A fight 
might have ensued for the possession of that fragment also, had not Abel 
dexterously slipped round tiie table before Palethorpe could reach him, 
and, snatching up a lighted lantern that stood on the dresser, escaped into 
a hayloft) where, havm? drawn the ladder up after him, he sat down on 
a truss, and, while Palethorpe bawled and threatened vainly from beneath, 
deliberately read as follows : 

"A YoRKSHiREMAN IN LoNDON.— Yesterday, a stupid-looking * son of 
the soil' from Yorkshire, whose legs appeared to have been tied across a 
barrel during the previous part of his life, and who gave his name Samuel 
Palethorpe, was brought before their worships, charged by policeman 6. 
95, with having been found dead drunk in Blackman-street, Borough, be- 
tween one and two o'clock that morning. When found he was sitting 
bolt-upright in a pool of lime-water about twelve inches deep, which had 
been made in the gutter by some bricklayers' labourers employed in mixing 
mortar near the spot. His hat was crushed into the form of a pancake, and 
was floating beside him ; while he was calling in a stentorian voice for as- 
sistance. From the very deplorable statement he made, with tears in his 
eyes, it appeared that, after rambling about town the greater part of the 
previous day, in search of the ' lions' of London, during which time he 
had imbibed an immense quantity of heavy-wet, he repaired to a well- 
known house in the neighbourhood of the Haymarket, and regaled him- 
self until midnight with wine and cigars. While there he picked up an 
acquaintance in the person of a * lady,' (as he described her,) < with a plum- 
coloured silk gown on, and one of the handsomest shawls he ever saw in 
his life.' As the * lady' was very communicative with him, and was very 
polite, told him that she wished to marry, and how she liked him, he 
natundly concluded she might entertain no very deeply-rooted objection 
to himself. In order, therefore, to make a beginning in his courtship, he 
eventually consented to accompany her home. He believed her to be 
what she appeared, * a lady,' and was over-persuaded by the hope of marry- 
ing a good fortune. One of the magistrates here expressed his astonish- 
ment that any man arrived at the age of the prisoner, (he appeared nearly 
forty-five,) even though brought up in the veriest wild in England, could 
possibly be such a fool as the individual before him represented himself. 
Mr. Palethorpe replied that he had several times read of ladies falling in 
love with cavaliers, and he thought such a thing Blight happen to him as 
well as to anybody else. (Laughter.) 

'* * And what happened afterward V asked the magistrate. 

" Mb. PALBTHORPB.-i— * I dou't know very well, for I'd had a sup too 
much. I aren't used to drink sich strong wine : but we went over a 
bridge, I think, becos I remember seeing some lights dance about ; but 
where we went to I know no more than this man here.' (Pointing to 
the policeman.) 

** * How much money did you spend 1' 

*^ * Whoy, unfortinately, I've lost every farthing I had,' 
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'** * And how much had yott about your .person when you set outt' 

** * Please, sir, I had seven pounds in goold, and a,bout twelve shillin* 
in riullin's, besides some ha'pence.* 
V* 'Do you think you've been robbed, or did ytfH spend it on the lady V 

"•** I don't icnow, sir — but it's all gone.' 

« * Well, as you seem to have paid pretty dearly for your pleasure, I 
shall not fine you thi^ time, but I should advise you to take better care 
Ihe next time you come to London.' 

" The prisoner left the court very chopfallen, while one of the spec» 
taters as he passed whistled in his ear the tune of, 

" * When first in London I arrived, on a visit— tm m visit !' " 

Before Abel had perused half the above extract he was in ecstasies : 
andxvben he had done he cut it out of the paper with his pooket-knife, in 
^er tne easier to preserve it for future use. The story soon became 
known throughout the country side, as Abel made a point of readmg it 
aloud at every public-bouse he called at, and on every occasion when the 
hero of it chanced to displease him. 

■ The gist of the joke, however, seemed, in the general opinion, to consist 
in the fact that Mr. Ptolethorpe himself had unwittingly brought it all the 
way from London in his own pocket, for the edification and amusement 
of the community. In fact, from that day until the end of his life, Samudl 
never heard the last of his expedition to London. 

But how did he settle matters with bis mistress 1 That question may 
be solved when other events of greater importance have been described. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Something strange on the staircase, with a needful reflection or two upon il% 

Bv this time Colin's resources had become so low that but thirteen 
shillings remained ; and of that about one-half would be due to his 
landlady in a few days. Yet he continued his kindness toward the poor 
singer on the second floor, and only the day previously had exchanged 
his last sovereign on her account. The feelings with whichher appea- 
rance had first inroired him he could not wholly shake off; although 
between then and now he had become acquainted with circumstances 
which pointed out to him the necessity of setting such a connexion aside. 
In order to carry it the better into effect, he made up his mind to quit 
the house altogether — a step he could the more readily take, as he had 
not hitherto even seen Miss Wintlebury except on the stage ; and she, 
on the other hand, could know no more of him than his kindness might 
have informed her of. About twelve o'clock, as he was descending the 
stairs, his sight was crossed «n the first landiiltf by a vision in a white 
dress, which flitted from Mks Wintlebury's ehmbor to her sitting-room. 
Its hatr*was tightly screwed up in bits of newspaper all over its head, 
very strongly resembling a clumsy piece of mosaic. Its face was of a 
horrible cream colour, and as dry as the hidQi>f a rhinoceros. Its eyes 
dim and glazy. Its neck and shoulders — with respect to the deyelope- 
ment of tendons and sinews — not unlike an anatomical preparation. 
This surprising appearance no sooner heard Colin's footsteps approach- 
ing than it skipped rapidly into the sitting-room, and without turning to 
close the door, sat hastily down at a small table} on which stood a buck 

U 
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teapot, and one cup and saucer, as if with the intention of taking it« 
breakfast. 

Somewhat alarmed, Colin hastened down, and was glad to find Mrs* 
Popple on her hands and knees at the door, a{^lying pipe-clay to the 
step. Of her he inquired the nature of the apparition he had seen ;«and 
was shocked, indeed, when he found that he had mistaken Miss Wintle- 
bury herself for her own ghost. Still the fact was scarcely credible. 
Surely it was not possible to patch up such a shadow, into the handsome 
figare which had first inspired him with love ; and the recollection of 
whose beauties still attended upon his imagination. 

** Ah, sir !" exclaimed Mrs. Popple ; ** you ain*t any conception what 
a poor creatur' she is. I can carry her about this house like a doll, she's 
80 light and thin. She walks about more like a sperit than anything 
substantive. I often think of turning her out of house altogether, for4'm 
afraid I shall never get my rent of her ; but then, again, when Pm going 
to do it, a summut seems to whisper to me, and say, * Missis Popple — 
Missis Popple, let her alone a bit longer.' And that ia the way we go on." 
Saying which, with a heavy sigh, she drained another ragfuU of Water 
from her bucket, and scrubbed away at the stones. Colin stood mute. 

" She's dyin*, sir, as fast as she can," added the landlady. ** I niver 
see an indiwidiwal in a more gallopin* consumption in my life." 

Could he give up the poor creature of whom this was said \ And yet, 
was it possible he could love the poor creature he had seen t Colin felt 
puzzled. Like many other gentlemen, therefore, in a similar predica- 
ment, he parted company with Mrs. Popple, without saying anything, 
lest he should possibly chance to say worse than nothing. 

As the shock his feelings had sustained wore off, his previous resolu- 
tions grew weaker. Inclined to look on the best side, he began to reason 
himself into the belief that the lady was not so bad as represented. He 
had seen her, unluckily, under circumstances sufficiently disadvantageous 
to reduce to an ordinary standard even the greatest beauties living; and, 
as for his landlady's remarks, what did they amount to 1 People always 
magnify what they talk about. Perhaps Miss Wintlebury might soon 
recover, and make a fortune by that voice which now scarcely found her 
in bread. 

Thoughts of this nature occupied his mind until his return. 

Shortly afterward a circumstance occurred, which, as it settled the 
question of his love for the public singer, as well as another of importance 
to an individual in whom we have felt some concern, I shall lose no time 
in relating. 



CHAPTER XXL 
A most uncommon courtship, a bit of jealousy, and a very plain declaration. 
Not Ions had Colin been at home before a message was sent up by 
Miss Wintlebury, begging the favour of a few minutes' conversation. 
Poor CoUn blushed to the eyes, and in a manner so hurried that he 
scarcely knew his own words, replied that he would wait upon her imme- 
diately. He took some time, nevertheless, in adjusting his dress ; but 
at length, ashamed of hanging back any longer, he summoned a despe- 
rate resolution, and, like tne leader of a fonom hope, went on to his 
mistref s's door. 
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For the fourth time he found Miss Harrief s appearance changed ; 
tliough this fourth appearance seemed the trae one. She was yet youngi 
and nad been handsome. Her cheeks were slightly — very slightly 
painted. Her countenance, naturally intelligent, had been improved in 
expression by indulgence in the love of literature. The proportions of 
her figure were comely enough, and would not have matched ill beside 
even our hero's. 

'< I am afraid you will think me very bold, Mr. Clink/* observed Miss 
Harriet, after the first forms had been gone through ; ** but I wished to 
thank you for your exceeding kindness to one who is a mere stranser. I 
feel it the more, because, unfortunately, I have so rarely met with any- 
thing of the kind. I think my poor mother — and she has been gone 
many years — was the only creature that ever loved me !" 
Her voice grew tremulous and htr utterance convulsive. 
'* I do not scruple to say so now, because in the condition in which I 
am — I know I am — ^I am dying ; in that condition, I say, no scruples 
prevent me uttering what otherwise I should be ashamed to own, be- 
cause I feel secure against any imputations. But feelinc; under no ap- 
prehension that anybody will look upon me in any other Tight than as a 
departing guest, I am not ashamed to speak as a woman openly ; for 
openly I must shortly speak before a far greater being than any here.*' 

Colin sat mute and motionless, striving to divert his feelings bv count- 
ing the flowers on the carpet ; but he could scarcely see them, his eyes 
were full. Miss Wintlebury continued — 

*< To-night I am unable to go through the exertion of pleasing those 
drunkards as usual. Nor is this the first warning I have had that the 
poor concert of my life is close upon its finale." 

Accustomed as the young woman appeared to be to contemplate her 
own death, she yet displayed that feminme weakness of being unable to 
allude to it before another without tears. 

'* I hope, Miss,'* began Colin, but he could not get on—" I hope — " 
**It is not for myself!" she exclaimed, resolutely ; "no, not for my- 
self. That is little worth crying for, indeed." 

She smiled with a ghastly expression, and continued—- 
" It is, sir, because I have it not m my power to repay you for your 
kindness. I must die in the debt of a stranger, for all help is now going 
from my hands. These few dresses and tnmLets— " 

And, as she sobbed out the words, she placed her hand upon a staiall 
heap of theatrical robes and decorations beside her. 

*' These are all — and a poor all they are— I have to repay you with, 
besides a buckle that I have here upon my band, which my mother gave 
me ; and that I wish you to keep when I am dead ; but I cannot part 
with it before." 

She paused, and gazed upon the trinket of which she spoke as though 
the thoughts it awakened congealed her into stone ; for not a muscle of 
her countenance moved, naad nothing showed she was alive save the 
rapid tears which dropped in painful noiselessness. 

** No, that is not quite all," she resumed, idmost in a whisper ; " there 
is a necklace that was given me at school : you shall have that, too. 
And I should like you to give it — ^I know you will forgive me sayinff so 
—give it, if there be any one in the world you love, give it her, and ask 
bMt to wear it ibr xny poor sake 1" 



Colin was unused to sorrow ; natuce would mite waif ^ h» eouH 
contain his feelings no longer, and burst into an audible fit of grief. 
When Ms words came he begged her to desbt ^ reiused to take anjrthinfl 
as a recompense ; and, in as encouraging a.teae as he cQuld assume, bid 
her cheer up. He said she might yet recover, and be happy — ^why not 1 
He would be her friend for erer, if she would but look en things m<«e 
cheerfuHy. 

And as he said this — ^he knew not how he did it, or why — ^but he 
kissed her forehead passionately; and pressed her hand within his own. 

At that moment tne room-door was very unceremoniously opened, and 
two porsons stood before him. 

Mrs. Popple had entered fiisi, leading iorwaid Fanny- Woodruff ! 

** Colin !" eiclaimed the latter, in a tone 6( mingled astonishment and 
reproach, at the same time retreating precipitately from the room, while 
Kiss Wintlebury sharply reproved hez landlady for thie ludeness, and 
Hr. Clink assumed much more of the natural a«>ect of a feol than any 
person would have believed his features capable of. At length he spoke ; 
and, rushing out after Fanny, exclaimed, 

" You shall not co ! I have done no wrong ! Come back !" 

'* Sir r* repUed Fanny,. *' I have not accused you of anything, and» 
liherefore, you need not defend youraelA Bnt, indeed^ Colin, I nevei 
expected this I** 

** What — ^what haiw I done V* 

*' Nothing, perhaps, that you have not a perieet ?ight to do if you think 
proper 'y however, I will not be troubled about it.'* 8he applied her 
landkerchief to her eyes. *' I am sorry for having interrupted you ; but^ 
since you are so much better engaged, I will never tiouMe you again a» 
long as I livo !:^ 

** Will you hear me %^ diemanded Colin. 

" It is of no use. Tou have a right to d» a» you think proper.'^ 

'* Of course 1 have» so lopg as I do. right £ l never t«ufl you I loved 
you — never!"' 

Those words startled Fanny as with an eaithauake ; shattering in on» 
instant that visionary palace of Hope which her heart had been occupied 
jfor years in rearing. She looked incredulously in his fiace, and burst inta 
tears. 

*< True,." she murmured, ** yon never did— »never i I have betrayed 
myselfi But here,, sir," and she assumed aa much firmness as possible,, 
while she held a small packet out for his acceptance. ^ Take this ; 1 
came to give it you. It is all your mother and I——'* Her breathing 
became heayy. <* We read yuur letter, and^-Oh, save me ! save me !" 
She fell insensible into the arms of Mrs. Popple, who^ at CoIin*s request, 
carried her into Miss Wintlebuiy's roonv and placed her on tho sofa. 

The packet had fallen from her band. It contained the three goineas 
which Colin had formerly given her, besides twQ Irom his mother, and 
the whole amount el Fanny's own savings,, mi^png in all between eight 
and nine pounds. 

Hex uneiyf^ct^A lippearanee is readily explained. On perusing the 
melancholy im|W)i contained in that letter of Colin*s to which Fanny had 
alluded, she and his mother instantly formed the very natvsal conclusion 
that, bad as he had described his situation to. be, he would make the^ 
lest of it to them; and that,, therefore,. it wvi moch woowt thuthis-dAp 
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•cription. A thousand imaginary dangers thronged upon their minds, 
which they concluded nothing short of a personal visit could avert. 
Nothing less, indeed, could satisfy their feelings ; and it was agreed that, 
instead of writing, Fanny should undertake the Journey, carrying with 
her all the money for his use which their joint em>rts could procure. 

The attention of Mrs. Popple and Miss Wintlehury soon brought the 
young woman again to herself. 

" Let me go !*' said she. ** I will return home ! I cannot stay here !'* 

" No, Fanny," observed Mr. Clink, ** that you shall not. You have 
mistaken me much ; if you knew all, you would be the first to applaud 
me for what I have done." 

"I shall never be happy any more !" sighed Fanny. 

*< I hope, young lady," said Miss Wintlehury, addressing her, *^ that / 
have not been any cause of unhappiness to you 1 Because, if so, perhaps 
it will be some comfort to you to know that I cannot continue so long. 
Look at me. Surely this poor frame cannot have excited either man's 
love, or woman's jealousy ; for no one could be so weak as to dream of 
placing his happiness on such a broken reed, nor any one so foolish as to 
take alarm at a shadow, which a few days at most— perhaps a few hoots 
— ^must remove for ever." 

Fanny heard this discourse at first with indifference ; but now she 
listened earnestly, and with evident surprise Miss Harriet continued : 

" If you imagine that I stand between that young gentleman and 
yourself, be assured you are mistaken. Death, I too well know, has 
betrothed me ; be at- peace. You and Mr. Clink are evidently acquaint- 
ed ; if there be anything between you — if you love him, or he you, all I 
say is. May heaven bless you in it ! With one like him you could not 
fail to be blessed. A nobler or a more generous creature never looked 
up to heaven." 

Overcome by bodily weakness and her feelings, the poor girl sat down 
and sobbed bitterly. During some minutes not a word was uttered ; 
nor until the last speaker again rose, took Fanny's hknd, and led her 
toward Colin, who stood by the fire-place, looking as immoveable as though 
he were cast in lead. 

*^ Come," said she, " forget me, and let us see you friends." 

Suitin? the action to the sentiment, she placed Fanny's hand in Colin's. 
He gazed on her, then clasped her in his arms and kissed her. 

That night the three supped together, and were happy. And, as 
Fanny had not as yet any place of abode, she shared Miss Wintlebury's 
apartment ; ;while Colin passed, amid anxiety and excitement, an al- 
most sleepless night. ^ i 

Fanny did not choese to remain in town longer than the occasioa 
rendered essential ; but she related to Colin everything that could interest . 
him respecting the home he had left. 

Among other matters, she astonished him with the infoilhation that, 
shortly alter his own flight from Bramleigh, her father had been removed 
by Dr. Rowel from Nabbfield, by night, to a distant part of the country. 
But, as some particulars of this movement will require to be laid before 
the reader in some subsequent chaptjBr, I shall not tnAible him with 
Fanny's statement here ; merely observing that Mr. Clink impressed 
upon her the necessity, both on her father's account and his own, of 
her informing Mr, Lupten of the whole transaction as early as possible. 

14* 
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This Fanny promised to perfonn. But wken tbe period of departure 
came she returned with a heavy heart. The declarjauon made by Colin 
weighed heavily upon her boaom : nor did his subseqaent kindness tend 
to anr permanent alleviation of her sorrow. While perplexed as Colin 
had ^It between what he thought his duty, and inclinationi he so far 
discovered the absence of any real regret at Fanny's departure, that, in 
the mortification consequent on her discovery of that fact, she determined 
to banish him. altogether from hisr mind in every shape,^ sa/ve as a friend. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

The reader is eeorteously introduced into a bone* and bottle shop, and 
made acquainted with Peter Yeiiquear, and the family of the Veriquears. A 
Bight adventure. 

In a lane leading out of Hare-street, which is situated about the- 
middle of the parish of Bethnal Green, resided a certain tradesman, one- 
Peter Veriquear by name ; into whose service, as a man of all work, qui 
hero may now be supposed* to have entered i by tbe recommendation of 
Mistress Popple it was that he obtained this eligible situation, which 
found him a sort of endless employment at tha rate of six shillings pef 
week, bed and board included* 
When CoUn first applied about the place, Mr. Veriquear replied — 
** If you want a situation, young man, that is your business and not 
mine. If I have a place ta dispose of, I have ; and if I haven't, why, I 
l^aven't. That is my business, and not yours." 

Colin hinted something about what Mrs. Popple had siud. 
" Well !" exclaimed veriquear, **if Mrs. Popple told^ou sa, shedid^ 
That is Mrs. Popple's business, and neither yours nor mme." 
** Then I am mistaken, sir V* 

*< / did not say you were mistak^i. But, if you think you are, that i» 
your business and not mine." 

" Then, what, sir,** asked Colin, " am I to understand 1" 
** Why," replied Veriquear, " I shall saj the same to you as I do to 
all young men^understand your own busmess, if you have any, and if 
you haven't, understand how to get one — that is the next best thing," 

** And that," rejoined our hero, ** is exactly what I am desirous of 
doitig." 

" Well, if you are, you axe ; that is your own concern."^ 
'< Tou seem to be fond of joking," remarked Mr. Clink. 
" No, sir," answered Veriquear ; ** the man is not bora that ever knew 
me joke in my life. I have my own way, and that is no business of any* 
body's. Other people have theirs, and that is none of mine." 
' ** But can you give me any employment, sir 1" 
' ' « Well, I suppose young men must live — though that is their concern ; 
and I must j|nd 'em work if I can — ^thou^ that is mine." 

After some farther conversation, in which Mr. Veriquear's character 
displayed itself much as above depicted, he arrived at the conclusion,, 
that Colin should be employed according to the terms previously stated. 
Though Mr. Veriquear's premises stood nominally two stories high, 
and occupied a frontage some forty feet long, the roof scarcely reached 
to the chamber windows of more modem erections on either side. The 
Iroat wall— a coinpositiojx of timber^ hucks^ and ]^tei<-^had pao* 
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tially gi^ren way, and now. stood in an indescribaU^ wiy position. Having 
forcibly pulled the whole mass of tiling along with it, the ridg« of the 
roof resembled the half-dislocated back-bone of some fossil alligator, 
while a weather-beaten thimney, with great gaps between the mcks, 
leaned sentimentally toward a dead- gable, like Charlotte lamenting the 
sorrows of Werter. The windows, small and heavy, seemed to hare 
been inserted according to chance ; for, exactly in those places where 
nobody would have expected them, there they were. By the side of 
the door flaunted some yards of filthy drapery, which flapped in the faces 
of the passers-by ; and old bottles, second-hand batioi, bits of rags, and 
other ** marine stores,'^ decorated a window, which jnight be supposed 
glazed with clarified cow's-hom. Above, a huge doll»<lad in long clothes 
of dirty dimity, swung L'ke some crinunal on a gibbet At the edge of 
the causeway, which had never been paved, and directly opposite the 
entrance, was a board elevated oa a pole, on which was painted, 
*< Wholesale and retail Rag,. Bone, and Bottle Warehouse/' 

Into this den Colin intr^uced himself one night, between eight and 
nine o'clock. That evening he had spent with Miss Wintlebury, and 
had taken his adieu of her only after he had prevailed upon her to accept 
one of three sovereigns which be retained out of the sum brought by 
Fanny. 

When he arrived at his new abode, there was no light, save what 
little found its way thither from the heavens, now scantily spotted with 
stars. Veriquear stood against the door-post, staring into the gloom, 
and blowing through his teeth a doleful noise, compounded of singing 
and whistling. Colin felt low-spirited. 

** It grows dark very fast, sir," said he, addressing Mr. Veriquear. 
** Yes," replied that ^ntleman ; ^ but 1 ean*t help that. What nature 
chooses to do is ne business of ours." 

*' Certainly," rejoined Mr^Clink ; ** I said so only because it is cue* 
fomary to express some opinion." 

** Well, that is your own concern ; for my part I never make it my 
business either to damn or praise the weather. Nature knows her owd 
affairs without my meddling." 

Peter turned and led into^ the shop his new assistant. Groping in 
the direction of a distant inner door, through which the dim remains of 
a fire were visible, Colin jostled against a stand, which rattled as though 
all the bottles in the kingdom had been jingled together ; and then, in 
his endeavour to steer clearer on the contrary side, fell on a heap of 
tailors' ends. 

'< It's my business to get a light," said Yeiiquear. ** Stop !" 
Colin maintained his position, in accordance with the advice, lest, by 
making another endeavour, be should exchange for a less comfortable 
anchorage. 

When Peter returned, Colin obtained a dimviskmof t^e objects about 
him. The place was so black, that its limits seemed indefinable, save 
overhead, and there the proximity ef his crown to the rafters reminded 
him that no less care would be required in humouring Mr. Veriquear'e 
house than its master ; while the quality of its contents almost led him 
to believe he had entered some grand national closet, in which was 
deposited all the unserviceable stuff of the community. The reason 
wasy Peter Yeriqjuear dealt in everything he coold tom a penny by, aa^ 
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being large in his speculations, had a vast mass of property upon hi# 
premises. 

As a new emigrant to America betakes himself to a survey of his 
locality befotv be pitches his tent, so did Peter conduct Mr. Clink ovev 
the whole of bis territory that night, in order that he might become ac- 
quainted early with the field of ms future labours. Through a dirty un* 
paved yard behind, he conducted him over various shed-like warehouses, 
stored with every description of rags, with bottles of all degrees of ex- 
tension, and into a deathly region of bones, which made the moveless 
air smell grave-like, and stored the imagination with as many skeleton 
horses as might garnish twenty German tales. 

In a wide loft, accessible by a step ladder, and opeh to the laths on 
which the tiles were hung, Colin observed a small bed and a chair, with 
a broken piece of looking-glass fixed on the wall with nails, in order, as 
it might appear, that the tenant might contemplate a representative of 
himself, in lack of better company. 

'* Is this room occupied V* asked Colin. 

" When there is anybody in it,** replied Veriquear, «* It is my busi- 
ness to keep these premises safe, as it is other people^s to rob them if 
they could." 

" Why, surely, sir," objected Mr. Clink, " nobody would think of 
steaUnff such things as these !" 

** What is worth buying and -selling is worth stealing. I should think 
so if it were my affair to rob ; just as I think it worth guarding, being 
my business to hinder robbei^." 

" Then, shall I sleep here 1"^ demanded Colin. 
^' I suppose 3^ou will, if you can. You want sleep, I dare say ; but 
that you must manage yourself." 

Our hero said notning, but thought the Fates could not have been in 
the most amiable humour when they delivfted her into the hands of Mr. 
Vertiquear. 

Returning, the merchant led his assistant into an underground kitch- 
en, where a round mahogany-coloured cheese, three gaunt sticks of 
celery, and a brown loaf were placed upon a small oak table, having one 
stem in the centre, and three crooked feet, after the fashion of a washer- 
woman's Italian iron. The family was here assembled. Mrs. Yeriquear, 
a sharp-nosed pyroligneous-acid-looking woman, sat on a low chair, 
nursing a baby ; a child of eighteen months old slept close by in a 
wicker basket, ingeniously contrived to fit a frame-work on four wheels, 
which thus served to carry the children about on a Sunday ; while two 
other youngsters were sqjiabbling on the hearth about a three-legged 
stool ; and another, the eldest, was penning most viWanous pot-hooks on 
the back of a piece of butter-paper, under the superintendence of his. 
mother. Farthest from the fire, as well as the candle-light, sat one who 
was in the family though not of it, a maiden of nineteen. Miss Aphra * 
Marvel, a niece of Mr. Yeriquear, who had been bequeathed to him by 
her father, along with a small tenement worth about fifteen pounds a year, 
the income from which was considered as a set-off against the cost of 
her bringing up. But could her parent have foreknown the services 
which his daughter was destined to perform, it is probable he would 
have acknowledged the propriety of charging fifteen pounds per annum as 
a coippensation for her labour, rather than haye left that sum in yearly 



requital of her cost. From tweWe years of age, her duty had been to 
make the fires, sweep the house, wash and nurse the habiesi as they 
successively appeared, wait on Mrs. Yeriquear, prepare meals, make beds, 
mend clothes, and, in short, do everything which could possibly be done.; 
yet she was regarded as an interloper, contributing to ue diminution of 
that stock which ought to be applied to the advancemMit of their owp 
prospects. 

When Colin entered, Aphra cast her eyes momentarily up, and half 
blushed as she resumed her sewing. The children stared in wonder at 
him. The baby began to squeal ; while Mrs. Yeriquear cast an ill* 
tempered eye upon him, and then ^ook her infant into an absolute 
scream with the exclamation — 

" Wbat are you crying at, you little fool ! he's none going to hurt you^ 
I'll take care of that. Hush— hush — hush-sh-sh!" And away weni 
the rockiuff- chair. 

When they sat down to supper, it was discovered that Master William 
had picked out the hearts of. two sticks of celery, and extracted a plug^ 
by way of taster, from the cheese. This being a ease that demanded 
summary punishment, Colin got nothing to eat until Mr. Yeriqueajr 
had risen, and applied a few inches of old cane to the lad*s ladders. 

** My boy, as you have made it your business to poll that plug out, i% 
becomes mine to plug you.*^ 

Master William howled before he waa tm^ched ; his brother Ned criisd 
because Bill did ; and Mrs. Yeriquear stoined at her husband, because 
he could not thrash the lad widiout making noise enough to wake the 
dead. Miss Marvel looked as solemn during this ^ce as though it had 
been a tragedy ; while Colin squeezed his nose up in his handkerchief to 
prevent Mrs. Veri<}uear seeing how his fancy was tickled at thia«xhibitiosiy 

Uninvitmff as his dormitory had appeared, the kitchen and its inhabi- 
tants selBmed so much more ao, that it yma with comparative delight he 
heard the clock strike ten, as a signal for him to take possession of a tin 
lantern, and carrying a bunch of keys wherewith to lock himself in, to 
stride across the yard to his comfortless chamber. 

During the first few hours it was in vain he tried to coax himself te 
sleep ; and, therefore, he lay with his eyes open, counting the chinks 
between the tiles over his head, and listening to the compliments which 
passed between some friendly cats, whose tails and backs were elevated 
m a picturesque manner outside the ridge above him. 

It could not be far off one o'clock when a sound, as of something 
stirring below, reached his ears. Though by no means timid, the young 
man's neart suddenly jumped, while a degree of uncomfortable moisture 
oozed through his skin, like the dew upon a cold can of liquor in sum* 
mer. Possibly the noise might be occasioned by rats taking advantage 
of this untimely hour to make free with Mr. Yeriquear's bones ; or cat* 
in pursuit of the aforesaid rats ; or the wind making merry among the 
bottles. Whatever the sound, however, it was repeated more distinctly. 
There was evidently something alive as well ^^ himself. Was it possi- 
ble that he could have got into a wrong p4ace, and that they meditated 
murdering him for the sake of his body 1 He thought of a pitch-|^aster 
being suddenly stuck over his mouth by some unseen hand, and the con- 
ceit aroused him to deteimination. He slipped out of bed, and, in his 
stockinga and shirt, groped blindly to the ladder, which he silently de* 
ac0nded« 
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* Having reached the floor below, be for the first time bethought him- 
self that he had no weapon, not even a stick. But the bone-heap was 
hard bj, and he possessed himself of the thigh-bone of a horse, which he 
contrived, withoat distarbance, to draw from among a coUection of simi- 
lar relics. Affain the noise was repeated, and carried conviction to 
Colin's mind that Mr. Yeriqaear's precautions were more needful than he 
had previously believed ; for that tnere were thieves about the premises 
he now no more doubted than he doubted his own existence. Clasp- 
ing his bony cudgel, he placed himself in a good offensive attitude, and 
stood prepared. 

Not the fighting gladiator of antiquity, nor the modem statue dubbed 
Achilles, in Hyde Park, looks more heroic than did Colin, as, clad in 
■ his simple but classic drapery, he braudished his tremendous marrow- 
bone, and defied his unseen foe. 

At that moment the skull of some old charger, which lay on the 
window-sill, seemed to become partially and mysteriously illuminated, 
while the shadowy form of a man hard by became indistinctly visible. 
Colin maintained his standing in silence, his eyes fixed upon the figure. 

In a few moments it turned aUrn^ loimd, and began to advance 
toward him. but whether with sawjflmfiaa of accosting him he could 
not yet divine. Shortly it reached wittln vrms length of him, when the 
thought flashed on the young man's mind that now was the time ; so, 
raising his bone, he took aim, and, before a protest agamst his measure 
could be entered, nearly felled the intruder to the earm. 
^ " Don't strike ! don't strike !" cried the individual thus unexpectedly 
attacked. " Vm Veriquear ! — ^I'm Veriquear !" 

'* Certainly," thought Colin, " you are very queer, indeed !" for ho 
instantly recognised we voice of his employer. " Pm sorry — ^" 

** All right ! quite right !*' said Peter, drawing a dark-lantern from 
behind him, and throwing a bundle of zay^on the figure of his assistant. 
** It was decidedly your business to do as you have done ; and I'm much 

obliged to you . For if you had not made it your duty to defend the 

place, I should have turned you away to-morrow morning. I have done 
this to try your courage." 

" But I regret^fmving struck you," protested Mr. Clink. 

" As te that," repli^ Peter, *< that, you know, is your business ; and 
if I like to run the nsk, why, that, of course, is mine. Only I never yet 
had a man that I did not try in the same way ; and many a one have I 
discharged because they would not turn a^in." 

His hearer did not particularly admire Peter's method of trying the 
mettle of his men ; but, inasmuch as it had so far ingratiated him into 
the favour of his employer, did not lament the occurrence. He accord* 
ingly betook himself again to his pallet ; while Mr. Veriquear departed 
by the same way he had come, highly gratified with the courage of Mr. 
Clink, and rejoicing in the blow that hero had bestowed upon him. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A Sunday sight in London. — Colin meets with his best friend, and rtceivet 
a heait-breaking epistle from Miss Wintlebury. 

It was not during the six days only, but on Sundays also, that Colin 
found employment As regularly as the Sabbath came, be was converted 
into an vumal of draught, by being placed at the pole of that cradle-coaoh 
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ftiready alluded to, and engaged daring stated hours in giving his em- 
ployer's young family an ainng among uie delightful precincts of Hoxton 
New Town and the Hackney road. On one of these occasions he 
luckily, though accidentally, met with a gentleman whom he much 
wished to see, and to whom I shall have much pleasure in reintroducing 
the reader. 

The day was uncommonly cold, considering the time of year. Colin*s 
face, as he breasted the blast, resembled a carrot ; while behind him sat 
four little- red-and-blue looking animals, muffled and" tiled" with im* 
mense brimmed hats, which gave them much the appearance of a basket 
of young flap mushrooms. 

** Don't cry, my dears P' said Colin, " don't cry, and you shall have 
some pudding as soon as the baker has baked it. We shall soon be at 
home, Georgy. See what a big dog that is !" 

A tap on the shoulder with the end of a walking-cane interrupted hit 
exclamations, and at the same moment a voice addressed him with, 
^ ** And do not you remember whose dog he is V* 

Colin turned hastily, and beheld Squire Lupton standing on the curb- 
stone. If his cheeks were red befote, they became scarlet now ; and for 
the moment he could not utter Ajvoid. 

*< What !" exclaimed Mr. I^ipioii, as he gazed on the four-wheeled 
basket, " so young, and such a tamUy ? Bless my soul ! surely they are 
not all your own 1" 

Colin did the best he could to clear himself of such an awful responsi- 
bility. Indeed, the squire did not require any proof, as he had given 
utterance to the remark only as a piece of pleasantry. 

As the streets of London do not offer peculiar facilities for conver- 
sation, especially upon such important matters as those which the squire 
and Colin felt it necessary to discuss, a brief colloquy was all that passed 
on the present occasion, though sufficiently long to inform Mr. Lupton 
how poor a situation the young man had been obh'ged to accept, to find 
himself in the necessaries of life. On the other hand, Colin ascertained 
that the squire's absence from Kiddal, just after his last singular inter- 
view with him there, was in consequence of a visit to the metropolis, to 
which was owing his meeting with him at the present moment. Before 
they parted, Mr. Lupton charged him, on his return, to give Mr. Veri- 
quear immediate warning, as he had another mode of life in view for 
him. 

In the meantime, he requested him to wait upon him the following 
evening at a certain hotel at the west end of the town, where they might 
discuss all necessary, matters at leisure. 

When Colin informed his employer Peter of his adventure, and the 
consequence to which it had led, ** Very well," said Veriquear, " if you 
wish to leave me, that is no business of mine. As you came, so you 
must go. I am sorry to part with you ; though I don't know what bu- 
siness it is of mine to grieve about it. Only if you consider yourself 
right in leaving so suddenly, I shall make it my duty not to pay you this 
week's wages." 

Colin protested that, as circumstances had altered with him, he would 
willinffly forego My demand. Peter felt gratified at the sacrifice his 
man thus frawdy volunteered ; and, by way of requital, told him not only 
that he might depart on any day that he pleased, but added, 
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** And if at aoy time I e«n be of serrice to yon, apply to me ; but, 
mind yoo, it must not be abont bther people's business. If it is any bu* 
einess of mine, 1*11 meddle ; but your business, you know, is yoor own ; 
other people's is theirs ; and mine tf mme, and nobody else's.*' 

Colm would that evening have called at Mrs. Popple's, and communi* 
cated the intelligence to poor ^iss Wintlebury, had he not been arrested, 
jast as he was setting out, by a small packet addressed to himself, which 
some unknown hand nad left at the door, and within which he found a 
trifling article or two of remembrance, and the following note : 

** Mt deab fbibnd, 

*^ It is with great satisfaction I write these few lines, informing you 
tiiat yesterday my father arrived from the countiy, bringing intelligence 
that a small fortune had been left him by my uncle unexpectedly, and 
that be has this day taken my brother and myself back to our native place 
to pass the rest of our lives, and in hopes that themby my own may be 
prolonged. But my poor dear father will be deceived ! He knows not 
Vfhsit I have gone through, and never shall know. Nevertheless, the 
country will be to me like a new heaven for the short time I am permit- 
ted to enjoy it. 

*' I can scarcely express the deligfat'I feel m being enabled, through 
this reverse in our condition, to enclose a sum which, I trust, will leave 
me your debtor only in that gratitude which no payment can wipe away. 

" The other trifles perhaps you may keep, if not too poor for accep- 
tance ; but as I know thai our continued acquaintance could end only m 
misery to us both, I deem it the proper course to withhold from you all 
knowledge of our future abode ; and if you will in one thing more oblige 
me, never attempt to seek it out. 

** Heaven bless you and your84 . And that you may be lastingly happy 
will be the prayer . f . ./I-..-" Haekiet." 

A ten-pound note, a ring, andAMBoeh were enclosed. 

Colin nnmediately repaired to bib kte lodgings, in hopes of seeing the 
writer ; but he was too late ; neither could he obtain from the landlady 
any information as to what part of the country "she had retired. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Colo's interview with Squire Lupton, and what it led to.—- A bait to catch 

the Doctor. 

On reaching the hotel, Colin found Mr. Lupton seated in a room up 
stairs, with a table spread for two ; dinner was brought up shortly after 
his arrival. During their repast, the young man could not avoid being 
continually reminded with what familiarity ne was treated bv his enter- 
tainer — a familiarity the more unaccountable, because all nis previous 
ideas of the higher classes had been derived solely from casual observa- 
tion of that high bearing and seeming austerity which usually exist in 
their intercourse with the inhabitants of a countrv district. To be sure, 
,he had done him an essential service, by saving him from severe injury^ 
if not from death ; but that he thought mi^t be well rewarded without 
all this personal condescension. But Mr. Lupton seemed to take pains 
to render him easy — to make him at home as it were, and cause him to 
feel upon a level with himself. 

Though Colin could not account for all thisi it had its effect. By the 
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time ^e toeal WM over, and at the w^uire's aolicitatiomi he had imbibed- 
varioiu glastee of sherry, he found himself as much at liberty as in Mi8e> 
Sowersoft*8 kitchen. 

As Mr. Lupton OTUiced considerable asiziety to know what had brought 
him to London ; and Colin himself felt no less desirous to explain, two 
long hours scarcely sufficed ibr a narrative, which caused in the mind of 
Mr. Lupton the utmost astonishmenjU * The freedom with which Mr. 
Clink expressed his sentiments respecting the death of the lawyer, and 
the hand which he belieyed Dr. Rowel had had in that event, raised 
doubts of the young man's prudence, though at the same time it went 
far to convince him of the propriety of placing the doctor himself in 
security, until a full investigation could be gone into. That he wat 
open to a serious charge was evident ; and the squire could come to no- 
other conclusion than that it was his duty as a magistrate to have th^ 
doctor apprehended. 

^ While Colin related in unassuming language his own attempt to stt 
Woodruff at liberty, together with the disasters which had pursued him 
in consequence, Mr. uipton's countenance grew now grave, now ex- 
pressive of admiration, and anon involuntarily convulsed with emotion* 
which he could not conceal. In truth, the father's heart was touched. 
He felt and admired as the height of magnanimity what other men mi^t 
have commended merely as a good action. 

When Colin had concluded, the squire looked earnestly in his face 
during a few moments ; he filled his glass and Colin's too, but his hand 
trembled as he did it ; again he looked at him, and again his eyes were 
earthward. 

** My boy!" said he, but faltered — " my boy ! I am proud of you ; but 
your presence makes me ashamed. I bitterly regret it, and yet I ought 
not, when it has given me such a noUa mind as uiis !'* 

He paused, and then, as though iM|p tome sudden determination to 
shake off unwelcome reflections, o bi eifTi d 

**But, come— drink your wine. £el us to business. I told you I 
should do something for you. What I have heard to-night has not lessen- 
ed that determination. First, have you left that vagabond place you 
were living in 1" 

Colin replied, that he had informed Yeriquear of his intention to leave, 
and was at liberty to depart at any hour. 

'* Then leave to-morrow," observed Mr. Lupton. ** I will find you 
fitting apartments elsewhere. Do you like readmgl" 

** Much more," replied the young man, " than my opportunities have 
enabled me to gratify." 

" I am glad to hear it. Tou shall have books, and fit yourself for 
better things than you seem to be bom to. But never mind that. And 
money 1 1 suppose the bottle merchant has not filled your pockets." 

Colin observed that he had ten pounds, though not through Peter 
Veriquear. At the same time he related to the squire in what manner 
he had come by it, and how Miss Wintlebury's conduct had convinced 
him she was a worthy young woman. 

'* Have nothing to do with a girl like that," said Mr. Lupton. '* I 
have seen similu things before now. No, my boy ; think nothing more 
about her. As to her being in want, and dying, whv, the thing is so 
common that the widest stretch of benevolence could not cover more 

15 
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thm % tpsn in coBBpanfOB with th« world. I UiM ch«ritjr ; bat Iba worM' 
fendtra it neMUiil for people to hold their heedf on their own lerel. 
There is more in store for you than you can anticipate. I hanre no other 
Ihan — ^Wel^ iieVer tnind. Bnt the Uw knows im^ my boy, as the last of 
my family ; fear, unluckily, ray marriage has been like no murriage. Did 
3F0a erer see Mrs. Lupten at Kiddal V* 

'< Ne^er, that I am awaire of,** answered Colin. 

The squire fell into a fit of musing, daring which he beat his foot upon 
thii sroand abstractedly. 

**Well!*' he exclaimed, as if atailhigalresh to lift, *<HMTe is that 
doctor. We must catch him somehow, fie is a scoundrei, I em afraid ; 
lllouffh it seems a pity to hang tiie poor devU too. V\\ tell you how w» 
win do it. I win write to him in a day or two, inyiting him here -on bo* 
siness. He wiU soq»eot nothing, and come of ceuife. Yon shaH hare 
an opportunity of meeting him. We wiU hear what he haa to eay ; and ' 
means shall be prorided beforehand to seixe him, if I find him. guil^.*' 

Thia proposition for entrapping the wily doctor having been finally 
decided upmi, with the understanding that Colin should early be ap* 
prized of nis arriyal, he received a hearty shake of the hand, and took 
bis leave. 

In accordance with the squire's wishes, he took leave next day of the 
Veriquear family, and repaired to comfortable apartmente in the neigh* 
bourhood of Bedford-square, which Mr. Lupton had engaged for fann. 
Neither did that gentleman fotget to despatch Odin to a ftiniionable tailor, 
ibr the purpose of being thoroughly new-rigged ; so that, before the time 
arrived for his interview with the doctor, he made as gentlemanly appea- 
rance as any beau about town. 

Some few days afterward a note from the squire informed him that 
Rowel had taken the bait, and wooM be at bis hotel at seven. 

Elated with the hope, not only 9i securing WpodrufPe liberation, but 
also of getting the doctor punished, Colin set out at an early hour, and 
arrived some twenty minates before the time fixed for Rowel*s appearance* 

• _ 

CHAPTER XXV. 

m 

The Doctor caught, and cagcd.~Weodmff*e removal, and where tOk 

ScARciLT had the clock struck seven before the gentleman of whom 
they were in expectation was introduced.^ 

He addressed himself familiarly to the squire, but scarcely cast a look 
upon Colin, whom, " disguised as a gentleman," he did not seem to know, 
antil Mr. Lupton introduced him by name. Then, indeed, he started, 
and looked perplexed in what manner to regard the young man. 

*' Happy to see you, Mr. Clink,** said he. ** I have bsen anxioos to 
meet with you now for some time. If I am not mistaken, you are th'b 
same gentleman who did me the honour to climb the waU of my premises, 
awhile ago V* 

•* The same, sir," replied Cdin. 

•« Ah !— indeed ! You hear that, Mr. Lupton 1** 

The squire assumed an air of astonishment, in order to encourage the 
doetor. It was evident he fancied he had cot Colin ** on tho hip," and 
was drawing from him a cbnfeasiaft before the very fooe of a magiatrata ; 
while Mr. Lupton*s coontoMMt tattded to con^rm the notioB. 
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7 ** But, jir,*' Mid the doctor^ blmdly addrei ting the Utt-named gentle* 
niin, '* you have businete with me. Only, m I nsTe a aerioas chuge te 
make againat thiajoang genUeaMii, end moat unetpeetediy met with 
him here-^" 

** I beg you will proceed,*' objected the aquire ; *' and be aaaared, if 

Sa haTe any charge to make againat him, I ahall gladly hear it; for I 
▼e taken him into my confidence. And if I am deceiTed— ** 

** Sir,*' aaid the doctor, gmvely, ** I fear yon are. Ton know who h« 
it, of course V* 

" Why, sir, who is he!" demanded Mr. Ltipton. 

" Who is he, sir ! PU tell you, eir, who he ia. That yonnff man, sir 
— -he, air — ^be is neither mora nor leas, air, than the aoti-of « uttle hock* 
nter woman in your own village, air.*' 

''And what theDf'^doctor 1" 

*' Beaidea that, Mr. lAipton, he is an insipient hoaaebreaker. lohargt 
faim with hamg made a burglariooa attempt on my preoiiaee atNabbft^ 
for which he waa oUiged to fly the country ; and yoo, air, will see the 
propriety of putting his person in a position of security." 

** You feel conTineed his intention waa to rob you 1" naked the aquire. 

" Sir," replied the doctor, " the thing speaka lor iteelf. A youiiff man 
forms a plan to enter ny premises : comes at ten o'elbek at ni^it— a 
burglarioua hour ; eliftibs sry outer wall by a rope-ladder—" 

** It seems more like a loTe affair," interrupted the equirow . 

** So I thought," answered Rowel, " at first : becanse I found aome 
fragments of a letter ; but I could make nothing of them." 

** Haye you those fraffmenta by you 1" 

" I hate a copy, which I kept in caae of need," aaid the doctor. 

'* Perfaape you will read it, Mr. Rowel," observed Mr. Lupton. 

<* Certainly/* replied he ; and drawing; from hia pocket-book a puMt 
containing some scattered portiona of the letter which Colin Clink had 
addressed to Jamee Woodmfl^ &e torn fragments of which Rowel had 
detected after James had bnried tbem, he handed to the aqoire : 

'* The yoone woman— ——is necessary in your yard until ten o*clock 

at night— —If you should— 4iy-^— until you de succeed— etand 

— Suckest in the comer. Colin Clink— ^U do his best to get 

•—Fanny wiU be able-^'^— any night at ten o'clock." 

No sooner had Mr. Lupten perused this fragment than he prooouneed 
the whole to have been uneqotvodaily a love afiair. There could be no 
doubt about the matter. 

Rowel objected to this interpretation, and persisted in •xpreaaing hia 
opinion that the young man harboured no good rootivee. 

" Perhapa," said he, addressing Mr. Clink, "you will so far oUige Mr* 
Lupton as to explain what really were yonr motives ?" 

" He need not be at that trouble,*' observed Mr. Lupton, <* until I have 
asked you, doctor, a few questions, which, I dare say, you can readily 
answer." 

*• Oh, certainly, sir. Ask anythmg. I shall have great pleaeure in 
afibrdiog yon every information. And allow me to add, how deeply I 
feel the honour you halve done me in demanding my attendance, wtule 
you are surrounded by so much of the first tamt and experience that 
the profession can boMtof. I traitt the«ase ia not a aeriona one. Allow 
me, sir." 
^ The doctor drew hia ohdrMtr that oi^lfr.lMqpUm^ and eztindedhia 
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fingnrt to feel bk piilse. The last-named genUeman pretended oof to 
obsenre this inrfitation, as he remarked^- 

'* I am afiaidt Mr. Rowel, the case is a yery seiioas o&e indeed.'^ 

V Indeed ! Let us hope the best. Explain the symptoms, if yom 
please.*' 

** The first," replied the sqaue, "is this : that youth with whom yo« 
have been taking appears to have reasons for bdieTing that, for mat^ 
years, you have kept .imprisoned as a lunatic a sum Of eound mind." - 

The doctor*s countenance underwent a sudden change. 

** Sir!" he exclaimed, " you; are not serious 1" 

** I certainly am not jokmg," replied Mr. Lupton.. 

**Tken am I to believe it possible," rejoined the doctor, |*that yon, 
•ir, can ha?e descended so far as to listen to the idle tales which s«<^^ a 
boy may haye picked up among the gossips of a village 1 It surely, sir, 
cannot be needful for me to disabuse your mind of prejudices of this 
kind — ^to inform you how the suspicions of the vulgar are apt to attach to 
any professional man, associated, as I am, with a very unfortunate clasa 
of patients." 

** I antic^te all you would aay," observed the squire, " and appreci- 
ate the force of 3four remarks. At the same ^ime I should be glad to 
know Aether you have not a patient named Woodruff 1" 

*' Emphatically, then, sir," replied the doctor, *< I havb hot.^' 

** And never had 1" 

« That I will not say." 

** You have removed him 1** . 

*^ There is no such individual in my caie.** 

'*Is he at liberty 1" 

« I think, Mr. Lupton," replied the doct(Mr, smoothly, "you will allow 
that, without offence, I may decline, after what has been said, to give 
iarther explanation of a purely professional affair, for which I do notnold 
myself responsible, save as a matter of courtesy, to any man." 

** Sir," replied the squire, seriously, " where reason exists for evem 
the slightest suspicion — ^I do not say that wrong has been done— the 
responsibility you disclaim cannot be set aside ; and that some suspicion 
'I do entertain, it is needless to scruple avowing." 

"Did I not feel aasured," answered Rowel, "from the many years I 
have enjoyed Mr. Lupton*s acquaintance, that he can scarcely intend to 
offer me insult, ihe course I ought to adopt — " 

" Whatever course you may adopt," interrupted the squire, " will not 
alter mine. A remarkable disclosure has been made to me respecting a 
patient in your keeping, as well as regarding the death of the late lawy^i 
of Bramleigb." 

These words startled the doctor in an extreme degree. They seemed 
to strike him as mi^ht a sudden sickness that turns the brain giddy ; 
starting from his chair, with his eyes fixed fiercely on Colin, he advanced 
toward him, exclaiming, 

" What other falsehood, villain, have you dared to utter'1 If there be 
law in the land for such infamous defamation, TU punish you for it, though 
it cost me my life ! Have you dared to say that / haa anything to do 
with Skinweli's death, sir V* 

" I have said to Mr. Lupton, what I believe to be true," replied Colin, 
" that you helped to kiU him." 

"Ii'aaUe!«-«lie!«-«4— dke! 79a alMfiout fagabond r 
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The doctor would inevitably haTe committed a peraonal anault upon 
Mr. Clink, had he not, in the midat of his rage, been reatrained by certain 
reasons, arising from the evident capability of the young man to torn 
again, and convert the ohastiser iiito the chastised. He therefore con- 
tented himself with fretting about the room as might some irritated cur, 
haunted with the spectre of a tin-pan appended to his tail. In the midst 
of the ** very whirlwind of his passion," he snatched up his hat, as though 
'Vnezpectedly seized with an idea of the propriety of taking leave ; but 
Mr. Lupton kept an eye upon him. 

'* Not yet, sir, if you please,*' observed the squirot interposing. ** I 
must perform an unpleasant ofiice : but, nevertheless, Mr. Kowel, it is 
my duty to tell yon that, for the present, you are my prisoner." 

** I deny it !" exclaimed the doctor. ** I am no prisoner !" 

" That we will ascertain," replied Mr. Lupton, as he rapped on the 
table, while the doctor used his endeavours to force his wav but 

Before he cotfld effect this object, the door was thrown back, and two 
•ervants of the law entered. A warrant, which Mr. Lupton had prepared 
beforehand, was produced, atid in a very comfortable space of time the 
doctor was placed in « coach, and driven to certain appropriate lodgings, 
which the country has provided for gentlemen who have^been so umucKy 
as to be inveigled into the commission of criminal offences. 

The removal of Woodruff from the doctor's establishment has been 
before alluded to ; while the declaration made by that worthy to Mr. 
Lupton that he had no such person on his premises, has boniO evidence 
to the fact. 

It was quite true. For, after the attempt which Colin had so unsuc- 
cessfully made to effect Mr. WoodruflTs escape, Rowel became con- 
Tinced — as the secret was out— that his charge would no longer be safe 
within the asylum at Bramleigh. He therefore seized ^e eaniest oppor- 
tunity to convey him by night to the residence of the doctor's own brother 
— an old-fashioned brick mansion upon the borders of a heathy waste, 
which formerly constituted one of the finest portions of the old forest of 
Sherwood. 

It was even now studded with the remains of toeient oaks, which had 
sheltered many a bold archer in times gone by, but now sufficed only to 
give additional dreariness to. the solitary landscape. 

The Bamoval, however, of James Woodruff to this place had not been 
affected without Fanny's knowledge ; and for the possession of this (aet, 
4i is believed, ^e was indebted to Mn. Rowel. . Not knowing what step 
to take, Fanny was no sooner made acquainted- with the removal whicn 
Kowel contemplated, than she comraunieated it to her master, the young 
man who had succeeded the deceased Mr. Skinwell, one Sylvester by 
name ; and a man who, though but a crest-fallen-looking a^ir outside, 
had, when' occasion needed, considcrabls pluck, within* No sooner was 
he informed of the affiur than ho volunteered his assistance. In accor- 
dance with the plan he proposed, himself and Fanny were prepared, on 
the intended ni{^ of Woodraff^s removal, quietly to follow the vehicle 
Ihat contained himnntil it should arrive at its destination ; having ascer- 
tained which, they would take the most prompt steps within their power 
to insure his restoration to his friendt. In accordnco with thu arrange- 
ment they acted, and at a convement distance followed in a gig, as they 
thought, unobf enred. On Sylvester's tobeequently making application at 
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the house defcribed, «ad to which he had seen Woodruff diiyeaf he 
Ibund Dr. Rowel, who eipreesed surprise at i^eing him, and on being 
informed of t\m .patore of his mission, declareid tmtt Mr. SyWester was * 
mistaken. In proof whereof, he conducted him into a chamber where 
lay a gentleman sick in bed, who, the doctor averred, was the person he 
had brought in the night before, for the benefit of the purer air of the 
forest. Beyond this Sylvester saw nothing to warrant Fanny*s susni- 
cions ; while the girl herself declared that that man certainly was not ue 
father of whom they were in search. In fact, so admirably had the doemr 
managed, that Fanny began to think herself that she was labouring under 
mistake ; more especuAj when the sick man concurred in the statement 
made by -the doctor, f|iA«V8rred that he had been brought from Nabbfield 
the precedmg night. And he spoke ^e truth ; for, in fact, the sick man 
was no other than Robson, the doctor*s assistant, fitted with a very 
consumptive-looking nightcap, a bedgown over his shirt, and a bottle oi 
hot water at his heels to make him look like an invalid ; while WoodrufiT 
himself, shortly after his arrival, had been again removed — ^in conseqaence 
of the doctor's suspicions that he was followed — ^to a more secret place 
in the heart of the waste, where, it was trusted, he might be safely kept 
t(Mi=jtoOiatnder of his days, or even put to death, if such a step should 
he d^^ed advisable. 

In consequence of the doctor's stratagem, Fanny and Mr. Sylvestei 
returned disappointed to their home. 

Sach, in substance, was tbi . story related hj Fanny to Colin on het 
visit to town : and which he i||im had communicated to Mr. Lupton. . 

Whether the arrest of Sr. Rowel, when it became known to the 
brother, of whom we have spoken, might not have precif^tated some 
tragical conclusion of Woodruff's life, is doubtful, had not a singulaz 
communication concerning him beea subsequently made to Colin. 



CHAPTER XXVI. ^ . 

London Bridge, and an unexpected scene upon it. 

' It was about four o'clock — sometime before dayli^t— one moming, 
JBearly a month after the events described, that Mr. Xupton and Colia 
might have been seen wending their way alone the chilly streets, in th« 
direction of London bridge. Saving the footfalls of the watch, the rattle 
of some early carriage over the pavement, or now and then the asthmatical 
cough of some poor old creature turned out thus eariy, in cloak and co- 
vered diair, to sit with diarcoal fire and cofiiee in the streets, there were 
no audible signs that any soul existed there besides themselves. London 
was asleep. This Gk>liah of cities had lain down wearied, and for a time 
lost itself in forgetfulness. 

" Five," said Colin, "^ is, I think, the time, and the city side." 
As he said this he drew from his pocket the communication to which 
allusion was made in the last chapter, and again perused it. 

The reader must here be informed that the letter now in Colin's hand 
had been addressed to him in the first instance at Mr. Yeriquear's, and 
thence had been forwarded to his present residence. It came from some 
anonymous coixespondent, evidently residing not far firom the piece te 
which Woodruff had been cmed : bat its contents will best explain 
themseWes. ^ - 
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"Sir — I undenUnd that yoa feel some intmtt in the fate of a Mr. 
lames Woodruff. That man is now in my power, either to liberate or 
to detain for life, according as you may answer tliii. You havc an 
OBJECT TO CAKBT OUT, 80 HAVB I. If you are prepared to serve me I will 
put this Woodruff into your hands : if net, neither you nor his daughter 
may ever see him more. Meet me alone at the north end of London 
bridge, at five on the morning of the — th, and I will explain particulars. 
At that time it will be as secret there as in a desert, and you will fe^ 
SMre secure. You will know the writer of this when you see a man 
make a cross with his finger in the air." 

This strange communication Colin had laid before Mr. Luptoo ; and 
the <mly conjecture they could form was, that It had been written by 
Rowers broker, who — haying heard of the imprisonment of that gentle- 
man — ^had resorted to this expedient in the hope of compromising the 
matter by, as it were, exchangmg prisoners, ana perhaps stipulating for 
farther proceedings beinff stayed. There were objections to this inter* 
pretation, but it seeined me only plausible one they could hit on. 

However, as Mr. Lupton suspected that possibly some treachery might 
be concealeid, and that it was a plot to be revenged on Colin, he deter- 
mined to accompany him ; bat, on their arrival near the place appotat6d» 
to fall back, though still keeping sufficiently near to* distinguish a i%iial 
which Colin was to give in case of need. 

The bridge was at nand. Over the para|>et to the left, and considerably 
below them, long rows of lights, illttminttiiig the walls of life-deserted 
warehouses, pointed out the site of li»l noisy gully, Thames-street. 
Before them, farther on, lost in mist, and y«t lingering smoke, rose beyond 
the water one solitary tower, looming darker than aU around it, but re- 
lieved still farther backi^ a flush of dull, mysterious light, which, though 
it showed nothing distinctly, emphatically marked the existence beyond 
of many an unseen mass of bmldmg Uke that by which ^ey were imme- 
diately surrounded. And now they are on the bridge alone. It is not 
yet five. The sight is magnificent. Behold these two sides of a mighty 
ci^, separated by a scarcely-seen gulf, on which streams of light, reflected 
from night-lanlps afar off, ripple as ^ugh so many of the pillars of firo 
that lighted the Israelites of old were on the waves. Up the great streamr 
or down it-^he uprearinff of men's hands — house, church, and palace 
appear alike illimitable. All those mean and minor details, which con- 
found the eye and distract the attention during daylight, are now swal- 
lowed up and resolved into one broad whMe. llie dense and onmeasared 
mass of building which meets the sight every way, seems resolved into 
a solid. Line on line and height on height extending away till lost 
utterly in the'iar obscurity of the void horizon. Without any great 
strain of the imagination this scene might be mistaken for a q>lendid 
dream of Tyre, Palmyra, or Babylon-Deities whoee giiyat memories loom 
in the mind as images that cannot be fully compassed from their very 
Tastness. While under our feet flows the dull, deceptive stream, that has 
borne on its bosom the wealth of kingdoms ; that has found in iu bed a 
thousand last resting-friaces for human misery ; and that in its stormy 
wrath has swallowed happiness, when joUity forgot in temporary delirium 
that boats are firail, and that bat a slender plank stood between itself and 
a deep grave. 

As Colin cast a scratinising eye cmnd, in tho hope of meeting hi* 
conespondeoty tha clocka far ud natt ^lliinad fiva, Almoft with tha laal 
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•troke of the bell footot^ were beard on tbe eitj side of the bridge. A 
bricklayer's laboorer, iMgh a short pipe in his. mouth, paaied; then a 
woman — ^if womvi she emild be called — torn, dirty, and deplorable to look 
npoD, stagn^erioff under the influence of last night's excess ; but neither 
made a sign. Behind them followed an old man, roughly clad in the cos* 
tume of the poorer classes of our country Tillages, saymg that a long coat 
supplied the place of smock-frock, while his nether extremities were 
finished off with quarter boots, laced up to the ancles. 

A feeling, which displayed itself in his flushed features, shot throngti 
Colin's veins as the first sight of tlus man came across him. Had he 
seen him before 1 It seem^ so ; but when t where 1 -^ 

The old man hesitated as he gazed on Colin, and then cast a searching 
glance around. The figure of Mr. Lupton was dimly visibie at some 
distance. Colin leaned idly against the wall, his eyes fixed intently on 
the old man, who now again was approaching him. The sign was inade 
—the cross in the air-r^nd our hero accosted him. 

*' I believe you wish to speak to me : you sent a letter to me a short 
timeago«'' . 

** Nay, now !'* replied the old man, *^ what occasion have you to tell me 
that If I wrote I know it without explanation ; and your appearance 
here is a sufiicient assurance that you nave received it. Do you know 
who I ami" 

'*! do not,'* said Colin, ** though it seems as I had seen you before.'* 

*' Humph ! well — well !" exclaimed the old man, ^ then you are now 
talking to old Jerry Clink, your own grandfather." 

" Clink !" ejaculated the young man. '*My grandfather !'* 

** Now, why ask them questions again 1 liaven't I answered 'eml** 

" But, is it possible 1 I never knew I had a ffrandfiither." 

** Ay, ay, I see how it is," replied Jerry ; ** Vm a poor man, and yoa 
are apitig the gentleman. But I risked my life once to -be reveuged for 
you, only some meddler came across and balked me. I'll do it yety 
thouffb ; and I want you to help me. The cause is yours as well as mine ; 
for the injury is of a mother to you, though of a dau^ter to me ; and the 
man who will not defend his mother, or revenge her disgrace, ought to be 
cast into the bottomless pit." 

Colin stood astonished at thb speech. He scarcely knew what he said, 
but faltered out, 

'* Who, sir, has dared to say anything to my mother's dishonour, or to 
briiifl her into any di^ace 1" * 

Old Jernr tapped hmi with serious significance on the shoulder. 

" Your father, boy — ^yoor father !'* 

'* How {" exclaimed the younff man, in a tone of deep excitement ; 
« who is he ! for I neter knew who was my fiither." 

«( You — " replied Jerry, bitterly, ** 0U|p[ht never to have been bom IV 

<* What can you mean, man, by all this 1" demanded Colin. 

*< I tell you," answered the man, ^your father is a villain, and you— 
but never mind. Since you are alive, show that you are worthy to live 
by resentmg your mother's injuries. My venges^ce has been untiring^ 
but it has not succeeded. Together we can do anything. True, Uie 
man must be called as he is, your father. What then 1 The punishment 
of such fathers cannot come irom better hands than their son's. They 
that' sow the wind, let them reap the whirlwind." 

<> What it h," demanded CeDD, ^ that yoa would piopoee V* 
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" See yoQ,*' said Jerry, drawing closer, ** you are in love with a eirli 
Fanny WoodrulBf. Nay, do not interrupt me. 'I tell you you love ner, 
and can never marry uif one else. Her father is confined as a madman. 
I am his keeper, z ou want to liberate him, and rightly too. He has 
told me all about it. Now, let me see the spirit of a man in you ; take 
up your mother's cause, and he shall by me be set at liberty. Join hand 
and heart with me against the villain, your father." 
*. *< Who is he 1" again demanded Colin. 

" Lupton of Kiddal,'' answered Jerry. 

'* Mr. Lupton my father !" 

** The same. I shot at him once." 

"Youl" 

'* I, with this same right hand.'* 

" And I," added Colin, '* prevented it, and saved yon from the gallows.** 

Old Jerry stood confounded. His countenance changed wiui deadly 
fury, and in the next moment he rushed upon Colin with apparently the 
intention of forcing him over the balustrades. 

A moment sufficed for his signal, which brouffht Mr. Lupton to the 
spot. The recognition between Jerry and himseu was the i^ocess of a 
moment ; and, while the latter strove to secure the former without vio- 
lence, Jerry desperately aimed to bury in his bosom a long knife, which 
he held open in his hand. The combined exertions of Mr. Lupton and 
Colin were, however, too much for him, and would eventually have 
achieved his capture, had not Jeny, with a reckless desperation and agility, 
which struck both his assailants with horror and astonishment, leaped the 
wall of the bridge on finding himself at the point of being taken, and cast- 
ing his knife and coat from him, plunged headlong into the Thames. 

It was a wild leap, an insane fliffht mto the arms of death. There was 
no splash in the water, but a dull, leaden sound came up, as when a heavy 
weight is plunged into a deep gulf. It was as though the water made no 
aperture, and threw up no ^ray ; but gulfed him suUenly, as though such 
prey was not worth rejoicing over. 

rather and son seemed petrified ; not more from what they had seen 
than — ^in the ease of the latter, at leasts— had heard also from the suicide. 
For that a suicide he was who could doubt 1 Who might take that leap, 
and live 1 

During a brief space they dared not even cast their eyes down the 
fearful height ; the deed had paralyzed them. But, as Coun's eyes were 
fixed intensely on the waves, a something seemed to struggle across a 
njmle of light. Could it be the old man! 

boats were got out, the river was traversed, and both banks were 
searched, in hopes of finding him, providing that he had escaped ; but all 
efibrts proved mefiectual. 

The cause of Mr. Lupton's kindness was a secret to Colin no l6nger. 
But in how different a position did he seem to stand to that gentleman 
now, to what he had done even one brief hour ago ! Within that space 
what painful truths had been cleared up ; what difficulties and embar- 
rassments thrown around his future conduct toward nearly evenr person 
in whose fkte' his heart was interested ! But the case of old Jerry, his 
grandfather, so resolutely bent on spilling the blood of his own father, 
out of a stem prmoiple of mistaken justice, seemed to him the worst. 
He foresaw that, unless Jerry wu drowned} all his address would bo x^ 
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quired to teUle Um hontilitj between tfamt miti and hit fiuher without ehst 
bitter and ignominioua comeqaence which would doom him to behold 
his mother*e parent expiate upon a scaffold hie crime of haTins twice 
attempted the aaeaaeinatioo of Mr. Lnpton ; more especially as Uie last- 
named gentleman was with the utmost difficaltj dissuaded from instanta- 
neousljr setting on foot such measuree as could scarcetf haye filled in 
producing the apprehension of old Clink. In this^ howoTer, he for the 
present succeeded ; but so deeplj was he orerwhelmed with the fearful 
transactions of the morning that he begged the squire to allow him a day 
or two's reflection 'ere he undertook the duty of explaining to him what 
had passed between the old man and himself, as well as his reasons for 
earnestly desiring that an intended murderer should be left unmolested. 
It was on one condition only that Mr. Lupton consented to acquiesce in 
this request That condition was-— to be told who his fierce assailant 
could possibly be. Colin heeitated, and at length bunt into tears as he 
uttered — ** My mother's father !** 

The squire turned pale as ashes, while a sensible tremor shook his 
whole frame. He graqied Cotin's hand, but said nothing. Those words 
called up something in each mind, which now madebotn dumb. They 
•hook hands, and parted. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Reappeannee of aa-unexpeoted customer; together with what passed at a 

. certain interriew. 

Day had pretty well broken as our hero trudged back homeward alone. 
It was one of those dull, leaden, misty, and chilly mornings, by no meana 
calculated to raise the spirits of any one situated as was poor Colin. 

Scarcely knowing what to do, he turned off at the top of Cheapside^ 
walked into a well-known coffee-house in the vicinity of the post-office, 
and ordered breakfast. Two or three tables occupied the room, at which 
a few early risers were sitting quaffing coffee from cups that held half a 
pint each, and which, from their shape, might readily nave been mistaken 
for so many half-pint pots of ale. Well-fingered books were scattered 
about, and magazmes, fitted into temporary covers, lay in piles upon the 
broad chimney-piece. Shortly, the morning papers were brought in by 
a lad with a bundle of them under his arm, a circumstance productive of 
a momentary 'scramble on the part of those who were anxious to possesa 
themselves of the inteUjgence of the day, before departing to their occur 
pations. Colin's' break&st was introduced by a little active boy ; aii4 
scarcely had oar hero begun stirring the mysterious-looking fluid before 
him with an old dingr pewter spoon, than he involuntarily started, as 
though he had receivea tne shock of an overcharged battery. The spoon 
dropped from his l^nd, and his hand upon the coffee-cup, and upset it. 
He nad heard the voice of Jerry Clink m another part of the room, savage* 
ly demandmg more toast and another pint of Teiy hot eoflee, as he had 
bad enough cold water already ! 
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Won Toiete from th« detd in th* habit of ealliag £nr hot cofiee in oarljf 
brettkfaot houoM, Colin would haY^efelt uatzed tl»t ha heard one on the 
present occasion ; since it appeared, if not abeohitely impossiblei st least 
the heigiit ol impTobability» that the Tstitable Jerry Cliu himself eonld 
be there in his own proper person. .Tborey howerery he assuredly was ; 
a fact which his grandson soon confirmed, when he peeped round a pro*- 
j acting comer, and beheld the man wfth whom he had recently hao so 
fierce a straggle sitting in his wetchithea, and miaasiiis coat, within ft 
▼eiy short distance of him. . . 

^or reasons sufiiciently obvious, CoHn soffsred him to tain his meal, 
and afterward his departure, without making hb own presence known to 
him. Anxious, howsTer, not whoUy to lose siffht of him again, as the 
liberation of Mr. Woodruff appeared to depend upon him, though in a 
manner ^et unaccounted for, our hero quietly dodged him, mKkil he 6b* 
sirred him enter an old clothes, shop in the Gtoswell toad, from whichy 
after a time, he uam emerged with a coat on— *iiemr to the. present pot* 
sessor, though old in the opinion of the genllemaa whoce shoulders it 
bad last adorned. 

In this manner he follotwed unpereeived in the old man's wake, but diA 
not renture to accost him until, after a considerable wadk, he pulled vn 
at a small deserted-looking public-house at the rear of Islington, whicn 
appeared to offer the privacy requisite for their second meeting. 

As Jerrv had no particular desire, under jHresent eirenmetanees, to 
mingle with all such chance customers as mi^t come in, he avoided the 
common drinking-room, and walked into a parlour, the air of which 
amelled like that of a wiell some time since fumigated with tobacco smoke. 
The table was doll, as though accustomed to be deaned with a dish- 
cloth : the floor spread with coarse sand : while the vrindow lodced out 
iqion a back-yard nearly as large as an ordinary closet. 

As Jerry seemed inclined to stop a while, a fat unwashed girl, vdth 
her hair half out of her cap, and ner sountenance curiously smeared 
virith ashes and black-lead, came in to light a fire already * built ' in the 
grate, and composed of the worn-out fibres of a superannuated besom. 

** Glass of ale V demanded the girl, as she blew out her candle, and 
nipped the snuff with her fineers. 

Jerry fixed his eyes upon her with a degree of stemneas amounting 
almost to ferocity. ^ 

« Wha( master taught yon, young woman," said he,^ ** to ask a ffsntle* 
man coming into your house to take ale, before it is ascertained uiat he 
drinks malt4iquor 1 Learn yeur business better, miss, and go and bring 
me some hot water, and half a quartern of rum m it.** 

Scarcely had the girl departed *ere Colin entered the room. Jerry 
looked at him during the space of some moments, and then turned to ^e 
fire-place, without uttering a word. 

** It is more than m^t have been expected,*' obeerved Colin, takinfl 
a chair, and speaking in an assumed tone of careless surprise, ** that I 
should have the good fortune to meet vnth you so early again this morn- 
ing. But I am thankful indeed to find you alive sod unharmed, after 
expecting nothing less than that you must have met your death in • 
dozen different dangers." 

^ You thankful !*' exclaimed Jerry. ** Kay, nay, now !^What ! b]^ 
poaritkal, like all the rest of the worid! To« ease M^uef for ne, sp 
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4oii*t pretend ife-^no, ner for your mother neither. Thou^ a poor 6ld 
man, air, I am proud to be lumeat ; and from this day forward shall die* 
own you. You are too ffreat a coward, sir." 

** To be induced to 1& my hand against the life of a roan who has 
befriended me, and is my own father, too, most certainly I am,'' repUed 
Colin. 

" What--bribery !*' exclaimed Jerry ; ** purchased with fine clothea, I 
Me ! I say, you are too much of the worm." 

" To injure my father, I am." 

" Or to roTenge your mother's wrongs." 

*' No, sir ; I <&ny it But I will not do it as you wish." 

*^ And any other way it is impossible." 
. " I hope not," replied Colin. '< Ah injurr may be great ; bat there Jto 
cuch a thing as restitution. Mr. Lupton is kind to ni«." 

** To YOU \ But what is that to your mother, or to me, her father 1 
J^y, ay, I see, young man, it is all self, self ! Mr, Lupton is very ktfid 
to me — ^true — to ttUt and that is eisough,** 

*^ No, it is not enough," answered our hero. **A great deal momi 
must be done, ahd may be done, if, to begin with, I can but make you 
and Mr. Lupton friends." 

** Friends !" exclaimed Jerry — " friends ! Utter that word again^ 
sir—" 

. " I do ; I repeat it," he continued ; " and' I am not such a coward as 
to. fear that you will attempt to harm me, because I say that, both for - 
m^ mother's sake and your own, for Mr. Lupton's and mine, you must bs 
friends. Remember, if you haTe something to forgive him, he has a 
great deal to forgive you also." 

'* He something to forgive me ! What is it 1 I suppose for having 
spared him so long. But if I spare him much longer, may I never bs 
forgiven where I uiall better want it !" 

" It is but this hour or two ago," Colin replied, ** that I prevailed on 
him not to raise the hue and cry after you until things could be explained, 
although you have twice attempted his life." 

" Is that it ? Is that his forgiveness 1 Then I hurl it back in his face, 
and in yours, and tell him I want none of it t If he wants to take me, 
let him, and I will sit here till he comes. Fetchhim, and let him try ; 
and then, if the third time does not do for all,-! JnDl well deserve a gal- 
lows for being such a bungler at my business." ^ 

** He has no desire to mjure you at all," said Colin. 

" How kind of him !" retorted Jerry, ** seeing how good he has beem 
to my daughter, and how badly I have rewarded him for it !" 

*' But you must know how much the law puts in his power." 

" I care neither for the law nor his power. My law is my own, and 
that I shall abide by." 

Not to prolong this dialogue, I shall merely observe, that Jerry Clink 
concluded it by emphatically declaring, that never to the end of his life, 
should he m?e up this the great object for which he lived, and this as- 
severation ne ratified by all such infernal powers as could conveniently 
be summed up into one long oath-like sentence. 

Finding all his efforts to mollify the determination of a bloody vengeance, 
which Jerry still so violently entertained, altogether. vain, Colin could 
mot at the moment form any other conclusion than that which pointed oat; 
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»■ 
itn pt&pnMj^f securing Jerry, in order to enfore Mr. Luploti^ s&fetjr^* 
Thifl, however, from the conseqnencet which must follow, was a 8te(V 
from which he turned with horror. Was there noway by which to avoid 
the dreadful necessity of involving his own mother's parent in the pains 
of a fearful criminal law 1 How devoutly did he wisn that he could be 
a reconciler of those whose own evils had brought diem into this depth 
of trouble I Then, indeed, all might be at least so far well, as any end- 
ing may be which comes of so sad a beginning ; for he felt that, after 
the disdosures which had that morning been made, the brightest light of 
his future life was dimmed. 

Still he clung to the hope that the old msn^s violence might be miti' 
gated, as he became more familiar with the thoughts of atonement being 
made to his daughter, and as the kindness of Mr. Lupton to himself 
should be rendered 'more evident. 

The agitation caneequent on these reflections caused him almost to 
forget the object he had in Tiew with respect to Woodruff. Before, 
however, their interview terminated, Colin again alluded to the subject, 
and requested at least to be informed by what chance it could have hap- 
pened that the gentleman aUudesd to could have been confided to the 
keeping of Jerry CHnk* 

" Why, as to that," replied Jerry, " Vre no particular objection to tell 
Tou ; but mind, I sImiH go no farther. Don't inquire whether he is like<* 
!y to be dead or alive next vreek— where he is — or anything else about 
him. Yon remember that night I jumped out o* the window at Kiddal 
Hall, when, but for your meddling, I slKrald have brought down my game 
without twice loading 1 Well, I got into the woods safe enough ; but, 
knowinff the place would be too hot to hold me for a while, I went off 
into a different part of the country. I changed my dress and name, and 
at last pitched my tent in a solitary part of Sherwood Forest, where I 
never saw man, and no man sKg me, for weeks together. However, as 
I gathered ling for making be Ans, and carried them about the country, 
I got ta be known ; and unt«g the rest, I fell in with a Mr. Rowel, who ~ 
lived on the edge ef the vXtste, and who behaved vety well to me. WeU, 
one day he came down to my rock-hole, and told me as how he wanted 
me to take a madman under my keeping, who had been brought to his 
house by his brother^ ^ ' 
out of the way. 
fer neither a nuu 

tied hand and foot, and blindfolded, pitcfae^lum into my place, and there 
I have had him ever since, and been well paid for my trouble, or else I 
should not have been here. However, whte tho-man himself told me 
his story, I found he was net more mad than them that sent him ; and 
so, as your mother had told me all about your part of the aAir besides 
— for ^ knew where I was gone to — I thought it a fair chance for making 
you do as a sen ought, when, perhaps, it did not lie so conveniently in 
my power. But I am deceived in you ; and sooner than I'll ask any-' 
body else again to do my business, may I be sunk to the lowest pit of 
perdition V* « 

" Say no more," observed Colin, interrupting him, ** but just answer 
me this—" 

*• Mind,*' said Jeny, *< I clapped an injunction on you.'* 

^ Very well,** lemvked our bsfo ; ^ Til ask no questioiis.*' 
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B«k he reflected that Jerry's abode would now be no diffienlt thing to 
diecover, and that, with management, it might readily be aarpriaed, and 
Woodmff^s h*beration effected. 

One thine more only did he now wiah to be made aeqnamted with, 
for on that depended the conrae he ahonld adopt with rsapect to Jeny 
himaelf. He wished to ascertain whether it was the old man's intention 
to remain, seeking opportunities for gratifying his revenge, or to return 
at oXjtce to the country. 

** I shall not stay here," replied Jerry, <* for I ean trust none of you ; 
but when least expected, Mr. Lupton will find me by his side.** 

Trusting to put Mr. Lupton on his guard, and hoping to avert danger 
altogether, without appeal to legal protection, Colm concluded not to 
molest the old man. 

Thus, then, he parted with Jerry, forming, as he retnmed townward, • 
very ingenious scheme for countermining the plans of which Rowel and 
his brother had made Jerry Clink the instrument. 



CHAPTER n. 

In which Mr. Lupton explains to Colin the story of himself and his lady, 

' When next Colin met the squire, it was ilnder the influence of such 
feelings as scarcely left him at liberty to apeak ; while Mr. Lupton, on 
his part, received him with that quiet, melancholy, though unembarrassed, 
air, which marked emphatically a man upon whom th* force of circum- 
stances has produced a lasting sense of dqection. 

** For. some time past," said he, taking Colin^s hand--^*^ for some tim* 
past, my boy, I have felt that it must come to thia. Ever since the time 
when Ihrovidence so singularly threw it in your power to save me from a 
violent end — and from t^ich a hand too !— I have been as a changed man. 
By that event Heaven seemed to lay, as it were, a palpable finger upon 
my soul, the dint of which is everlasting^ That I should have been so 
saved appears to me a lesson, in which PrQfrij^nce intended at once to 
admonish me of my criminality, and to remin^pe of its mercy." 

Mr. Lupton covered his eyes with his handl'. In a few minutes he 
continued — 

" From that moment I fmreaaw that, sooner ttiktar, you must know 
alL Now you do know all ; and that in such inH^i as to render any 
farther allusion to it needless. The subject is at^eat a painftd one. I 
now acknowled|{e you as m^[Mm; and I confess that a proud, though 
painful, time it is. Save in youra^yod my own, the blood of an ancient 
and honourable family runs m no human veins. You are grown to man- 
hood, and the circumstances which Providence has brought about enable 
me to address you thus without impropriety. But you must be told, my 
boy, that I was the very latt of my race. My father knew it ; he lament- 
ed over it ; but he cherished and guarded me because of it. / know it 
too. With our ideas ef descent, it is the bitterest thought in a man's 
breast to think that here the stream must stop. Anxiety for my life helped 
to brinff my father to th^grave earlier than nature would have caUed 
him ;-^e died whiie yet I was young. Btat before he died, he bound 
me to many one of the members of an opulent family. I did so, and the 
lady he had selected became my wife. There were cireiirastaneee be- 
tween Mrs. Loptoa and myeelf which, while they made her deem heraelf 
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JDost unhappy in her file, left me no lees so in opinion of mine. Years 
passed on, and I was still thb last. Beyond this I need not go. Only 
this I will say, that, under circumstances which the world may deem 
criminal, there may be hidden feelings, and springs of action, which no 
heart knows but his that contains them, and which, through the force of 
perhaps erroneous notions, have become equally strong with right princi* 
pies, and may therefore be received in palliation.*' 

^ With regard to Mrs. Lupton," continued the squire, ^ as I intended 
shortly to introduce you to her, it may be as well to inform you that the 
satisfaction your presence in my house will give must not be judged from 
her reception of you. What it may be I cannot foresee. But it is need- 
ful you should be introduced to her as the heir of Kiddal, before she dies. 
Had she acceded to my wishes years ago — ^had we, as I desired, been 
divorced before vou were bom, this present trouble would never have 
come upon us ; but that proceeding she wholly resisted. And thovgli 
there are circumstances, which might place the power of adopting such 
an alternative in my own hands ; yet, rather than so deeply wound the 
feelings of a woman who loved me, and whom I had loved, I have chosen 
to pass years of unavailing regret, and come to this at last. I have ne- 
glected her, it is true, partly m hopes of inducing her to give way, and 
partly because I had no heart to be a hjrpocrite. But her fault was in 
loving me, when she should have forgotten me. She was my wife, and 
■such she determined to live and die." 

Mr. Lupton subsequently informed Colin, that although the My had, 
during some years past, lived apart from him,. yet that recontly she had 
expressed her intention to return to the old hall, and to pass the follow- 
ing winter there. On that occasion it was purposed that GoUn should 
meet her. 

I should be doinff injustice to my hero were I to disguise the satisfac- 
tion which he could not fail to feel from the prospects that Mr. Lupton 
opened before him. To think that from a poor farmer's boy be should 
thus suddenly have nsen to«the xuik of a squire's son, with die eertainty 
of a great fortune, and such a fine old house as Kiddal Hall. What a ' 
triumph did it not give him over all the paltry and tyrannical souls who 
had made his life miserable. 

These natters 4J)>|V^^ ®'* Colin seized this opportunity to reintro- 
duce the question ssinding old Jerry Clink. 

** With respect to nim," replied Mr. Lupton, <* I am too sensible of bis 
feelings, and the cause of them, to entertain against him any ideas of re- 
taliation. My own security I must provide for ; and so long as that ctt& 
be ensured, I shall take no farther notice df the past. We had better on 
both sides avoid wronging each other any farther." 

Colin expiessed his hopes that everything might yet be aeeommodat^d 
in a manner which would leave all parties the happier for tfaetr forgiveness^ 
end the wiser from the troubles they had undergone. 

^* It is hopeless," answered Mr. Lupton. '* The man whose determi- 
nation to have revenge can so vividly outlive the wear of so many years^ 
is not, I am afraid, of a sufficiently ductile m|tal to be ever formed mto 
a kinder shape. Unless some unforeseen circumstance should come be- 
tween to reverse the present tendency of events, it is to me an evident 
truth, that either that old man or I will eventually prove the death of the 
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This cfj^saon he aifeered in Mich a jnrophetical tone, as left upon ^b& 
mind of hie hearer an imprtetioli which all his own hopes to the contraij 
were insufficient to eradicate. 



CHAPTER m. 

Wherein Peter ycriqnear makes lore to Miss Sowersoft, aad becomes iDr 
▼olred in trouble. — Mr. Palethorpe's reconciUatioa with his mistress. . 

In pursuance of a design which our hero had secretly formed, inTohriiif 
a journey to Sherwood Forest, and' the carrying off of James Wee|drufl^ 
he one afternoon might have been seen wending his way toward hm oUl 
quarters in Bethnal Green. The co-operation of some one, a stranger to 
Jeny, and in whom entire confidence could be plaeed,wa8 imperatively 
required in its execution ; and, in lack of a better man, Colin selected his 
old employer, Mr. Peter Veriquear. 

On arriving at his domicile, our hero foimd that Petier was from home, 
having taken advantage of a fine day to convey his small £imity in the 
cradle-coach to a favourite suburban retreat, for the enjoyment of tea and 
toping, not far fipom the tower at Canonbuiy. 

In this, and similar places about the envhrons of the metropolis, it im 
that on fine warm summer afternoons, especially on Sundays, the 8ho|>- 
tired and counter'tunk inhabitants of the respectable woriting classes ao- 
semble, ostensiblv for the purpose of imbibing what by courte^ is di^ 
nified with the title of fresh air, though wiUi equally as settled an intention 
of mizin^r the said fresh air with bottled stoot, thm X ales, and a pipe or 
two of bird*s-eye. 

As our hero entered the tea-gardens in question, he passed beneath a 
low and long colonnade, the top of which was formed by the projection of 
the second story of the building. Several miniature conveyances for the 
•mall aristocracy of the baby ^neration stood about, and among them 
that identical one on which (>ohn had himself once exercised his abilitieo. 

To the left lay a lawn^'on which some score or t^no of youngsters were 
disporting themselvee m the twilight, while the *' parents and guardians** 
of these small crentry were lolling m certain arbours, made waterproof 
with pitch, which boimded the sides of the green. 

In one of these Celm found the individual of whem be was in search. 
Having communicated to Peter some general idea that his assistance was 
required in a very important enterprise, 

" True," replied Veriquear, "it may be of great consequence to yon ; 
but that, you know, is no business of mine.** 

** But you will be well rewarded afterward,'* replied Colin. 

<* Oh, in that case, it begins to look more like my own afibir tha» 1 
thought. Good pay makes a thin^ a man*s business directly.*' 

And hereupon the matter was discussed in a manner which proved thai, 
upon sufficient reason, Peter could take as much interest in other peopke^ 
business as ever he had taken in his own. 

While Colin sat in discourse with his old omplojer, his attention had 
several times been attractod by a voice in the next aifoour, but which now 
elevated itself to a distinotW audible pitch. 

** Upon my word, those little dears are delightful to look on ! The 
•atisfaction of having children to brinf up--«y, dear !-*4he delight, Mr. 
Palethorpe, of doing exactly as one Uket with them^eading them ae iX 
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were by the nose, symbolically speaking— washing their little backs every 
morning, and feeding them all dayuke a nest of sparrows — oh ! the 
delight of it must be — I hardly know what to call it— but something which, 
in an unmarried state, the imagination can scarcely soar up to. And then 
their tiny voices — ill-tempered people may ctdl it squealing if they please 
^but to a father, I should think, it mast be welcome night and day. It 
is astonishing how happy some people might be, if they did but take some- 
thing of a determination at some time or other of their lives to adopt some 
course with respect to somebody or other, which might — what shall I 
say 1 — I mean, which might lead to something decisive.*' 

** Sartinly, meesis," replied the individual thus addressed, ** I don't 
dispoot all that ; onbf, when a man has a good appetite hisself, and can 
eat most of what's put before him, it seems nateral enough that his chil- 
dren would go and 00 the same, and that would take a httle more main- 
teaning than some of us can exactly ajSTord. I can't see myself how its 
could eo all that length, with a proper eye to our own old age.** 

** I don't mean that !" exclaimed the lady ; *' yon don't understand me. 
I can only say it for myself, that it would be no trouble to me, not a bit 
of it, to sink the whole of myself in the endeavour to raise a prodigy of 
children, that should prove a complete honour to any farm-yud in the 
riding. The pretty dears ! how I should spoil them ! ITgh ! I could 
squeeze their little hearts to pieces, I could !*' 

This rhapsody left Colin no longer in the dark. Mr. Falethorpe vrae 
■gain in London, accompanied by the loving and amiable Miss Sowersoft. 

A capitiil idea at this moment struck our hero. Mr. Peter Veric^aear 
was aheady acquainted with the story of Palethorpe's previous visit to 
town, and had applauded Colin for the part he had taken in punishing that 
poor booby as he deserved. He therefore only required to be informed 
that Palethorpe and his mistress were in the next box, in order, as Colin 
hoped, to be mduced to join him in a lark upon the worthy couple. His 
proposition was this — that Peter should walk into their arbour, sit down 
next to -Miss SowetlM>ft, call for drink, as thou^ he had just arrived, and 
then proceed, accordmg to the best of his abihty, in malonff love to that 
lady, no less to her own eventual disappointment, than to the annoyance 
of the redoubtable Samuel. Veriquear laughed at the notion, but objected 
that to make love to' a lady could not possibly be any business of his. 

** Besides," he added, '* what will Mrs. veriquear say if she should 
happen to catch me, for I expect her up to tea very soon ; and if she 
thaiUd come before the joke is compl Ad, I am afraid she would turn it 
into a regular Whitechapel tragedy." 

" Oh, never heed that !" replied Colin. << 111 be bound to see you safe. 
Go directfy, and do it before the chance be lost. Here, waiter !" and he 
whispered to him to carry a bottle of stout into the next box for his friend. 

In a few minutes Veriquear was sittms beside Miss Sowersoft, while 
Colin peeped through a nick in the boards, and observed all that passed. 

** A fine evening, ma'am," said Peter. 

«» Delightful evenmg, mdeed, sir !" echoed Miss Maria. 

*' Yees, it*s pleasant," added Sammy, who remembered his former ex- 
ploits, and began to fear a thief ; at the same thne he thought it most 
advisable to speak civilly. 

" Admirable places these," contmued Peter, ** for the enjoyment of the 
woifcing-people, who are confined in shops from W6ek*i end to week's end.'* 
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" They are, indeed," said Mist Sowenoft. 

** I should think so," added Palethorpe. 

** And, really," continued the lady, *' I had not the most remote com* 
ception that such places existed." 

<*Then you are strangers here, ma*amt" asked Peter. 

** Quite so, sir !" answered the lady. <* We haTe only been up a few 
days." 

*' I am't a stranger, though," protested Palethorpe ; ** IVe bin afore, 
and know what*s what as well as most folks. He*d be a sharper chap 
than somebody that I see to drop on us." 

Miss Sowerseft here gave Sammy a ntidge, and squeezed her mouth 
into a soTere expression of reprehension. In the meantime Peter looked 
Tery graciously at the lady, who, seemed by no means displeased with his 
attentions, and continued a conversation, in which he prognosticated how 
many sights she would see m London, and how much she would be de- 
lighted before her return : concluding with an obscure hint that it would ,. 
five him much pleasure to point out the objecte best worthy attention, 
liss Sowersoft smirked benignantly, and glanced at Palethorpe with an 
expression which seemed to say that ** somebody might now see .that 
everybody did not think so little of somebody else, as some people were 
apt to imagine." While Palethorpe himsefr grew paler, and began te 
think that his ** meesis" was going to be taken, without farther ceremony, 
altogether out of his hands. 

Encouraged by his auecess, Peter so far increased his attentions m 
fairly to arouse the jealousv of Mr. Palethorpe, who resented the insult 
bv declaring that, as that laay was keeping company with himself, nobodj 
else should speak to her so long as he was by, or else his name was not 
Palethorpe. To. which valiant speech Miss Sowersof^ herself replied by 
informing Sammnr that he was one of those pei^le who seemed as if tb^j jMj 
could neither muLB up their own minds to come to a centrical and deciai*^ ^ 
point themselvesy^nor endure to see anybody else, do the same. A senti- 
ment which Mr. Veriquear rendered still more illtfktrative by declaring 
that the gentleman was like one of those ill-tempered curs that turn up 
their own noses at a bone, but snarl at every other dog that* attempts te 
touch it. ( ^ 

Finding «pen his own " meesis " against him, Sammy^s mettle begaa 
to rise, an4 m demanded to know wh^er Mr. Veriquear meant to call 
him a cur T To which Veriquear replied that he would look still more 
like one if he vtont upon all-feurs# Hereupon Mr. Palethorpe challenged 
his antagonist to a boxing-match upon the green, swearins that he would 
lick him as clean as ever aay man wi|s licked in this world. Peter ridi- 
culed this threat, and begged the gentleman who made it to recollect that 
be was not now in Yorkshire ; informing him still farther that, if he did 
not take particular care, he would lay himself under the unpleasant neces- 
sity of making another appearance at the police-office^ as he had done upcm 
a former occasion. Sammy turned pale ; while Misa Maria seemed as- 
tounded, as she demanded, in a shrill and faint, but earnest voice, 
** whethei he (Mr. Veriquear) knew Mr. Palethorpe and hia calamity." 

" Everybody in London knows him," replied Veriquear ; " and I assure 
you, ma'am, that it is no credit to a respectable fenude to be seen with • 
loan who has rendered himself so notorious." . 
Aliaid thai she bad conioitted hw»U in Iho eyes of the me^polii^ 
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Miss Sowersoft looked upon the unlucky Samuel with momentaij horror, 
and at the same time unconsciously clung for support to the strange hand 
of that poor man's supposed rival. At this interesting part of the scene, 
Mrs. Veriquear, (directed by Master William, whom she had picked up 
on the lawn,) bounced into the box. 

Colin, whose business it was to have prevented this surprise, had been 
80 engaged in spying through a hole, which he had made by poshing a 
knot out of one of the boards, that the appearance of Mrs. Veriquear 
confounded him, especially when he beheld that lady, who instantly de- 
tected hex husband's situation, dart like a fuiy at Miss Sowersoft, and 
pommel away with her fists as might some belated baker, who has the 
largest amount of dough to .knead up within the least possible length of 
.time. Sammy and Veriquear were instantly in arms — the latter endea- 
Touring to restrain his wife, the former, with a chivalrous feeling peculiar 
to himself, striking her upon the face ; while Master William, seeing the 
danger of bis parents, struck up a solo in the biffhest possible key. 

No sooner did Colin perceive the conduct of Sammy than he forsook 
his situation at the peep-hole, and hurrying into the field, laid his old foe 
flat with a well-directed blow. The latter. looked up from his inglorious A 
situation ; and if ever man felt convinced that he was haunted by an evil V 
genius, Mr. Palethorpe felt so on this occasion, and that his evil genius 
was Colin Clink. 

A regular mel^e now ensued, during which Mrs. Teriquear's cap was 
■ent into the air, like a balloon. The back of the aibour was driven out, 
and Mr. Veriquear, locked in the arms of Miss Sowersoft, fell through 
the opening into that beautiful piece of water which has its local habita- 
tion opposite the west side of Canonbury Tower. 

The sudden appearance of several policemen put an end to the sport. 
Colin and Sanmiy were seized, and attempted to be hurried off; but as 
Apither had any particular reasons for desiring a situatkm in the watch- 
Souse, the^ contrived db far to accommodate matters as to be allowed to 
go each his separate way. 

Our hero's first step was to see to the safety of his friend. He and 
Miss Sowersoft. had aheady been fished out by the spectators. The 
latter-named of the two was conveyed into the tavern, and put to bed, 
while the former was induced, at the representation of Colin, to walk 
rapidly home with the enri^ed Mrs. Veriquear on his arm, our hero him- 
self undertaking charge of the young Veriquears, and drawing them in 
the basket-coach behin^. # 

Z Peter Veriquear naturally enough employed the whole time occupied 
in their journey by explaining the adventure ; a statement which Colin so 
far corroborated, as to leave Mrs. Veriquear convinced of her husband's 
innocence. 

As to the appearance of the worthy couple in town withm so short a 
time of Mr. Palethorpe's former expedition, it is to be accounted for upon 
the same principle as are many otner matters of equal importance ; that 
is, accordmff to a certain principle of curiosity, which is supposed to exist 
pretty largely in every human breast, but especially in the bosoms of the 
fair. 

During the first day or two afler her discovery of Sammy's frail nature, 
•Be betook herself, as far as the duties of the farm would allow, to the 
•olitude of her own b«d-chamber i whore» in all pcobibiUty» she wq^t 
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regretfully orer the depravity of human nature. For some weeks Mr. 
Pmlethoxpe lived as though he lived not. To her, at least, he was dead ; 
she saw him not, heard him not, knew him not. When he spoke his Toic9 
passed her t^ like the wind : when he whistled she heeded it no more 
than the whistling of a key-hole. Meantime Samuel ate and drank un- 
heeded, and with a degree of violence which seemed to say that by these- 
means he meditated a novel species of suicide. If so, however, the thin^^ 
foiled in its e£fect So far from entering at death's door, he seemed every 
day to get farther off. While Miss Maria pined, he grew fatter, redder, 
and more robustious. The contrast, at length, became unendurable ; aiid 
from mere spite she at last began to speak to him again. 

From a sulky exchange of words, this happy pair at length proceeded 
to a certain reluctant but animated discourse, m which explanation, re- 
proaches, and deprecatiotf, were abundantly resorted to. She accused ; 
ne apologized and regretted, and at length she forgave, and Mr. Palethoipv 
had the satisfaction of finding himself restored to favour, and his mistressVi 
arms. 

I have said that Miss Sowersoft's curiosity was extreme. When 
Sammy detailed to her all the wonders of his expedition, her nropensity 
could not be restrained. She, too, must see London. Accordingly, th« 
tour was agreed upo», and hence their appearance at thd time and place 
in question. 

Returning to our hero, it may now be stated that, before Mr. Clink took 
his departure from Mr. Veriquear's, a plan was arranged between himself 
and Peter for carrying his important design into immediate execution. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Introduces certain new efaaracters upon the stage, and among them 
real heroine of this history. Besides containing a lore-etory far supe: ' 
the last. 

While the loves of Miss Sowersoft and Mr. Palethorpe yet leave their 
tender impress on the mind, let me take advantage af the opportunity to 
mention another delicate matter which has been making some progress, 
although no allusion has been hitherto made to it. 

Notwithstanding the little amours in which our hero has been engaged, 
it must have been evident that the opportunity which promised the most 
appropriate match for him had not yet arrived. Toward Fanny, it i» 
true, he had never entertained ad^ love, nor profisssed any ; on that un- 
fortunate girl herself lay all the pain of having nourished an affection for 
one who was insensible of it ; while, with respect to Miss Wintlebury, 
not only had she herself withdrawn Irom his knowledge, but the altered 
circumstances in which he was j^ed by Mr. Lupton could scarcely fail 
to influence him in his decisions upon this important point. 

While in this uncertainty, Mr. Lupton had taken an opportunity of in- 
troducing him to one Mr. Henry Calvert, a ffentleman of fortune, residing 
in the suburbs of London, and in whose haiiiy he soon found — as his 
fiather had secretly desired — a companion much afler the heart of any 
young man of sense and sensibility. This was Miss Jenny Calvert, the 
youngest of two sisters, and within a year or two of his own age. Well- 
educated, sensible, and cood-tempered, she was one of those creatures 
who, as they grow up^ become miGOiiKxmtly^ the lifo and light of the 
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Jioasehold. To whom purentt , brothers, and sisters-'-all imtmctirely look 
up ; one of those happy things that would be most missed if taken away ; 
bat who was least felt while present, save in the quiet and eentle sense 
of unobtrusive hi^piness which her presence ever occasioned. She was 
sufficiently tall to give dignity to an elegant figure, while a brilliant com- 
plexion, associated with hair and eyes tff a hue which nature had coloured 
in admirable correspondence, gave no fairer a representation exteriorly 
than the soul within deserved. 

Miss Jenny had seen our hero but few times before she became con- 
scious that, happy as she was, she might yet be happier. Up to this time 
she had never dreamed of love beyond the circle of her own home : now 
ahe felt that loveable creatures exist out in the world, that the heart is 
capable of other affection than that of parents, sisters, and brothers : and 
that such may become too necessary to its happiness, ever to be happy 
without it. 

Her family lived in that quiet retirement which sought not the excite- 
ment of company to enable them to get throdgh life without ennui. A 
tasteful home afibrded them higher pleasures than the conventional affec- 
tations of happiness which occupy so much of that class in which they 
might have shone conspicuous. But Mr. Calvert was too much a man of 
mind to precipitate his family^into the whirl of fachionable life. At the 
risk of having his daughters neglected, and his sons regarded as '* unlike 
what one expects young men would be,*' he preferred to all other plea- 
•ures that pure domestic training, and quiet attention to his estate, which 
never fails to produce real happiness. Hence, his daughters had never 
been carried to market, neither had his two sons any knowledge of those 
Tices which, thoeeh they might have added to their character as young 
men of spirit, could not have done them credit on any other account. 
- This happy family found abundant recreation in an admirably selected 
Mbrary, as well as amusement in an extensive earden, which enclosed the 
-^^-'fcoiise on three sides, and threw a quiet air of English comfort over the 
scene. 

With such a man, and in a family with such an attraction, it is not to 
be wondered at that Colin soon f6und himself happier than ever. 

Happiness, however, especially in love, seems, like sunlight in the 
world, as too bright to endure without intervals of shade. Not long had 
Colin and Jenny been acquainted ; they had just learned to speak confi- 
dingly, and to tell each other those thoughts wnieh before had been stifled, 
when our hero was astonished to find in the behaviour of Mr. Calvert a 
marked difference from that which hitherto he had pursued toward him. 
It was not less kind, but seemed marked by regret, as though the bosom 
in which it originateid felt like that of a friend, who knows that he tnuH 
part*-not that he wishes to do so. Miss Jenny, too, seemed downcast. 
And sometimes, when her father chanced to oateh a glance of her coun- 
tenance, he would find those pretty eyes wet, as if the well-spring within 
would overflow in spite of her. Did he ask what was the matter, she 
smiled, and replied, ** Nothijog ;*' but instantly would leave the room, thus 
telling there toat something, though somethmg not to be told. 

These things, it was observed by Colin, first occurred after Mr. Lupton 
and Mr. Calvert had had an interview ; during vrhioh, he now felt little 
doubt, his union with Jenny had been discossed. 

8(iU it was not easy to imagine the cause of this diflsiimiw .AU ^^ 
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he knew was, that all the family, with the exeeption of Roger CalTerl^ 
even Jenny heraelf-— and that was wont of tU— conducted themselves in 
a manner which left little doubt that some cause appeared to render the 
continuance of his acquaintance with the young lady unadvisahle. Still 
there was no offensive carriage from any party. 

One day, as he was ramblii^ whh Roger, the most open-hearted friend 
he had in the family, Colin mentioned the subject, and ventured to ask 
the oaose of this coldness. 

^ Perhaps," replied Roger, ** I am not doing right by telling you — 
though, for my own part, I think you ought to know. But, since you re- 
quire me to name the reason, I wilL Mark, however, that I do not agree 
in the opinion ; nor do I see bow we, at all events, ought to visit the sine 
of the fathers upon the children."' 

Conviction flashed on Colin's mind. His cheek became pale, then red ; 
he would have burst into tears had not his pride forbidden. 

** I told you,'^ continued Roger, ** that I did not know whether it was 
right to tell you ; but I am no keeper of secrets. Frankly I tell you, it 
is owing to the story of your birth, which your father told to mine some 
days ago, with all he meant to do for you, that there might be no misun- 
derstanding between the families. My father and mother like you ; as 
for myself, I thmk yea .a good>hearted fellowi and should have no objection 
to your wedding Jenny ; but their notions are not mine. I assure you it 
is nothing else ; for though such a match would be equal to anything 
Jenny could expect, as Mr. Lupton volunteered tf) give you a handsome 
fortune ; yet, with than, especially with my mother, it is a sort of matter 
of conscience, which cannot readily be overcome. Yet it is the source 
of a deal of grief to them, especially as Jenny seems to have taken a liking 
to you. However, I can only say this, that if / were in your place,An2 
in love with any young lady, I would make up my mind to have her, and . 

HAVE H«B I WOULD." 

In this strange speech Colin saw at once the cause of all his fear, com- 
bined with somethmg which yet inspired hope. Surely he couhl not fail 
with perseverance, and the assistance of such a spirited auxiliary as Roger. 

That same night, as he was on the eve of departure for the liberation 
of Woodruff^ our hero obtained an interview with the lady of his heart. 
It was about eight in the evening, when this unhappy couple walked along 
the garden, in view of Mr. Calvert's house. It was a soft, autumnal night ; 
while an increasing moon seemed to sail, like a lone wreck, among white 
and billowy clouds. Jenny leaned more lovingly, he thought, upon hie 
arm than ever ; and during some minutes they paced to and fro, without 
either venturing to speak. At length that meaning silence became insup- 
portable. Colm stopped, and bent his face earthward, as he said, 

*< Youpg lady, there is no farther occasion for disguise. I luiow all. 
We must part — and for ever. I am thought unworthy of you ; but I 
will not render myself so by persisting in attentions which even she to 
whom they are offered thinks proper to reject." 

<' Oh ! no— do not say so !" exclaimed Miss Calvert. ^ It is not so^ 
indeed !" 

" I speak," replied Colin, '* from what I have seen. I Jbvs— I do love 
yoo. The rest you know as well as I." 

** In truth," answered Jenny, " I know nothing. Only a few days aga 
I thought we were so happy, and now—." A flow of tean told the ptin« 
fol difference between then and now. 
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'* Yon know nothing 1*' dMmmded Golin. 

^ Notbinff, I aasore yon," antwered hit conqMUikm. 

•* Theh why ahan me 1** 
, *< My father," sobbed the lady, <* told me I mnat foiget yon.'* 

* And you will do so V 
* *« I mast try^ for it is my duty.'* 

"But will you 1 — can you 1" 

'* Oh ! if you lore me, do not ask me. I ought not to sajr it. But I 
feel-^yes, dear Colin, I feel that what they demand is impossible." 

If ever the reader has been in Ioto, be or she most bs aware that a 
climax of feeling of the kind described is not arrived at without involving 
ulterior consequences of a physical nature, which philosophers designate 
by the verb to kits. It must, therefore, be understood that no sooner hid 
Miss Calvert expressed the sentiments here recorded, than our hero, with 
becomin? alacnty, converted that verb into a substantive. This experi- 
ment had never been tried between them before ; but as Colin made it 
a rule to act according to the proverb that *^ what b worth doing, is worth 
doing well," I am happy in having to record that it perfectly succeeded. 
Declarations of eternal attachment were afterward repeated, and vowe 
of love made, such as Diana, who was listening ov«r their heads, hath sel* 
dbm heud excelled. Mr. Clink and the Udy fiimhiall^ tore themselves 
asunder, with the understanding that neither wouU>«ver love another so 
long as the moon continued to shine or the seasons to change. 



CHAPTER V. 

Relates one of the best adventures in whvch Colin Clink has yet signaliaed 

himself. 

, The son was setting behind the westward extreme of Sherwood forest. ; 
when Jerry Clink, silent and alone, might have been seen sitting by the 
door of a sort of half hut, half cavern, in a dell, down in the heart of the 
waste, for below those horizontal lines of light that now only tinged the 
tops of the higher hills. B^ his side stood a pitcher containing his fovou- 
rite compound, and out of ms mouth ascended in spires the smoke of the 
immortal herb ; beside him lay a heap of bright purple heath, which be 
had cut during the day. The old man looked the personification of soU* 
tary enjoyment ; a beine to whom cloud and mountain were as friends. 
SoutHde had no pain for nim ; day no pleasures, nor night 9xq fears. The 
crow that flew overhead would caw as it cast an eye downward, and saw 
him below ; and the cuckoo utter his notes from the tree closest upon his 
habitation. He never molested them, but seemed, as it were, a part of 
the wild nature around him. A tame jackdaw, that hopped and chattered 
about his dwelling, was the only sound he heard there, save only one< 
human voice, that sometimes cried in complaint or pain from a part of the 
cavern behind— that of James Woodruff. 

As Jerry sat thus, sipping, smdung, or talking to his saucy jackdaw, 
which had now perched itself on the point of one of his toes, the figure of 
a man, half seen among the heath, appeared at a distance, winding a 
devious path among the irregularities of the ground ; anon ha would 
stand still, and look atound, as though irresolute which course to pursue. 
Jerry watched a long time, but at length lost sight of him, owing to the 
famken natve of tfa« earth, lod the appnMch of niilkl. Aa dMrknesa fell 
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upon the world, Jerry retired into his hat : and btTing lit an oO lamp, whieft 
shed as mnch li^t as might haye been comptMed within the circamferenc« 
of a tolerably sized table, he sat down, with a huge pair of spectacles on, 
lo the perusal of apparently the only book on the [uremises. Well nigh 
had he read himself to sleep when the phenomenon of a rap at the door 
was heard. 

Were some learned eentleman meditating in his stady, suddenly to 
ivceiTe a clont beside the head from an unseen hand, he could not start 
with more abruptness than did Jeriy, on hearing that unusual summons. 
Throwing the ooor wide open, he beheld the spare figure of a man before 
him. 

" Well ! what do you want here V gruffly demanded Jerry. 

** I'm lost in themest," replied the stranger ; **and should thank yoa 
to direct me elsewhere, or give me shelter.'' 

** No !" interrupted Jeny, '* I shall have nobody here." 

And he was about to shut the door in Mr. Peter Yeriquear's (ace, had 
not that gentleman made it his business to clap his foot against it : Jerry 
flew into a towering passion, and with a fearful oath threatened to run his 
knife throng him if ne did not giTe way immediately. Peter replied that 
he had no mtention to a£&ont him, or to force himself into the house of 
any man who did not think it his duty to admit him ; but at the same time 
he appealed to him as a Christian to give him shelter. Jeny denied that 
he was a Christian, and swore that no man should ever cross his threshold 
— especially at that time of night. Saying which, he kicked Mr. Yeri- 
quear's shins, and set him dancing an original hornpipe of his own com- 
position, while old Clink slammed to the door, and bolted it. 

Here seemed an end to be put to the stratagem of which Mr. Yeriquear 
was deputed to carry out the first part. The plan had been, that Peter 
should introduce himself to Jerry as a travelling merchant who had lost 
himself. That he should contrive to learn the localities of the place ; 
and durinff the nisht, while Jerry was asleep, open the door to Colm and 
Roger Calvert, who should be waiting not far off, in readiness to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity at once to secure old Jerry, and effect the 
liberation of James Woodruff without disturbance. But as Jerry's can* 
tion had rendered this design ineffective at its commencement, Peter had' 
no other course to pursue but to wait in the neighbourhood of the cottage 
until such tune as bis confederates should come up, and other modes of 
operation be devised. " 

Accordingly he selected as comfortable a spot as the ground would 
admit within sight of the hut, where he crouched among the heath, and 
waited until at length be heard some village church-clock strike twelve. 
In the stillness it se«med as though that sound might have been heard 
across an infinite space ; but it was the more welcome to Peter*8 ears ae 
the signal time which had been a^^eed upon for the appearance of his 
associates. Shortly he discerned mdiatinctly two figures cautiously ap- 
proaching, and apparently on the look-out for their preconcerted signal. 
Peter arose, and advanced to meet them. It was with some difficulty at 
first he prevented their retreating, as thinking they were discovered ; but, 
having contrived to make himself known, they approached, and heard with 
dismay the story of his ineffectual attempt to get admitted within Jeny*s 
cottage. ' 

Ui^er these circumstances, how to get in Without disturbing the inmttt 
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^i»E8 the (|iie«tioti. They bad eontid on a ticklish enterprise, and to remain 
in the neighbonihood lonff might excite so much suspicion as would render 
their, efforts nugatory. It was not, therefore, advisable to delay ; while 
the daring spirit ipcident to young men incited them to an attempt^ which 
the more eober Veriquear considered rash in the extreme. 

The bnt which Jerry inhabited being bnilt up at, and partly within> th\B 
mouth of a rock-hole, its roof reached scarcely so high as the ground be- 
hind, while a chimney of wood and clay rose some twelve inches above 
it at one end. Having taken as accurate observation as the dariuess of 
the nigh; would permit, Colin proposed that all three should descend the 
chimney — himself taking the lead — with as much eilence as possible, in 
order to surprise the old man while asleep. This d«Da, a light was to be 
procured ; and either by promises, threats, or seardiy the place in which 
poor Woodruff was imprisoned could then be discovered. Although Mr. 
Veriquear at first objected that it was a sweep's business, n^t his, to go 
down chimneys, yet he eventually agreed to Golin's proposition, on the 
condition that himself should be the last to descend, in order that the 
chimney might be swept, and his clothes saved for him by those who 
went before. 

Accordingly our hero, as a preliminary caution, crept upon the inoas- 
nrown roof, and placing his head over the top of the chimney, listened. 
The light and fire, according to Peter's statement, had long been put oat, 
but th^ air of the funnel was yet hot and sulphureous. It would be a 
stifling undertaking to get down ; although the shortness of the distance 
to the fire-place promised but a brief continuance to the struggle. As 
Colin attentively listened he distinctly heard old Jerry snoring ; and at 
every inspiration growling not unlike some jealoas bull-dog when just 
aroused to the consciousness that his master's property is about to be 
invaded. Still he listened. — Could it be 1 Yes, distinctly he haaxd the 
▼olce of 

** A soul that prayed in agony, 
MUerere Domme/** 

He heard in that awful midnight silence the whisperings of poor Wood- 
mff to his Grod, for freedom, and for patience until that freedom came I 
That sound wrought upon his brain like madness ; it nerved him doubly 
for his enterprise, and urged him to effect bis object or perish in the at- 
tempt. His sense of justice overcame every other consideration ; and 
all the anticipated delij^hts of his future life, when, with Jenny Calvert 
as a happy wife by his side, he should perhaps walk the lord of Bramleigh 
manor, vanished before the determination to set poor Fanny's father free, 
or die. 

Having arranged with his companions that they should follow, and 
taken off his- boots to prevent noise, he crept cautiously into the chimney. 
Afier considerable trouble, and many pauees in order to assure himself 
that Jerry continued in slumber, Colin landed with his feet one on each 
side the fire-place, and thence stealthily crept down upon the floor. The 
whole place seemed as dark as though he had been sightless ; and every 
movement required to be made with that slowness and care as should 
render noise impossible even in case he should meet with any obstacle 
in his endeavours to gain the open portion of the apartment Woodruff's 
voice was now still. Perhaps he had sunk to the silence of despair, un- 
thinking that Providence haa that moment sent him a deliverer. 

17 
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' But, thovgli Colin heard nothing of Mr. Woodruff, the hasy tongae <lf 
old Jerrf began to prate in his sleep unconnected words against some 
one who bad offended him, that turned our hero cold with wrror. Had 
Jerry been awake, and uttered such knowingly, little would it haye 
affected him. But asleep — the body in its time of rest, jabbering thus 
of horrors ; it seemed as though some evil spirit was speaking, through 
the mouth of a corpse, the language of a dariier world. 

As he stood thus listening, Colin found that his friend Roger had reached 
the hearthstone. GradualW they groped their way, directed by the nasal 
music which the old man played, close to his bed-side, without disturbing 
him. Scarcely were they so stationed ere a noise in the chimney, loud 
enough to have wakened the seven sleepers, frightened old Jerry from his 
pillow. In a clumsy attempt to make his descent, Peter had so far lost 
all foothold that nothing remained to support him but his hands, by which 
be hung from the chimney- top. This, not being of sufficient material to 
support so weighty a personage, gave way at once. Peter fell with his 
feet plump into the ashes, which flew up in a cloud that almost choked 
him, while a Tery uncomfortable quantity of rubbish fell upon his head 
from the funnel- top. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell two circumstances at the same 
moment ; or I should have informed my reader before, that simultaneously 
with the fall of Mr. Yeriquear was the up-spnnging of Jerry Clink. With 
the sudden and desperate energy of a giant, with which the circumstance 
of bein^ so awakened supplied him, he leaped from his bed ; and in all 
pobabihty would have been the next instant on bis feet, had it not hap- 
pened that the suddenness of his sprii^ allowed him not time to recollect 
a heavy beam, which projected above iiim. Against this he chanced to 
Strike his head with a violenee that sent him back insensible before hie 
lips had power to utter a cry. Osr adventurers immediately proceeded 
to take advantage of the circumstance. 

Peter Yeriquear still stood within the grate, ready to ascend again in 
case his disaster had rendered such a step advisable ; but as his feet had 
stirred up the ashes, Colin observed a few live coals yet glimmering at 
the bottom. These he contrived to blow into sufficient heat to light a 
piece of half-burnt stick that chanced to lie on the hearth ; and in the 
next moment the io6m was illuminated. The first step was to light a 
candle on the tal^e, the next to see to the security of old Jerry. Peter 
now descended from his situation, considerably shaken, though otherwise 
unhurt, the only complaint he made being that it was the builder's business 
to have constructed the chimney-top more solidly, and then it would 
never have been any concern of his to have tumbled down it. 

On proceeding to the bed our hero found Jerry lyinff with his white 
hair covered with blood, and himself senseless. Under all circumstances, 
there was no time to be thrown away. He left, therefore, his friend 
Roger and Mr. Yeriquear to patch the old man's head with his own shirt, 
at the same time instructing them to secure him the moment he might 
revive, while he himself went in search of the den where Woodruff was 
confined. As &e best guide to this, he demanded in a loud voice, 

" Mr. Woodruff !-^where are youl — where are you V* 

Theie was no reply. Again he repeated the words, but in a state of 
feelmg which left him almost unconscioas of all he said. 

** Here— here I am !*' at length wae answered, in a melaneholy tone. 
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from a pliee hx back, and •|q[)aiently beyond a door of Mnall dimen« 
•ioDs, fastened into the rock, and bound with iron* 

Colin flew to the spot The door was as fast as the rock it was built 
in. He strove to burst it, but with as little effect as rain might bcNit 
against a precipice. Almost in a phrensy of excitement he rushed back, 
and searched the whole cottage for the key. He found it under Jerry's 
pillow. That strange being was still insensible, and had much the appea- 
rance of a corpse. 

Colin hastened again to the door — he inserted the key — he iucued it. 
A damp sweat stood upon hie brow. He dashed the door open, and 
beheld James Woodruff standing with his hands chained together bef^e 
him. 

** Ton are free !" cried Colin, almost hysterically — '' You are free l** 

Poor James looked at him doubtfully, and replied, 

'* Do not play with me. It is cruel to trifle with sorrow like mine.** 

** You are free !" a^n cried Colin. '* Come forth ! — ^you are free L** 

James looked at him as though those deep black eyes would pierce 
his very soul, and asked, 

"Isit— isitTBUBr» 

" It is !** exclaimed Colin. 

Poor Woodruff placed his hand upon his forehead, as though those 
words had planted insanity where reason was before. When he removed 
it again, his eyes were fixed on Colin. He staggered toward him with 
the feebleness of a child^r-etretched out his arms-^strove to speak-— 
failed — strove a second tine, and a second time he found no words. 
At last he tkrUkidi as might a woman, and fell, on bis face in a swoon. 

It would be unnecessary to detail the oircumstances that afterward 
took place. 8ufliceit to state, that Mr. Woodruff was raised, and placed 
on the bottom of Jerry Clink's bed ; that a bottle of the old maa's Ge- 
neva was discovered in a cuj^board, and brought forth, in order that a 
portion of it might be applied in the restoration of the poor captive. 

This purpose achieved, Mr. Woodniff sat up, and looking wildfy about 
him, agam asked doubtfully if it really were true that he;was free 1 Our 
hero eagerly assured him that he was among friendly who would take 
care that no harm should again befall him. lie remmded him that he 
himself was that same Colin Clink who had once before concerted a plan 
for his escape ; entreated him to be calm ; gave him the fullest assurances 
that all his troubles were now at an end, and that he shonkl be conveyed 
to a plaee where his enemies should never touch him again. But poor 
James still seemed incredulous — ^lost in uncertainty, and scarcely decided 
whether to believe his senses, or to conclude that they had eonspired with 
evil men to persuade him mto the belief of a state which had no real ok* 
istence. Colin informed him that the villain Rowel, his brother-in-law» 
was now in prison, so that nothing was to be feared from that quarter : 
while his friends would not only secure the liberty he at present possessed, 
but take steps to recover everything of which he and his daughter had 
been, during so long a period, dispossessed. At the name of bis daugh- 
ter James started— for the memory of her had not before, frem over- 
ezcitement, awakened in his mind ; but when he heaii her balne» tears 
gushed, from his e|es, and he sobbed convulsively. 
^ Colin knew that this passion wouki give rebef, and therefore let his 

ears flow on. 
\ 
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Metntime, measures were adopted for an immediate eracuation of te 
premises. The night was advancing, and every advantage ought to be 
takiM oi the darkness. The chain was soon knocked ofi, while Jeny** 
k^g coat — that identical garment which we have seen him parcbase in 
liw Goeweil Road — ^was forced on the late prisoner's back, in order to 
enabto him to resist that open air to which he was now eo anaccustomed. 
- It must not be sapposed that during this time old Jeiry bad been ne- 
glected. While precautions to prevent any violence onhwiacovery were 
carefoUy adopted, his condition yet demanded attention. ■ Every means 
had been nsed to bring him to a state v( aensibility, and at length their 
efforts had the desired effect. The old man opened his eyes, at 'first 
gradually, but at length tamed them in piercing scrutiny on the people 
aboDt him. When be saw Veriquear, who held firmly one of his feet 
down upon the mattrass, the self-same stranger he had that night turned 
from his door — ^when be beheld his own grandson standiajT at his head, 
and James Woodruff himself sitting free at the foot of the bed — then 
old Jerry made an effort to get up ; but the exertion caused his wound 
to burst out afresh— ^he fell back, deeply cursing all around him, and be- 
came again insensible. 

Whatever might be CoHn's opinion of the old man's deserts, it was 
not by any means in accordance with his feelings to leave him in this 
state alone, whatever advantages it might afford him for making a safe 
retreat. He therefore begged Roger and Veriquear to use their utmost 
exertions in restoring him to permanent consciousness before they took 
their departure. Accordingly, after some trouble, he was a second time 
brought round ; and when in a fit state te be questioned, Colin told him 
what their purpose had been, and demanded to know whether, if they left 
him at liberty, he would agree neither to follow, nor to give any alarm 1 
— H>bserving at the same time, that nnlesa he yvould consent to this, he 
should find himsdf under the necessity qf tyine him down to his own 
bedstead, and so leaving him. On this, Jerry feu to cursing in a manner 
truly fearful,' and deciaied that he would follow them wherever they 
went, as long as he had strength. Nay, he declared that, if possible^ he 
would track their footsteps as a spirit, after his body had draped dead, 
as it might do, npon the road. 

Finding arsoment useless, Colin at length determined to set out, tmst- 
ing to the okf man's bodily condition for security against pursuit, without 
restoring to any coercive measures for detaining him. 

Acco^ingly, a short time found Mr. Woodruff and his three firiends 
on the forest, tracking their way in the dark, northward ; while Jeny 
Clink, in a state bordSring on deliriam, rolled himself out of bed after 
their departure, with a resolution to make his way up to the house ef 
Rowel's brother, and give the alarm. 



CHAPTER VI. 

; ** Whithsb are we bound 1" demanded Woodruff. 

^To Kiddal Hall. My father, Mr. Lupton, charged me, in case we 
succeeded, to convey you there. I have provided a vehicle at a village 
over the forest : the moment we reach it, fear will be at an mid." 
. The niffht was dark, but clear aiKl fissh. A healthy breeie swept 
•cross, and sighed through the trees. 
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** How I thank Heaven for this >" exclaimed Woodruff, " and you, 
friendly strands, whom I can never compensate, for the delight I feel 
in this liberty is beyond estimation.'* 

He stretched his hands to heaven, and sank upon his knees, whSe car 
friends stood silently by until he had ponred out his heart in thsokftihiiat. 
Fearful of lingering, Colin used his inflnraee to vge him onward, or he 
would have remained in this ecstasy of adoration. Accustomed to darik- 
ness, the nigii^. enited him ; individual flowers and leaves, which to his 
companions were fused into maseee, he could see with septxate distinct- 
ness } he plucked them with Um eager delight of a child. 

This excitement and the oiiMBUtomed exertion overcame him, after 
they bad traversed two or three miles, and, notwithstanding his endea- 
▼ours. Woodruff became incapable of proceeding. Under these circum- 
stances, Calvert and Veriquear volunteered to carry him, a task which 
they perfomwd, while Colin lingered behind to ascertain whether old 
Jerry had contrived to give any alarm. 

This precaution proved not needless. As he crouched down, to bring 
the ground into a line hotizontal with the sky, so as to enable him to 
detect whatever objects might present themselves, he fancied he beheld 
moving figures. Hereupon Colin requested his friends to hurry forward, 
while he remained to reconnoitre. His suspicion proved just. The 
figures rapidly advanced, until he could distinctly discern five men, one 
of whom he instantly recognised as Jerry. He was exclaiming pae- 
sionately, calling down imoMcations on his own head, for havine disabled 
him from foUowmg with the expedition which otherwise he cotild have 
used. His doubts satisfied, Colin had nothing to do but hurry his com- 

Knions onward. This, however, their burden in part prevented ; and 
r. Woodruff became excited to an extreme, and besged of them rather 
to let him be killed in resisting, than ever again see those horrible walls. 
Every effort was made to pacify him ; but hie long-lost liberty was now 
»o dear, that the thought of being a second time deprived of it made him 
tremble like an infant 

As the pursuing party gained upon them, CoHb recommended that they 
ahoold turn aside among the brush-wood, until the others should have 
passed ; they soon found harbour beneath an elm, that bent down from 
a bank, at the foot of which lay a pool collected from the rains. While 
silently standing there, the parties approached, and the voice of Jerry 
could distinctly be heard, as he swore that he thought his skull was 
broken ; while his discourse in other respects seemed to bespeak a dis* 
ordered mind. 

How the circumstance happened Colin never could distinctly ascertain ; 
but scarcely were they congratulating themselves on the success of their 
stratagem, when a loud cry from Jerry Clink, accompanied by a wild rush 
upon them, announced their discovery. Mr. Woodruff had been seated 
against the bank, and belen him the friends now stood, resolved to de- 
fend him to the last. A illMneadous scufiie ensued, during which Cal* 
vert and Veriquear conducted themselves gallantly, and severely drubbed 
three of the assailanU. Jerry, half firantio, yelled like a savage, till, in 
the confusion, the old man received from some unrecognised hand, whe- 
ther friend or opponent was never known, another blow, which completed 
the worit the former had left undone. He was seen to stand a momenti 
as though stunned : he tried to ntter a corse upon him who had stnict( 

17* 
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the blow ; bat exhausted luitare refaied the prompting of that aartLOB 
•pint ; his tongae saok for erer silenced, and old Jeiry dropped suddeiuf 
upon his back — dead ! This event put a termination to the engaeemont. 
The body of Jernr was carried off by his associates) and those tuey had 
attacked were len to pursue their journey. 

In due time the party arrived at the Tillage, where the vehicle was pro- 
vided, and they were driven off to the hall. 

As for old Jerry, a coroner*s inquest was sobsec^uently held over his 
body, when the facts of his having met his death m the manner abore 
described being clearly established, the usual verdict was returqed. Hie 
corpse was committed to the ground, and the matter gradually subsided 
nntd it became forgotten. 

• Mr. Lupton was at the hall when the party arrived. There was also 
awaiting Mr. Colin a letter from Miss Jenny, which went far to destroy 
that pleasure which else he could not have failed to experience from the 
success of the enterprise. But, before this be commented ciB» it is.nece»> 
•ary to record certain other little matters. 

The story of Woodruff's liberation soon became known ; and ae 
KowePs imprisonment had created no little sensation, the {Mresence of so 
important a character excited universal attention. 

Colin caused a messenger to be despatched to Fanny Woodruff, for 
the purpose of informing her of the arrival of her father at the squire's 
mansion, and to appoint an hour when her meeting "with him should take 
place, it being deemed advisable to allow some time to elapse befiwe that 
meeting was permitted. 

• To recapitulate the circumstances attendant oa thai meeting forms xim 
part of my design. It is enough to. state, that thi feelings of each wea» 
wrought op. to the extreme; and that night scarcely separated thenir 
without tears. 

Some time after, when the condition of all oarties would allow of it 
without pain, an entertainment upon a large scale was given at the hall, 
at which every one of the individuals most interested were present, be> 
sides a number of the neighbouring gentry, whose sympathies had been 
aroused in that story of persecution of which Mr. Woodruff had been the 
victim. 

On this occasion it was that the blunt and honest Roger Calvert first 
became acquainted with Fanny Woodruff. They were sufficiently near 
the same age to constitute, in that respect, a proper match. Fanny was 
by no means deficient in personal attractions, which were rather height- 
ened than depreciated, by the delicate character her features had assumed 
since she made the pamful discovery that the affection she had felt for 
Colm would never be returned. Grief and anxiety had spiritualized her 
looks, and attached a degree of interest to her 'appearance which it did 
not possess before ; while the devotedness with which she watched her 
&ther conspired to stamp, both her person and character with those re- 
quisites which recommend to the love of the discerning. 

While Roger tarried at the hall, he had firequent opportunities of ire- 
Biarking her character. So favourably did these interviews affect his 
sensitive bosom, that it soon became evident he meditated liming his 
twigs to catch the pretty bird. And though at the outset Fanny exhibit* 
ed a reluctance to be wooed, yet at length her heart relented ; she found, 
perhapa^in tht disposition of Roger a bettei 'substitute fox C<^ thaa the • 
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chance of a thousand miffht ffive her : as those, two gentlemen weie by 
■D means opposite to ea<£ other. A reason this for Ustening with more 
mt\y favour to his suit than she could have done to that of another. At 
the same time she heard Colin express himself in such terms of his friend, 
as could not fail to have considerable idfluence in predisposing her in his 
.fiivoor. Then, too, there was that strongest tie, gratitude for the part 
he had taken in restorioff a parent whom she htul lost. This amour 
caused Mr. Calvert to prolong bis stay considerably ; combined as it was 
vnth the solicitations of Mr. Lupton, who would not think of permitting 
80 early a departure to the son of one of his dearest friends. 

Fanny, it is almost unnecessary to relate, had declined the duties of 
Sylvester^s house. The leisure thus afforded was taken advantage of by 
Roger, whose attentions to his daughter were marked by Mr. Woodruff 
with pleasure, that gentleman feeling that no reward in his power to be- 
stow could ever return the service rendered him. Still the greatest ia 
bis power to give, had he possessed worlds, would, in his estimation, have 
been the hand of so dear a child, with such a portion as woukl place hei 
in ease for life. 

Thus sanctioned by the smiles of her father, it is no wonder that her 
estimation for Roger daily grew more favourable, until at length she 
fairly yielded to receive him as an accepted lover. 

With respect to Colin's mother, our hero seized the earliest opportu- 
nity to wait upon her with the assurance of his present happiness, as well 
as to convey to her a present of two hundred pounds. Mrs. Clink ex« 
pressed herself in terms of satisfaction, but informed him that, at she 
could never enjoy a opN>ther*s highest delight and be a witness of her 
child's prosperity, it would be more congenial to her feelings to carry into 
•xecution a design she had formed of retiring to a distant part of the coun- 
try, where, out of si^ht of all who might be to heri at she to them, a cause 
of unpleasant reflection, she could quietly past the remaining portion of 
lier lijfe in humble endeavours to atone for the great error of her existence. 

Colin wept over his mother. He saw too much good sense in her re- 
marks to attempt to controvert them, although he strove as much as lay 
in his power to soften the asperity of the self-accusation with which they 
were intermingled. All he could promise was, that she should be made 
as happy as in this world we can hope to be ; and that he would omit 
nothing calculated to reconcile her to herself. 

Not to return to this subject, it may here be stated that, before those 
final adventures were gone through which placed Colin at the summit of 
his happiness, Mrs. Clink carried out her views. She retired with a 
respectable sufficiency to a village in Derbyshire, where she dwelt in 
peaceful seclusion. 

Let us begin with that communication from Miss Jenny previously 
adverted to. It ran as follows : 

**■ Since Mr. Clink quitted our house my mother has had much to our 
to me. During your aboence, it seems to hJEive become fix»d that I shall 
never be happy. She has expressed her desire that I would beg of you 
to forget me. I never slept, but cried, my dearest Colin, all night. I 
am very ill now, and can scarce do anything but weep. Were I of that 
religion which permits such- things, I would go into a convent, where na 
eye could see how heart-broken a creature is so soon made of the wretch- 
0d| bat devotedly 4fibctionate--J. C." 
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I cftDDOt better deecribe the effect produced npon Coim by thie spistltf,. 
tban by stating that within ten minates he formed a dozeiji different de- 
terminations to reecue the lady. He laid Miss Calvert's tsttsr before her 
•brother, who at once declared that were it his case he woaki rtm away 
with her at once. 

This SQggestion wonderfally coincided with CoIin*8 state of feeling, 
and in all probability he would have done so within the shortest given 
space, bad not an event occurred which for the present caused htm to 
set his design aside. This was the arrival of Mrs. Luptoc. 

Colin chanced to be in the garden when the carriage drove up. 

When it stopped, he saw that some lady descendmi from it, attended 
by two females, whose assistance appeared needful to enable her to walk 
into the house. 

The sun shone brilliantly ; and «■ her face was turned upward Colin 
taw her eyes were not tearless, nor her heart at peace. 

Our hero felt no doubt that he saw Mrs. Lupton. Nor #as he mis- 
taken* As she entered the hall she regarded everything with that inte- 
rest which any individual might be supposed to feel who, after many 
years, should turn over anew some record, wherein was shown the past 
as now being ; save that it was a now which looked upon no future of 
possible joy, unless in that world which is beyond man's reach to darken 
or make sad. 

As early after Mrs. Lupton*s arrival as was consistent with the £|t^0 
she had undergone, Mr. Lupton obtained an interview with her fttdne. 
In it communications of deep interest must have been made, as the 
•ervifles of Mrs. Lupton's attendants were required to save her from 
fainting, while the eyes of her husband betrayed that on his part their 
conversation had not been conducted without tears. 

That same evening Mr. Lupton conducted Colin to his lady, and pre- 
sented him with the remark, ** This, msdam, is the young man of whom 
I have spoken." A gentle inclination seemed to mark that she understood 
what was said, though her reply betrayed that the years which had elapsed 
since last we saw her had produced no permanent restoration of the then 
partly overthrown mind. She looked at Colin without emotion ; and 
though she had never seen him before, remarked — 

** Yes ; I remember that face as well — nay, better than any other ; 
though it is more than twenty years since I saw it." 

It has already been remarked that Colin bore a strong resemblance to 
the squire. 

** And when," she contmued, ** shall I see it again 1 — ^Never ! It 
went from me soon after I was wed." 

" Pray be calm," interposed Mr. Lupton, in a kind tone. "We will 
talk these matters over some future time." 

" And this favour," continued Mrs. Lupton, " I beg particularly— I 
would have no one put me out of this house any more. I will endure 
everythin|f ptciently, and soon get out of the way, where no man's snares 
shall ravel me again.** 

Under the painful circumstance of this temporary alienation Mr. 
Lupton and Colin retired, leaving the unfortunate lady in the hands of 
her attendants, one of whom wae her old companion. Miss Shirley. 

After a few days, when Colin was again introduced to her, Mrs. Lupton 
had recovered her self-possessioDiand comprehended certain trrangementt 
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wbich Mr. Lupton had mentioned to hex touching that young man. In 
these she quietly acquiesced, not because she felt any interest in them, 
hot simply because her husband had proposed them. At the same time, 
while his ever^ wish was hers, personally she felt that indifference not 
unusual with mdividuals who regard themselves as hopeless here, and, 
consequently, contemplate the world to come as their only place of 
rehage. 

Whether this feelmg was accelerated by an erent which shortly after 
happened, and which, happily perhaps, put an end to all Mrs. Lupton's 
earthly sorrows, I will not pretend to divine ; although it has been assert* 
ed, that the nearness of death will often produce exhibitions of feeling, 
as regards this world, never so full^ made under other circumstances. 
It is not for the compiler of this htttfisy to speculate on such a subject ; 
and, therefore, the reader must here hb informed, that, now Mrs. Lupton't 
faculties had returned, she strenuously opposed — ^notwfthstandinff what 
we have previously recorded— the marriaffe of her young friend. Miss 
Calvert, with the hero of this book. On that one question only did she 
evince the least interest ; but no sooner was she aware that he was the 
object of that affection which had caused Miss Calvert so much trouble, 
than she retired to her room and addressed a letter to her. 

The same post which placed it in Miss Calvert's hand, conveyed to 
her two othert :--one from Colin, and the other from her brother Roger. 
CoBi*t contained all those passionate appeals which might have been 
expeetad. Ju(%ing from this epistle, Cohn was in a state of dMperft- 
tion; and it concluded by expressing his determination never. I» relni* 
quish his suit, though even Jenny herself should be induced td idriit hto 
-addresses. 

This spirited production at first inspired poor Jenny with momentary 
ope ; more especially as she found, on bpenmg her brother's letter, that 
e also advised her by no means to sacrifice her own happiness. 

His remarks in some decree counteracted the bitterness of those 
which made her weep over Mrs. Lupton's letter, although they served 
to assist her in diawing a correct conclusion as to the cause of objection 
that her father saw in the parentage of Mr. Clink, the bar to their union. 

How long Jenny grieved I need not say, but grieve she did, until some 
that had known her slightly knew her not again ; and those who had 
known her best became most certain that if this was suffered to don« 
tinue, a light heart was for ever exchanged for a sad one, and the crea* 
ture whose presence had difiased happiness was eonverted into one of 
those melancholy beings over whose mind seMBi |o have settled an ever* 
lastinff cloud. Then it was that the obstinate began to soften. Every- 
body loved Jenny, and grieved to see her grief. So at length they po* 
ceeded, from the exertion of counter-influences upon her, to the tacitly 
nnderstood hokling out of hope that matters mi^ht yet be trranaed. 

Meanwhile, as the squire's object in ihtroduomg his son to Mrs. La(>* 
ton had been fulflUed, CoUn took the earliest opportunity to return to 
London. But before we follow him, the reader will, perhaps, be pleased 
to hear something respecting certain other characters, to whose interest, 
be it hoped, he does not feel indif&rent. 

In order that the charge brought against Rowel, of having been guilty 
of the murder of Skinwell, might be sobttantiated, Mr. Lupton had not 
emitted k^ OMans likely io condqce to (jbat end ; not the least important 
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of which was the dUinterment of the deceased's coffin in tha churcli- 
jard of Bramloigh. Thb was undertaken with quietness ; and a care* 
ful examination would, ddubtless, have taken place, had it not b«en 
discovered, to everybody's amazement, on opening the grave, that some- 
body had been there before, and the corpse was gone. This fact was no 
sooner ascertained than speculations innumerable started into existence ; 
and strange stories were published of lights having been seen in the 
churchyard after dark ; of the sound of a spade having been heard there 
in the dead of night — ^though when heard, or what fltvoured mortal had 
heard it, could not be precisely made out. 

The things, however, ended as such things usually do, where thej 
began. The mystery was never positively cleared up ; although, on the 
examination of Dr. Rowel's establishment some time after, a circum- 
stance occurred which gave ground for suspicion, that as that gentleman 
had been considerably cut up by the lawyer when alive, he had seized 
his opportunity to return the compliment. Every other description of 
evidence was obtained and arranged for the anticipated trial. 

While the doctor soliliqutzed in the castle at York, whither he had 
been removed, information was conveyed to him of the rescue of Wood- 
ruff, and of old Jerry's death. His brother-in-law thus free, Rowel gave 
up everything as lost, and for some time after the receipt of the news 
remained in a state of stupor. Regarding himself as abandoned by for- 
tune, he so /ar lost spirit as to sink into one of the most abject creatvres 
that ever breathed. Dreading the course which Woodruff might adopt, 
he caused a formal communication to be made to that injured individual, 
in which he bound himself not only to restore the estate so long with- 
held, but to make every restitution in his power for the injuries sus- 
tained ; injuries for which no compensation could atone, hot which he 
yet trusted might be regarded with mercy. 

" Unworthy," remarked Woodruff, when this statement was made to 
him— *f unworthy as that man is, whom I cannot ever again name as a 
relation, yet I do not feel disposed to gratify any feeling of revenge. 
No ; all I wish that man to do is, to be left to the reflection, that the evil 
labours of so many years have produced only a harvest of wretchedness. 
For the rest— the great and fearful trial of the {ninxe-^that lies between 
ids God and him.** 

Although every person viho heard these sentiments could not but feel 
deeply the worthiness of that injured individual, yet the general sentiment 
appeared to be, that be for^rot justice in his anxiety for mercy. Never^ 
theleas, Mr. Woodruff persuted in his determination to leave his brother- 
in-law without other punishment than that which might be awarded to 
him on his trial. 

While this trial was drawing on, the constabulary made thenuelves 
active in ferreting oat every scrap of evidence, in the hope of fixing the 
guilt upon a man to whoa everybody believed it to belong. The 
circumstances preceding and attendant on the case were of such an 
unusual nature, that, when the day of trial arrived, the most extraordinary 
interest was evinced by the public. 

It is not my purpose to give the details, or to follow through its 
ramifications that mass of circumstantial evidence which the industry of 
the executive had accumulated. Neither is it needful to state more than 
that a most able defence was made by an eminent counsel retained on 
the part of the prisoner. 
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At tength his lordship sommed up in an address which occupied more 
than three hours in the delivery, after which the jury retired. They 
returned into court a few minutes before midnight, and before a breath- 
less audience pronounced a verdict of Not Guiltt. No sooner was it 
uttered than the prisoner dropped insensible in the dock. The people m 
the court murmured. The words Not Guiltv were repeated on the 
stairs, and again outside, like magic. The multitude almost yelled for 
the murderer's blood. But the verdict had gone forth — a jury had 
pronounced him inabcent. They cried for him to be brought forth, and 
desperately threatened to wait tUl he came out, and execute him on the 
spot. The time of night, the darkness that reigned around, the fearful 
passions of the mob, now aroused almost to phrensy, all combined to render 
the scene one never to be forgotten. 

Under the circumstances, it will not be supposed that Rowel was set 
at liberty that night. For his own sake, there was but one course to 
pursue — to detain him within the castle. The crowd outside, evincing 
no disposition to disperse, was at length driven away by the aid of the 
police. Some of them, however, assembled again outside the walls of 
the city. The cry here soon became ** For Nabbfield !" The spirit of 
destruction had arisen, and the threat of fire succeeded that of blood. 

In the dead of night, a dense press of men moved rapidly, but stealthily, 
off, in a direction that offered the straightest line between Yori£ and that 
establishment. Scarcely a word vras said during this fearful march ; 
though many were the heavy stakes drawn from hedges in their path, and 
converted into clubs, as they proceeded. The due determination of 
mischief, mistaken for justice, seemed gathered into one fierce, dark 
power, hurrying headlong and irresistible to the work of desolation. 

Their outset had not been observed from the city ; . and none, sare 
perhaps some late and solitary farm-servant, peeping fearfully from her 
lighted window when the dog barked, and the tramp and crash were 
heard as they passed below, knew of them on their road. Like a meteor 
that falls unseen when the world is asleep, that band was only known to 
have been by the trail of destruction it left behind. Comparatively a 
brief time afterward, the walls of Nabbfield were scaled, the gardens were 
trampled down, the trees uprooted. Now came the thundering at doors, 
the tearing down of shutters, the smashing of glass, and the shrieks and 
cries of the inhabitants, scarcely sensible from fear, and yet scarcely 
thrown off sleep. The invading party had entered the premises. 

Scattered up and down the house might now have been seen desperate 
men, with their faces blackened, and otherwise disguised. Their first 
object seemed to be the seizure of the people who had the establishment 
in charge : and as this task, since the imprisonment of the doctor, had 
devolved upon his own wife, the strong man Robeon, with their ususl 
assistants, the force that had thus suddenly appeared fcrand little difficulty 
in effecting their object. Robson himself aali started up on hearing the 
first assault, and made his way half-dressed into one of the lower rooms, 
where he encountered half a dozen of the men described. Thinking the 
disturbance had arisen in consequence of some of the patients having 
broken from their cells, he began to call upon them in his usual manner 
to submit to their keeper, when he found himself seized by many arms at 
once, and informed, that if he were not quiet they should Imock him on 
the head without ceremony. 
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Mri . Rowel contrired to take refuge in a small oothdiue, Wher6 ^6 
remained shivering with cold and terror. 

The dependants of the establishment having been secured, the mob 
proceeded to pile np the fumitare in the middle of the rooms, and set it 
on fire ; while others broke open the cells, and let out the inmates. 
Some of these escaped into the woods, and during several days rambled 
wildly over the surrounding country ; others were conveyed to one of the 
stables, and fastened in, under the care of Robson ; wlule a few, it wm 
believed, whose maladies rendered them incapable of knowing what was' 
going on, were burnt to death in the flames, which subsequently enveloped 
the whole in one sheet of fire. *;; 

The incendiaries then departed without leaving any trace wherebj their 
route could be discovered : and although eventually, a reward of five 
hundred pounds, and a pardon to any person not actually guilty of the 
offence, were offered by the government, no clue was ever obtained to 
lead to their conviction. 

Notwithstanding the violence which Dr. Rowel might receive by 
making his appearance upon the scene of his crimesj he no sooner was 
informed of the destruction of his establishment than he grew frantic, and, 
in a state of excitement bordering on derangement, set off from York in 
as private a manner as possible. 

On arrivmg as his late residence, he beheld only a black ruin, with but ' 
one solitary object near it which had survived the general desolation— 
the old yew-tree under which Woodruff had passed so many weary years, 
and which now brought back to the doctor's eye a picture of all that 
had led to .this. The tree used to look black before ; but now, amid 
the greater blackness of the place, it looked gayly green in the sunshine, 
as though it rejoiced over the wild justice tlmt had overtaken one guilty 
of so many crimes. 

Outside was a throng of gazers, kept off by the constabulary. On a 
knoll at some little distance ne recognised Lapton and Woodruff, watch- 
ing the workmen employed in recovering as much of the property as might 
have escaped with partial damage. He would have got out, but dared not. 

Unrecognised in his carriage, he was secure ; and having drawn up 
to the spot where the little party stood, he gazed with intensity of look " 
upon the operations. It was plain some strange idea had come into his 
mind ; it seemed written in his features that something might be found 
which he would have no man know. 

" But it was a wooden box/' thought he, ** and it could not escape.'* 

Yet, as he comforted himself thus, the possibility was still standing on 
his brow as plainly as did the mark on Cain's. Still the workmen work- 
ed, and he still gazed. At last they carried out on a hand-barrow a 
heap of broken furniture. 

** 'Tis it !" exclaimed the doctor, madly, as he dashed his fist through 
the window ; and havmg rapidly opened the door, rushed distractedly to 
the men. 

This sudden apparition so astonished the people, that all fled backward 
in fear. Mr. Lupton and Woodruff, besides many others, instantly re- 
cognised the doctor ; while the first-named gentleman as instantly has- 
tened after him, in order at once to know the cause of this wild proceed- 
ing, and to prevent by magisterial authority the mischief which he feared 
might ensue. 
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•••'Thai's il! — ii*B mine! — my own!" cried ihe doctor, aa lie thrfew 
himself upon a box of considerable dimensions, deeply scorched, but not 
burnt through. At the same time he clasped his arms about it. The 
irorkmen interfered. 

" Molest him not," said Mr. Lupton. 

** I swear it is mine !" again exclaimed Rowel, " and no man shall 
•pen it while I Irve. Pm innocent ; they judged me so last night. Peo** 
pie will destroy 'me rf it^ seen. They Ml swear it -is kh body^" 

" What body V* demanded Mr. Lupton, in astonishment. 

" His — his. Tm . No ; his who'died. They shall not open il." 

Again the doctor endeavoured to 'hide it with -his "body. 

Mr. Lupton saw in this more than appeared upon the sufface ; and 
accordingly commanded the constabulary to protect Mr. llowel back to 
the carriage, and convey the box to Kidaal. 

The doctor. made such a desperate resistance, and raved- so furiously, 
that great force was required to get him into the carriage ; and' it was 'found 
necessary to bind himere his cbnveyance could be considered safe. This 
done, be was driven off to the residence of his brother on Sherwood Forest. 

During these transactions, the excitement of the multitude was so 
great, that, but for the judicious -measures adopted, the disorders of the 
previous nieht would have been conduded by the murder of the doctor. 
This feaifuT consequence was, however, happily avoided. Mr. 'Woodruff 
again joined Mr. Lupton, and followed the crowd that accompanied the 
mysterious box to the squire's own residence. 

A short time after, the above-named individuals, with one ortwo othert, 
retired into a private room, whither the chest had been carried, and re- 
mained present while a heavy lock upon it veas broken, and the uplifted 
Kd displayed a sight soliorrible, that the strongest-nerved present recoiled. 
Before them, huddled up to make it fit into Its habitation, lay a corpse, 
suflSciently perfect to leave not the slightest doubt btft that they looked 
upon the remains of the unfortunate Skinwell Sy what motive the 
doctor had been actuated in taking the body from its grave, could oiify 
be conjectured ; the most probable one was, that ha had done so to de- 
stroy all traces of the poison. But why he shouldstfll preserve so horrible 
on object few attempted to divine^ Whatever the cause, however, the 
fact was proved ; since the remains were subsequently identified by many. 
Another circumstance remains to l>e recorded, as it may also serre to 
illustrate Dr. Rowel's conduct. ' 

Beneath the head of the corpse was found a smaller and curiously 
ornamented box, wherein the title-deeds of Ohamwood had been kept dti- 
ring many generations. On being opened, it 'was found still to contain 
them in the same state in which Rowel iiad st) many years ago possessed 
himself of them, after securing the person of their owner. The effect of 
Mr. Skinwell's conduct in resisting the doctor's solicitations to co-operate 
with him in altering those writings now became apparent. 

Mr% Woodruff having taken them into his own custody, he and hi9 
daughter set out to take possession of their hereditary home. On their 
arrival, however, they found it inhabited by tenants whom the reader wiH 
feel surprised to find there. 

No. long period was required after Colin's arrival at Mr. Calvert^s to 
enable him to discover that deep anxiety reigned throughout that luraie 
{joqchin^jher who so late was its life-^ring. jj||||^ 
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Mifls Jenny, who had lately confined herself much to her chamber, 
was introduced by her sister ; the latter havmg commimicated to her th« 
arrival of Roger and Colin. 

** Hovir changed !" thought our hero, as his spirit ^ank at the sight of 
her. In her face was written that the past was all of a pleasant existence 
she should ever look upon. Yet when she saw him, though the father 
looked solemn, and the mother chidingly, she flew to his arms. For what 
were a father's looks, or a mother's wishes 1 What was all the world 
now to her 1 

At this sight, so unexpected and affecting, her mother sobbed aloud : 
Mr. Calvert turned away in silence. Her sister seized her hands, and 
pressed them with a loving pressure, while honest Roger, with the tears 
bursting from his eyes, struck his jiand upon the table in sudden agony, 
and exclaimed. 
#*< Though I don't swear, I say she shall have him, damme, if she shan't !" 
The plainness of this declaration contrasted so with the occasion that 
scarcely a penxm could forbear smiling ; while every one felt a convic- 
tion that Roger's words would eventusdly come true. But, as suddenly 
as that conviction flashed across the mind, so, with respect to Mr. and 
Mrs. Calvert, did it as suddenly cease. For though, during some fevr 
moments they felt half inclined to relent, yet, as the cause of.that sudden 
conversion lost its temporary influence, they fell back upon old objections 
with increased prejudice. 

Long did these two afterward discuss the matter, while Colin and Jenny 
were rapidly settling it without any discussion at all. 

While the last-named pair regarded the question as altogether one of 
the heart, the former held it as totally a question of the head : but, inas- 
much as the worst philosopher may venture to back the heart against the 
head in any contention, our hero and Miss Jenny would certainly have 
triumphed, had it not happened that, before their forces could be brought 
to bear, Mr. Calvert sent a message to Colin, requesting his company in 
the study, and delivered to him the following speech : 

** After what has occurred, Mr. Clink, I feel that it becomes my duty 
as a father to come to some decisive determination. Much as I respect 
Mr. Lupton and yourself, there are causes which made me fearful, when 
I found your preference for Jenny, that a continued acquaintance between 
you would not lead to happiness. I shall not allude to those causes more 
directly ; but they are insurmountable. And though I am aware that 
such matters are frequently regarded with indifference, yet I feel com* 
pelled thus to declare my sentiments, in the hope that nothing more will 
be required to assure you of the course which I wish you to adopt." 

" Sir !" said Colin, as his heart seemed to swell into his throat, '< I 
cannot but respect your motives. I know your objections — they are not 
to be removed. '^ He would have spoken more, but could not. 

" Do not mistake me," observed Mr. Calvert. ** It is your misfortune, 
not your crime. It was my hope that Jenny and you might possibly 
dissolve this acquaintance yourselves, and render such an explanation as 
the present needless. But I have been mistaken. We cannot go on 
thus longer. Nevertheless, carry with you the assuiance that I still con- 
tinue to remember your worthiness, and to regret so unhappy an ending 
to the young affection of one whom it would have been our delight, if 
possible, to have blessed with the good and worthy creature he sought. 
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Bless you, my friend '/' added he, "bless you I I cannot part ^ith yoa> 
without betraying more than becomes me." 

" Your worthiness," replied Colin, " makes me, sir, lost what to say. 
Had you treated me harshly I could have replied. If you will have is so^ 
I know not how to oppose ; but though / go never to return, believe me, 
«ir, my heart will be left with those I leave. I shall do my best to live- 
out my life with the memory of her whom I am forbidden to know in. 
any other manner." 

" I am afraid," rejoined his friend, <^ that on neither side shall we cease 
to feel pain : but it will be our duty to bow before those decrees which 
we cannot escape. And now," added Mr* Calvert, ** do not prolong thi» 
scene. We can do no more. Good bye !" he quitted the room. 

But Roger Calvert and Colin had a farther conversation below-stairf, 
which ended in producing a determination of importance. Roger's coor- 
duct, indeed, throughout had inspired our hero with confidence, and now 
induce him, after the scene described, to draw his friend into an unob* 
served part of the house, and propose that they should settle the matter 
in the manner already suggested — that is, through the medium of an elope- 
ment ; and that considerate young fellow readily undertook the task of; 
informing Jenny of the design. 

It was agreed between them that, the more successfully to carry oai 
their plan, Colin should take leave of the family under the impression^, 
on their parts, of never seeing him again ; but Uiat, instead of ^uittin|r 
London, he should retire to some hotel, where he could remam untu 
matters were arranged for hie and Jenny's departure^ This accordingly^ 
he did, quitting Mr. Calvert's house not without grief on the part of all, 
except Roger ; though on his own with such a miserable exhibition of 
soTT-ow, considering the situation in which he was placed, that the good 
Calverts were quite astonished, and began to suspect that after all there 
was not half the feeling in him they had been led to believe. Roger wae 
appealed to« but professed to. have no ability in discoTering fipniig£^u£i 
action. The truth was, that he felt disinclined for conversation. The 
departure of his friend had put a seal upon his tongue. 

Within a few days it was remarked by the fami^ that Jenny seemed 
astonishingly recovered from her melancholy, and hope began to be en- 
tertained that in a short time she would recover her painful disappointment,, 
and become Mrain that pleasant creature she was before her eyes met 
those of Mr. Clink. However, at the very time when everybody expect- 
ed that this desirable consummation would be effected, then it was die- 
covered to everybody's amazement that she was missing ; Roger, too, had 
disappeared ; nor was Miss Jenny Calvert ever found again. A guese 
at the real truth flashed across the minds of every one, and all agreed- 
that, instead of ever seeing Miss Jenny again, they should be somehow 
or other introduced to Mrs. Colin Clink. 

Mr. Calvert at first took the thing in dudgeon, and ordered his horses 
to pursue the flying trio, but, by the time saddle and harness were ready, 
it chanced to be discovered that nobody knew whether to prefer the east, 
west, north, or south quarters in the proposed search. Probabilities, 
however, being in favour of Kiddal Hall, Mr. Calvert and his son set out 
on an expedition to that residence, in hopes of arriving there in time to 
prevent that marriage which Mr. Calvert determined never to sanction. 
In the meantime our hero and his friends were making forced marcho^i. 
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^nlil our little pari/ had the pleasare of beholdifig- the walls- withio whiob 
liiey were to be made secure of future happiness. Thus felt our hero 
and his prettjr companion, while Roger regarded the house with interest 
since it also contained her who was everything to him. 

Mr. Woodruff's residence was situated in One of the pleasantest por- 
tions of Leicestershire. It was pne of those old, large, and substantial 
brick buildings, characteristic of a. particular period of our domestic 
architecture. Its gardens were full of stately trees, which seemed to 
apeak their own dignity, and declare to the passer-by that beneath their 
branches had flourished some generations. 

To this place they were welcomed by Mr. Woodruff and his daughter ; 
and though, at the firat introduction to Miss Jenny as the intended bridis 
of Colin,.poor Fanny, in vain endeavoured to hide the feelings of the mo- 
ment, yet a short time brought her back to a sense of the situations of 
both, while the presence of her own accepted lover, in the person of 
Boger Calvert, not only sustained -Jier spirits, but took off much of the 
keenness of those reflections. 

It was also on this occasion Colinlearned from Fanny that her father and 
herself, on paying their first visit to their newly-recovered property, found 
it occupied by the family of that identical Miss Wintlebury wnom he and 
ahe had so strangely met. in London. . At the mention of that name Colin 
blushed so deeply that Miss Jenny felt misgivings as to his perfect fidelitjs 
and in a manner half in joke^ half in earnest, charged him with deception* 
to which her lover could not so well reply as by giving that short story 
respecting Miss Wintlebury, with, which the reader is acquainted. 

Miss Wintlebury herself had improved materially in health, since not 
only the country,. but likewise the altered circumstances, in which her 
father had placed her,, assisted to throw in her way. every advantage that 
one in her situation could require. She still remembered Colin's conduct 
with the most grateful feelings, and testified them by entertaining his 
friends. Besides which, on Mr. Wintlebury being informed of the parti- 
culars of their story, of which ahready he had heard much from commom 
ftme, he volunteered at once to quit the premises, and gave Mr. Wood^- 
luff possession of his. own. 

It was a proud morning for our hero when, with Jenny on his arm, he 
hastened to the little church hard by Mr. Woodruff^s residence, there to 
pronounce the sacred^ promise to love and cherish till death the pretty 
creature beside him. Fanny and Harriet Wintlebury officiated as bride- 
smaids. The priest had just uttered the solemn injunction — ^* Those whopi 
Qod had joined together, let no man put asunder,'* when a stir was heard 
at the church-door, and Mr. Calvert and his son, in a state of excitement, 
hurried in. The former rushed toward the altar, and seizing Jenny, ex- 
claimed : « I forbid the marriage !'' — but the priest waved his hand, and 
pronounced that Colin and Jenny were *'man and wife together," coii- 
lUuding with that blessing which so beautifully finishes the church cere- 
mony on these occasions. 

As the party retired, Mr. Calvert approached, and taking the newly- 
made wife's hand — ** Jenny •" a^id he, *' 1 never expected this. However, 
I will not reproach you. The thing is done, and cannot be undone. It^ 
ifi not for me to put asunder whom God hath joined together : I musii 
make the best of it, and, therefore, seeing there is no remedy, let me join 
in the blessing pronounced,. and ask UuU ye may so live together in thisjifi,. 
tittU in the world-to come ye may have life everlasting,*^ 
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Poor Jeony burst into tears, and clanff round her father^s neck ; while 
Colio stood by, deeply affected, and Koffer complimented his father 
and brother upon their being, as he expressed it, ** an inch behind the tail.'' 

On the return of the pajty, Jenny's father informed them how he had 
in the first instance directed his steps to Kiddal Hall, and found his old 
friend, Mrs. Lupton, in a state that promised a speedy dissolution. Under 
those circumstances he had felt anxious todefer, if he could not prevent^ 
the ceremony which had taken place. These intentions, however, bemg 
frustrated, nothing remained but to reconcile matters- with all parties; and 
to effect this, Mr. Calvert deemed it needful that the newly-married pair 
should return with him to Kiddal ; because, in case of the unfortunate 
lady of that house desiring to see them before her death, their presence 
would prevent her dying wishes being disappointed. Accordingly, at an 
early period they set out ; and, on tneir arrival, were welcomed by the 
squire with a degree of satisfaction scarcely to be expressed, and a degree 
of unmixed happiness would have reigned, but for the situation of Mrs* 
Lupton, who now rapidly sunk. 

** So you are married, Jenny V* said she, as she took the young wife by 
the hand, and kissed her. 

** I hope we shall be happy," replied she. 

** So / hoped once,'' returned the lady ; *' and see what has come of it! 
Tet I loved him,, as you may now.. And as for you, sir — " said she, ad- 
dressing Colin ; ** look that you never despise wnat yeu once loved ; that 
YOU do not take up as a jewel what you afterward cast away as a stone. 
I tell you it will break her heart. Walter !" she continued — " Walter ! I 
want to see my husband." Mr. Lupton entered the chamber. ** Walter W 
said she, faintly, *' I am going — but I wish to tell you I die in peace — in 
love with you, even now. Very soon, and I shall trouble you no more. 
I have loved and watched over yoa here — ^I will do so hereafter. — God 
bless you ! " And as she uttered those words her hand became convulsive. 
She sank back dying— dead ! 

The night for the interment came, and the lady of Eliddal was laid be- 
side many a fanciful beauty and stalwart man, who had laid down their 
^auty and their strength before her. 

It became known aU over the country-side some time afterward that 
Mr. Lupton had become remarkably serious after his wife's death ; all the 
theories that had been set afloat touching his second marriage, for every- 
body believed he would be married again, were found, day after day, nevor 
to be carried out on his part by any corresponding action, so at length the 
neighbourhood were fain to give him credit for being a good widower, who 
could not find in his heart to marry again. 

After the event described, our hero's father would no lonffer think of 
permitting him to take up his residence elsewhere. Mr. Lupton now 
declared it to be his intention to instal the young couple at once inithat 
family residence which he had already made provision for eventually be- 
queathing to them, and of having them consiaeied as constituting, along 
with himself, the family of the place. At the same time ho expressed his 
desire that Colin should take tne management of his estates into his own 
hands : observing, that he now felt but little interest in those matteos 
which formerly had occupied all his attention, and that for the future he 
wished to devote his time to pursuits more congenial with his feelings,. 
fts w£U aa bettei^ adapted, to fit him for that change he must undergo. 
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This arrangement being acted upon, Colin came to be iodce<) upon t» 
the greatest man in that parish where once we found him a miserable child, 
turned rudely out of his cradle at night, by a hard-hearted steward, to- 
starve with his mother beneath the naked sky. 

As to that same steward, the notorious Mr. Longstaff, he had now growir 
old, but still occupied the same situation. Prophecies sometimes copie 
true. When Mr. Longstaflf turned Mrs. Clink out of her house, it will not 
have been forgotten that she pcnnted toward the little bed in which our 
then little hero lay^ and, addressing the steward, exclaimed, ** There*s a 
»Hng in that cradle for yon yet V* Mr. Longstaff himself remembered 
these words, and trembled when he found to what station the squire had 
exalted his son. And though, I yerily believe, notwithstanding his deserts, 
that Colin Clink would never have molested him, yet, as though retributive 
justice was not to be turned aside, it oddly enough was discovered, on 
examining his accounts, that defalcations of long standing existed. On 
this discovery the steward was discharged, and threatened with a prose- 
cution : but as he made himself quite as humble as he had before been: 
proud, and said a great many pitiful things about his family, the squire con- 
sented, under his son^s persuasion, to suffer the grievance to be hushed up. 
' Could the reader, who has travelled with me so far, have been present 
at Kiddal Hall some six years later, he would have seen a joyous sight- 
Once more did the old house look gay. A grand entertainment was 
being given. Gray devices adorned the walls ; temporary bowers were 
erected in the gardens ; a flag waved from the building ; tables were 
spread over the green space, in the middle of the village ; labour was 
laid aside ; and: every soul seemed' to rejoice. 

By a special act on the part of Mr. Lupton, it had been settled that 
Colin should take the family name. This had been done ; and therefore 
I may now declare, that on the happy day here spoken of was celebrated 
the birth of the first son of Colin and Jenny Lupton. Already had they 
been blessed with two girls, that now had become the prettiest oma^ 
ments of the house. Proudly did these two young people walk among 
the tenantry, rejoicing in the good wishes which were heard on everj^ side. 

To add to the general joy, Mr. Roger Calvert and Fanny Woodruff^ 
after a courtship <u unaccountable duration, had selected that day also as 
their wedding-aay ; and now, along with the father of the latter, and the 
whole family of the former, joined in each other's pleasure, and that of 
the inhabitants of Kiddal. 

About dusk, Colin walked forth for the purpose of enjoying the enjoy- 
ment of others ; and, among other signs that all were happy, observed a 
knot of bumpkins gathered round something that appeared to afford them 
amusement, by the peals of laughter which broke from the crowd. No 
sooner did the latter observe who approached than they respectfully fell 
back. Colin perceived a man past the middle age, apparently worn down 
by trouble and poverty, with a pack on his back, like a travelling pedlar, 
a stick in his hand, and a small, shaggy, wire-haired terrier at his heel^. 

The first sight of this odd figure was sufficient to assure our hero that 
he beheld Peter Yeriquear. Colin, to the amazement of all, seized him 
by the hand, with the exclamation, 

«* Mr. Veriquear 1 Or is it posi^le I can be mistaken 1" 

"Whether you are mistaken or not," replied the individual, " is your 
business, and not mine ; just as it is my basiness to say I am glad to see 
mf old Msistant, Mr. Colin Clink." 
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«( But under what strange circomstancea hays you ooma here V 

** That," replied Peter, ** is my concern, and not youra ; though, per* 
liapa I ou^t to make it my buaineaa to tell yoo.'' 

** Certainly," responded Colin ; '*for I can aasure you that I feel it to 
be my business to know. But come," he continued, <* let me conduct 
you to better quarters, where we can talk over those things which I feel 
anxious to hear." 

Mr. Peter Veriquear and his dog accompanied our hero to Kiddal HaU, 
where he soon found himself seated at a plentiful table. 
. When Peter had sufficiently satisfied himself, 

*< Ah, sir !" said he, ** you will feel as much astonished to find that I 
have sunk so low, as I am to see how high you ha?e risen." 

" Why, what can have happened 1" 

** Sad things !" replied Peter. <* In the first place, I have k>st all my 
lamily. Mrs. Veriqaear — the little Veriqaears, that you used to take soca 
pleasure in drawing about in the coach — all have been taken . from me. 
One of those horrible fevers laid them down all together on beds of sick' 
ness. The doctor made, it his affair to physic them so much, that the 
stock of bottles in my warehouse was materially increased. At the same 
time the bone-trade became bare, and the rag-trade was torn to rags by 
competition. One after another the family dropped off, until I could not 
help thinking the undertaker did nothing else but make it his business to 
go backward and forward from his house to mine. The consequence 
was, that everything I had saved to keep my iamily alive was spent in 
putting them into the ground. My house seemed a desert to me. Every- 
where it appeared that I ouffht to meet one or other of them, and yet I 
was always disappointed — always alone. Used to having those little 
people for ever about my feet — to feed them at my table — to talk about 
them to my wife — to think how I should dispose of them as they grew 
up, and speculate on their luck in after-life — and thus suddenly to be de- 
prived of them all — not one left — not a solitary one ; to be myself the 
only one where there had been many !" Peter's feelings had made him 
eloquent, and tears scrambled oddiy down his cheeks. Colin could not 
but feel Veriquear's words. He requested hhn to conclude his narrative. 

** At last," added Peter, " I made it my business to dispose of my busi- 
ness, and sell off all I had ; and, though it was a good deal to look at, it 
produced me little money. However, as I could no longer endure the 

flace, I made the best of the case I could, and resolved to travel to where 
originally came from, one of the Orkney Islands, and am now going 
back on foot, as you see." 

Mr. Colin Lupton felt more than he expressed in words ; but by his 
actions the effect may be j(!idged, as he msisted on poor Peter being 
well lodged for the night, and before his departure made him such a pre- 
sent as would entitle him to be considered a man of substance in the 
little Orkney Island, toward which he finally steered his course. 

Having now brought the fortunes of the characters who have figured 
in these pages lo a close, it only remains to relate some few stray scraps 
of information, and to conclude the story. 

It will be remembered that the last time we parted with Dr. Rowel, 
we If ft him in a state of high mental excitement, and conveyed by his 
friends to his brother, on the borders of Sherwood Forest. To reduce 
that excitement, or even to prevent its increasing to a state of ^^nnfinned 
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madness, all care was found unayailable. Eventually, he was confined 
fbr Ufe in a public institution. There he rayed continually about an ima- 
ginary skeleton in an imaginary box, and gave utterance to unintelligible 
jugon, wherein the names of Woodruflf, of his sister Frances, and of his 
niece, were mingled. He continued to exhibit to the very last a picture 
cf misery and horror. 

Mr. Woodruff was a frequent visiter at the hall, especially after the 
marriage of his daughter. Under these circumstances, a degree of in- 
terest was observed to grow up between him and Miss Shirley, and sus- 
Sicions began to l>e entertained that a match might be eventually made 
etween them. Whether any reliance could be placed upon them I can- 
not determine, any more than upon a sipailar report respecting Sylvester 
.and Miss Wintlebury — since people frequently concluae matches by re- 
port which never go off in reality ; though equally true it is that many 
Me made, of which gossips are never aSbrded an opportunity of reporting 
lipm at all. 
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